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LONDON. 
Printed in the year Mp ccxxx tit. 


The Bookſeller's Advertiſement 
on this new Edition, 


late EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 
hat are contained in the firſt & 


this, at the head of them. The diſcourſe 

on the Tablature of Hercules was printed in 

1713. and the Miſcellaneous Reflexions on 
te five former Treatiſes in 1714. Theſe two 

pieces with the general Index to the whole 

work make up the third volume. 

The Reception theſe writings have met 
with from all perſons of good taſte & judg- 
ment, has been ſuch as might have given 
great ſatisfaction to that truly noble & in- 
genious Author, if he had lived longer * to 
enjoy it. Nor could leſs be expected for 

MWorks fo finely writ, fo full of true wit & 

4 ſpirit, ſo furnished with curious learning , 


both 


He died at Naples, in 1713. 


both ancient & modern, & fo beneficial to 
Mank ind, by the excellent moral Philoſophy 


. . 2 
taught in them. Far from debaſing or de- 
grading Human- nature, as moſt of our 


cloudy Teachers continually doe, this noble 
Author makes it his buſineſs, to elevate the 
dignity and excellency of it, to shew how 


well it is fitted & inclined to good & vir- 
tuous actions; and to prove that every man 
that will allow himſelf to think & conſider 
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of the nature of things, will certainly find 
his intereſt as well as happineſs in the prac- |} 


' rice of virtue & goodneſs; without which no 


man can live caſy or happy, or be good for 
himſelf, or for the Society he belongs to. 


Virtue & real Religion, in ſuch a manner as 


cannot but be agreeable to every ingenious | 
Reader, & delightful to every generous & 


well diſpoſed mind. In short all the beſt 
Judges are agreed that we have never had 
any Work in the English Language, ſo beau- 


tifull, ſo delightfull & fo inſtructive as theſe 


Charatteriſiicks . And five large Editions 
being fold off, give a very ſenſible proof 
of their being generally liked. 


This Work being of ſo great & ſo general 


uſe, both for improving mens knowledg , 


By ſuch means our generous & ſublime Phi- 
loſopher lays a ſure foundation for ſolid 
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carry about with them, & have always at 


2 
* 


pand & likewiſe of a ſmaller price for the 
ne benefit of many that cannot eafily afford to 

*o to the cxpenſe of the large handſom Edi- 
” * that have been printed. To gratify 
5 the Publick in ſuch a reaſonable demand this 
2 | 3 ocket Edition is now made; & it is hoped 
4 Wo give ſatisfaction, as well for its neatneſs 
& exactneſs, as for its price, which is leſs 
than half of the other. " 
The nice little Copperplates that adorn 
the frontispieces of the larger volumes, 
ould not be brought into this plan. As they 
are more for ornament than uſe, it is pre- 


ir- 


ſumed that moſt Readers will rather be 
ras gvithout em, than pay a third part more to 
* have them reduced yet into ſmaller minia- 
Jure. | 
_ $ The pages of theſe ſmall volumes are fo 
aa  W<juſtcd as ro anſwer every where thoſe of 
— ge larger volumes. So that any paſſage or 
1e'& * Page quoted in this Work, or cited from it 
whe” In any other, will anſwer as well to this as 
00! o any of the former Editions. 
eral 8 | 
do, | RE 


PREFACE. 


F the Author of theſe united Tratls | 
had been any Friend to PREFACESs, If 
he wou'd probably have made his Eu- 
trance afier that manner, in one or 

ether of the Five Treatiſes formerly publisbd 
apart. But as to all Prefatdſy or Dedicator 

Diſcourſe, he has told us his Mind ſufficiently, 
in that Treatiſe which he calls S o li Lo. 
Being ſatisfy'd however , that there are many 
Perſons who eficem theſe Introductory Pieces 
as very efſential in the Conſtitution of a Work; 

he has thought fit , in behalf of bis honef ; 
Printer, zo ſubſtitute theſe Lines under the 
Title of a PREFACE; and to declare, 
« That ( according to his beſt Judgment and | 
&« Authority) theſe Preſents ought to paſs, 
« and be receiv'd, conſiri'd, and taken, as i 
cc ſatigfactory in full, for all Preliminary Com- 
cc poftion, Dedication , direct or indirect Ap- 
te plication for Favour to the Publick, or toi 
« any private Patron, or Party whatſoever bs 
« Nothing to the contrary appearing to him, 
ce 3 the fide of Truth, or Reaſon. ” 

Witneſs his Hand, this Fifth Day of De. 


cember, 1710. 
A. A. C. A. N. A. E. C 
M. D. C. L. X. X. J. 


TREATISE I. 
P I Z. 


A 
EITIER 
CONCERNING 
ENTHUSIASM, 


10 
MY LORD #****+#, 


* — 


Ridentem dicere verum 


4d vetat ? Hor: Sat. 1. 


Frinted firſt in the Year M. DCC. VIII. 
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LETTER 


CONCERNING 
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J ENTHUSIASM. \ 
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My LoRD, Sept. 1709. 1 


OW, you ate tettirn'd to . :: and 
before the Seaſon comes which 
muſt engage you in the weightict 
Matters of State, if you care to 

2 entertain'd a-while with a fort of idle 

'houghts , ſuch as pretend only to Amu- 

cement, and have no relation to Buſineſs 

r Affairs, you may caſt your Eye lightly on 

hat you have before you; and if there be 

y thing inviting , you may read it over 

your leiſure, TP. | 

A2 <7. 
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Ir has been an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom for Poets, 
at the entrance of their Work, to adde 
themſelves to ſome Muſe: and this Practice 
of the Antients has gain'd ſo much Reputc 
that even in our days we find it almoſt con- 
ſtantly imitated. I cannot but fancy how 
ever, that this Imitation, which paſſes fo 
currently with other Judgments, mult a 
ſome time or other have ſtuck a little wit 
your Lordſhip, who is us'd to examine 
Things by a better Standard than that © 
Faſhion or the common Taite. You mul 
certainly have obſerv'd our Poets under 
remarkable Conſtraint, when oblig'd to 2. 
ſume this Character: aud you have won; 
der'd, perhaps, why that Air of Enthuſia no 
which tits ſo gracetully with an Antieit Hat 
ſhou'd be ſo ſpiritleſs and aukard in a M. 
dern. But as to this Doubt, your Lorcſh! 
wou'd have ſoon reſolv'd your-felf ; and 
cou'd only ſerve to bring a-croſs you a I: 
flection you have often made, on many oc 
caſions beſides; That Truth is the muſt piu 
erful thing in the World, ſince even Fictio 
* it-ſclf muſt be govern'd by it, & can on 
pleaſe by its reſemblance. The Appearan: 
of Reality is neceſſary to make any Paſſinheac 
.agrecably repreſented ; and to be able Nor 
move others, we mult firſt be mov'd can 
ſelves, or at leaſt ſeem to be ſo, upon ſoqhrav. 
probable Grounds. Now what poſlibili 
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there that a Modern, who is known never 
Jo have worthip'd APOLLO, or own'd any 
Wuch Deity as the Maſes, ſhou'd perſuade us 
o enter into his pretended Devotion, aud- 
ove us by his feign'd Zeal in a Religion 
aut of date? But as for the Antients, tis 
;nown they deriv'd both their Religion and 
Polity from the Maxſes Art. How natural 
herefore muſt it have appear'd in any, but 
& (pecially a Poet of thoſe times, to addteſs 
imſelf in Raptures of Devotion to thoſe 
cknowledg'd Patroneſſes of Wit and Sci- 
ace? Here the Poet might with probability 
eign an Extaſy , tho he really felt none: 
and ſuppoſing it to have been mere Affecta- 
on, it wou'd look however like ſomething: 
natural, and cou'd not fail of pleaſing. 


Bor perhaps, my Lord, there was a 
nc Wurther Myſtery in the caſe, Men, your 
Lordſhip knows, are wonderfully happy in 
Faculty of deceiving themſelves, when- 
ver they ſet heartily about it: and a very 
mall Foundation of any Paſſion will ſerve 
ons, not only to act it well, but even to 
ranqgwork our-ſelves into it beyond our own 
ſeach. Thus, by a little Affectation in 
1c Wove-Matters, and with the help of a Ro- 
| CUſnance or Novel, a Boy of Fifteen, or a 
{onferave Man of Fifty, may be ſure to grow 
101 very natural Coxcomb, and feel the Belle 

?a/Juun in good earneſt. A Man of tole- 

able Good-Nature, who happens, to be a 
fo , & 8 little - 


8 IL LET:FER Se. 1. 
i 
little piqn'd, may, by improving his Re- 1 | 
fentment , become a very Fury for Re- 
venge. Even a good Chriitian , who wou'd MY 
needs be over-good, and thinks he can ne- 
ver believe enough, may, by a ſinall Incli- 
nation well improvu, extend his Faith ſo 
largely, as to comprehend in it not only 
all Scriptural and Traditional Miracles, but 
a ſolid Syſtem of Old- Wives Storys. Were 'T 
it needful, I cou'd put your Lordſhip in 
mind of an Eminent, Learned, and truly 
Chriſtian Prelate you once knew*, who cou'd 8 
have given you a full account of his Betief\W 
in Fuiryc. And this, methinks, may ſerve} 
to make appear, how far an antient Poets 
Faith might poſſibly have been rais'd, to- 
- gether with his Imagination. 


Bor we Chriſtians, who have ſachi#"* 
ample Faith our- ſelves, will allow nothing” 
to poor Heathens. They muſt be Infidel} ſy 
mm every ſenſe. We will not allow 'em to 
believe ſo much as their own Religion; 
which we cry is too abſurd to have been 
credited by any beſides the mere Vulgar. 
But if a Reverend Chriſtian Prelate may 
be ſo great a Volunteer in Faith, as beyond 
the ordinary Preſcription of the Catholick 
Church, to believe in Fairy; why may no! 
a Heathen Poet, in the ordinary way of his 
Religion, be allow'd to believe in Muſes W 
For theſe, your Lordſhip knows, were {6 
many Divine Perſons in the Heathen Creed, 


Pr. Eiward Fowler Bishop of Glorefer, 
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nd were eſſential in their Syſtem of Theo- 
Jogy. The Goddeſſes had their "Temples 
nd Worſhip, the ſame as the other Deitys : 
And to disbelieve %e Holy Nine, or their 
Apollo, was the ſame as to deny Jove 


Himſelf; and muſt have been eſteem'd e- 


* 
[1 
} 
* 


10% qually profane and atheiſtical by the gene- 
51 Fality of ſober Men. Now what a mighty 


advantage mult it have been to an antient 
Moet to be thus orthodox, and by the help 
in ot his Education, and à Good-will into the 
Pargain, to work himſelf up to the Belicf 
fa Divine Preſence and Heavenly Inſpi- 
ation? It was never ſurely the buſineſs 
ef Poets in thoſe days to call Revelation in 
veſtion, when it evidently made ſo well 
or their Art. On the contrary, they cou'd 
not fail to animate their Faith as much as 
Poſſible; when by a ſiugle AQ of it, well 
Winforc'd, they cou'd raiſe themſelves into 
Wſuch Angelical Company. 


H o w much the Imagination of ſuch a 
Preſence mult exalt a Genius, we may ob- 
erve merely from the Influence which an 
ordinary Preſence has over Men. Our mo- 
dern Wits are more or leſs rais'd by the 
Opinion they have of their Company, and 
the Idea they form to themſelves of the 
Perſons to whom they make their Addreſ- 
Wes. A common AQor of the Stage will 
inform us how much a full Audience of the 
reed Netter Sort exalts him above the common 

| A4- pitch. 
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pitch. And you, my Lord, who are the W 


nobleſt Actor, and of the nobleſt Part aſ- 
ſign'd to any Mortal on this earchly Stage, 
when you are acting for Liberty and Man- 
kind; does not the publick Preſence, that 
of your Friends, and the Well-wiſh:rs to 
your Cauſe, add ſomething to your Thought 
and Genies? Or is that Sublime of Rea-l 
ſon, and that Power of Eloqugnce, which WF 
you diſcover in publick , no more than 
what you are equally Maſter.of, in pri- 
vate; and can command at any time, alone, 
or with indifferent Company, or in any 
eaſy or cool hour? This indeed were 
more Godlike; but ordinary Humanity, I. 
think, reaches not ſo high. 


Fo R my own part, my Lord, I have 
really ſo much need of ſome conſiderable 
Preſence or Company to raiſe my Thoughts 
on any occaſion, that when alone, I mult 
endravour by Strength of Fancy to ſupply 
this want; and in default of a Muſe, mult 
inquire out ſome Great Man of a more than 


ordinary. Genius, whoſe imagin'd Preſence le 
may inſpire me with more than what I feel 
at ordinary hours. And thus, my Lord," 
have I choſen to addreſs my-ſelf to your" 
Lordſhip ; tho without ſubſcribing my.“ 
Name: allowing you as a Stranger, the <* 
full liberty of reading no more than what 55 


you may have a fancy for; but reſerving 10 
to my- ſelf the privilege of imagining you bf 
. 1 rea 


* 
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ada, with particular notice, as a Friend, 
id one whom I may juſtifiably treat with 


„ lotimacy and Freedom wie r follows. 

path SECT. 1t.- 

ht 2 | . 
e- F the knowing well how to expc ſæ any 

jeh lnafirmity or Vice were a ſufficient Secu- 
lan iy for the Virtue which is contrary, how 
ori- Necellent an Age might we be preſum'd to 
ne, e in! Never was there in car Nation 
ny time known, waen Folly and Extrava- 
ere once of every kind were more ſharply 

„J. nipe&ted, or more wittily ridicul'd. And 


dne might hope at leaſt from this good. 
dy mprom , that our Age was in no de- 
i ng ſtate; ſince whatever our Diſtem- 


ve | | 
ble ders are, we {ſtand ſo well affected to orr. 
ts Nemedys. To bear the being told of 
2 


*aults, is in private Perſons the beſt token 
df Amendment. Tis ſeldom that a Pub- 


Py ick is thus diſpos'd, For where Jealouſy 
nan State, or the ill Lives of the Great Peo- 
celle, or anytother Cauſe is powerful enough 


3 reſtrain the Freedom of Cen ſure in aux 

Kit dart, it in effect deſtroys the Lenegt of 4 | 
1 the whole. There can be no izpartial ' 
and free. Cenſure of Manners where any 
the <culiar Cuſtom or National Opinion is ſet 
apart, and not only exempted from Criti- 
iſm ; byt even, flatter'd with the. higheſt | 
Art. Tis only in a free Nation, ſuch as 
ours, that. Impoſture has no Privilege; and 
AF; | * that. - 


4 
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that neither the Credit of a Court, the | 
power of a Nobility , nor the Awefulneſs 
of a Church can give her Protection, or hin- 1 
der her from being arraign'd in evere Shape | 
and Appearance. Tis true, this Liberty 

may ſeem to run too far. We may per- 
haps be ſaid to make ill uſe of it. ---- So 
every one will ſay, when he himſelf is 
touch'd, and his Opinion freely examin'd. 
But who ſhall be judg of what may bel} 
freely examin*d , and what may not? H here 
Liberty may be us'd, and where it may 
not? What Remedy ſhall we preſcribe toi 
this in general? Can there be a better 
than from that Liberty it-ſelf which is com- 
plain'd of? If Men are vicious, petulan 
or abuſive, the Magiſtrate may corredf 
them: But if they reaſon ill, *tis Reaſonfi 
flill muſt teach 'em to do better. juſtneſſ 
of Thought and Style, Refinement in Man” 
ners, good Breeding , and Politeneſs of e 
very kind, can come only from the Trial 
and Experience of, what is beſt. Let bu 
the Search go freely on; and the right 
Meaſure of every thing will ſoon be found 
Whatever Humour has got the ſtart, if m 
be unnatural, it cannot hold; and he R. 
dicule, it ill plac'd at firſt, will certainly fa 
at laſt where it deſerves. 


f 
* 


al 
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I Hav often wonder'd to ſee Men o 
Senſe ſo mightily alarm'd at the approac 
of any thing like Kidicule on — 
f ; ects 
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eas, as if they migruſted their own Judg- 


hel ru 
ef; nent. For what Ridicule can lie againtt 
in. Neaſon? Or how can any one of the leaſt 


SY uſtneſs of Thought endure a Ridicule 


10 Prong plac'd ? Nothing is more ridiculous 
er ban this it-ſelf. The Vulgar, indeed, may 
co wallow any ſordid Jeſt, any mere Drollery - 


„r Buſfoonery; but it muſt be a finer and 
rauer Wit which takes with the Men of 
Penſe and Breeding, How comes it to paſs 


,q en, that we appear ſuch Cowards in rca- 
na nng, and are ſo afraid to ſtand the 7% 


Sf Ridicule ? ----O ! ſay we, the Subjects 
re too grave. ---- Perhaps fo : but let us 
Nee firſt whether they are really grave or no: 
in the manner we may conceive em, 
hey may peradventure be very grave and 
veighty in our Imagination; but very ridi- - 
alous and impertinent in their own na- 


neſs Imp 
au! ure. 8 is of the very Eſlence of 
fe mpoſture. It does not only make us mit- 


ke other things, but is apt perpetually - 
moſt to miſtake it-ſelf. For even in com- 
non Behaviour, how hard is it for the 
rave Character to keep long out of the 
imits of the formal one? We can never 
e too grave, if we can be aſſur'd we are 
eally what we ſippoſe. And we can never 
oo much honour or revere any thing for 
rave, if we are aſſur'd the Thing is grave, 
s'we apprehend it. The main Point is to 
now always rue Gravity from the falſe > - 
ad this can only be, by carrying the Rule 

A 6 con- 


A 
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1 
conſtantly with us, and freely applying it I 
not only to the Things about us, but to 
our-ſelves. For if uthappily we loſe the 
Meaſure in our-ſelves , we ſhall ſoon loſe 
it in every thing beſides, Now what Rule 
or Meaſure is there in the World, except 
in the conlidering of the real Temper off 
Things, to find which are truly ſerious 
and which ridiculous ? And how can this 
be done, unleſs by * applying the Ridrenie 
to ſee whether it will bear? But if we ſearſ 
to apply this Rule in any thing, what Secu 
rity can we have againſt the Impoſture off 
Formality in all things? We have allow'd 
our- ſelves to be Formaliſis in one Point; ani 
the ſame For mality may rule us as it pleaſe h 
in all other. | da 


*F15:not-in every Diſpoſition that we 
are.capacitated to judg of things. We mul 
beforehand judg of our own Temper, an 
accordingly of other things which fall unde 
our judgment. But we muſt never mor 
pretend to judg of things, or of our ow 
Temper in judging them, when we hay 
given up our preliminary Right of Judi 
ment, and under a Preſumption of Gravit! 
have allow'd our-ſelves to be moſt ridic 
lous, and to admire profoundly the moſt 
diculous things in nature, at leaſt for ouę 1 
we know. For having reſolv'd- neyer Wil 
try, we can never be ſure, nu 


P Infra , pag. &1 2 7 , * | 


— Kidiculum acri 
Fortins & melius magnas plerumque ſecat 

res. 
ac | 
eptMrnis, my Lord, I may fafely aver, is ſo 
offWrue ia it-lelf, and ſo well known for Truth 
us) the cunning Formaliſis of the Age, that 


hisWbcy can better bear to have their Impoſ⸗ 


le; WWures rail'd at, with all the Bitterneſs and 
feu Vehemence imaginable, than ta have them 
-cuWMWouch'd ever fo gently in this other way. 
> bey know very well, that as Modes and 
wa aſhions, fo Opinions, tho ever fo ridicu- 
anWous, are kept up by Solemnity; and that 
ale hoſe formal Notions which grew up pro- 


pably in an il! Mood, and have been con- 
eiv'd in ſober Sadneſs, are never to be re- 


t wagnov'd but in a ſober kind of Chearfulneſs, 
mund by a more eaſy and pleaſant way of 
„ anhought. There is a Melancholy which 
Inde ccompanies all Enthuſaſm. Be it Love or 


religion (for there are Enthuſiaſms in both) 
10thing can put a ſtop to the growing miſ- 
hief of either, till the Melancholy be re- 
mov'd, and the Mind at liberty to hear 
rhat can be ſaid againſt the Ridiculouſneſs 
f an Extreme iu either way. 


It was heretofore the Wiſdom of ſome 
iſe Nations, to let People be Fools as 
nuch as they pleas'd, and neyer to puniſh 

A 7 fcri-. 


* Hor, Cat 10. 
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7 
ſeriouſly what deſerv'd only to be langh'd 8 N 
at, and was, after all, beſt cur'd by that 
innocent Remedy: There are certain Hu- 
mours in Mankind , which of neccffitr 
muſt have vent. The Human Mind and 
Body are both of 'em naturally ſubjec roll 
Commotions : and as there are ſtrange Fer- 
ments in the Blood, which in many Bodys 
occaſion an extraordinary Diſcharge; ſo ini 
Reaſon too, there are heterogeneous Part 
" ticles which muſt be thrown off by Fer. 
mentation. Shou'd Phyſicians endeavoutf 
abſolutely to allay thoſe Ferments of the 
Body, and ſtrike in the Humonrs which 
diſcover themſelves in ſuch Ernptions , they! 
might, inftead of making a Cure, bid fait 
perhaps to raiſe a Plague, and turn: 
Spring-Ague or an Autuimn-Surfeit into at 
epidemical malignant Fever. They are cer: 
tainly as ill Phyſicians in the Boay-Politici 
who wou'd needs be tampering with thef: 
mental Eruptions; and under the ſpe4 
cious pretence of healing this Itch of Su- 
perſtition, and ſaving Souls from the Con 
tagion of Enthuſiaſm, ſthon'd ſet all Natur: 
in an uptoar, and turn a few innocent Car 


c 


. 0 4 

buncles into an Inflammation and mortal 10 
Gangrene. he 
nc 


We read * in Hiſtory that PAN, whenfes; 
he accompany'd Bacchus in an Expedia 
tion to the Iadies, found means to ſtrike he 

Terro 
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WET error thro* a Hoſt of Enemys, by the help 
Vea ſmall Company, whoſe Clamors he 
"WSnanag'd to good advantage among the 
choing Rocks and Caverns of a woody 
JV ale. The hoarſe bellowing ofthe Caves, 
WF 0in'd to the hideous aſpect ofſuch dark and 
eſart Places, rais'd ſuch a Horror in the 
WF nemy, that in this ſtate their Imagination 

elp'd 'em to hear Voices, and doubtleſs to 
ar Wee Forms too, which were more than Hu- 
et- nan: whilſt the Uncertainty of what they 
ourlFear'd made their Fear yet greater, and ſpread 
theſſht faſter by implicit Looks than any Narra- 
nich ion con'd convey it. And this was what 
theſhhn atter-times Men call'd à Panick. The 
kau rory indeed gives a good Hint of the nature 
n Mf this Paſſion, which can hardly be without 
> alWome mixture of Enthuſiaſm, and Horrors 


85 f a ſuperſtitious kind. 

1414.4 

hefe One may with good reaſon call every 
\peWaſſion Panick which is rais'd in a Mul- 


itude, and convey'd by Aſpect, or as it 
vere by Contact of Sympathy. Thus po- 
ular Fury may be call'd Pan:ck, when the 
age of the People, as we have ſometimes - 
nown , has put them beyond themſelves ;; 
ſpecially where * Religion has had to do. 

nd in this ſtate their very Looks are in- 
whele&ious. The Fury flies from Faceto Face; 
pedifftnd the Diſeaſe is no ſooner ſeen than caught. 
ike hey who in a better Situation of Mind 
"err0 have 
» Inſrd, p. 45. dd Y OL, ITE p.66. in the Nettes. 
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have beheld a Multitude under the power 
of this Paſſion, have own'd that they ſaw 
in the Countenances of Men ſomeching 
more ghaſtly and terrible than at other times 
is expreſs'd on the moiſt paſſionate occa« il 

ſion. Such force. has * Society in ill, as | 
well as in good . Paſſions: and fo much 
ſtronger any Affection is for being ſocial | 


and communicatite. 


Trvs, my Lord, there are many Pa- 
nicks in Mankind, beſides merely tha- of 
I'ear. And thus is Religion alſo Pazick ; 
when Enthuſiaſm of any. kind gets up, as | 
oft, on melancholy occaſions, it will. For 
Vapours naturally riſe; and in bad times 
eſpecially, when the Spirits of Men are low, 
as either in publick Calamitys, or during! 
the Unwholeſomneſs of Air or Diet, or 
when Convulſions happen in Nature, Storms, 
Earthquakes , or other amazing Prodig ys: 
at this ſeaſon the Pazick mult needs ran 
high, and the Magiſtrate of neceſſity giie 
way to it. For to apply a ſerious Remedy, 
and bring the Sword, or Faſces, as a Cure, 
mult make the Cafe more melancholy, 
and increaſe - the very Cauſe of the Dil- 
temper.. To forbid Mens natural Fears, and 
to endeavour the over-powering them bi ©, 
other Fears, mult needs be a moſt unnatuſ;, 

_ 


» Infra» p 110, &c, and VOL II 9. 100, 106% » 4 
&c. 127> &c. 
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al Method. The Magiſtrate, if he be any 
rtiſt, ſhou'd have a gentler hand; and in- 
ead of Cauſticks, Inciſions, and Amputa- 
ig ions, ſhou'd be uſing the ſofteſt Balms ; and 
es Witt a kind Sympathy entering into the 
Joncern of the People, and taking, as it 
vere, their Paſſion upon him, ſhou'd, when 
ch De has ſooth'd and ſatisfy'd it, endeavour, 
al b; chearful ways, to divert and heal it. 


= Tn:is was antient Policy: and henze 
54. as a notable * Author of our Nation ex- 
of Prelles it) tis neceſſary a People ſhou'd have 
i Publick Leadinz in Religion. For to 
as Aeny the Magiſtrate a, Worſhip, or take 
Ol Rway a National Church, is as mere En- 
nes huſiaſm as the Notion which ſets up Per- 
W. eeution. For why ſhou'd there not be 
ing publick Walks, as well as private Gardens? 
OW by not publick Librarys, as well as pri- 
ms, ge Education and Home- Tutors? But to 
YS-'W:c(crive bounds to Fancy and Speculation, 
rungo regulate Mens Apprehenſions and reli— 
zwe boas Beliefs or Fears, to ſuppreſs by Vio- 
q Mence the natural Paſſion of Enthuſiaſm, or 
arc lo endeavour to aſcertain it, or reduce it to 
ae Species, or bring it under any one Mo- 
DilÞifcation, is in truth no better Senſe, nor 
andqpeſerves a better Character, than what the 
1 Dh Comedian declares of the like Project in 
atl'Yhe Affair of Love 
ra ----- Nihila 


105 * HARRINGTON, + Ter, Eun. Ad. 1. Sc. 1, 
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Onam fi des operam ut cum ratione inſaniat. 


Nor only the Viſienarys and Enthu 
fiaſts of all kinds were tolerated , youl 

Lordſhip knows, by the Antients ; but on 
the other fide, Philoſophy had as free 
courſe, and was permitted as a Ballance al 
gainſt Superſtition. And whilſt ſome Sects 8 
ſuch as the Pythagorean and latter Pla 
#ick , join'd in with the Superſtition and En 
thuſiaſm of the Times; the Epicarean , then 
Academick, and others, wereallow'd to ul 
all the Force of Wit and Raillery again 
it. And thus matters were happily ball, 
lanc'd; Reaſon had fair Play; Learning an, 


* . N 1 2 
Science flouriſh'd. Wonderful was the Hari 


mony and Temper which aroſe from a 
theſe Contrarietys. Thus Superſtition ani 
Enthuſiaſm were mildly treated, and being 
let alone, they never raged to that degrelf 
as to occaſion Bloodſhed, Wars, Perſecuf 
tions and Devaſtat'on in the World. Buff 
a new ſort of Policy, which extends it-ſe 
to another World, and conſiders the futur 
Lives and Happineſs of Men rather than thi 
preſent, has made us leap the Bounds of 
natural Humanity; and out of a ſupernaſf 
tural Charity, has taught us the way © 
plaguing one another moſt devoutly. If 
has rais'd an “ Antipathy which no tem 
poral Intereſt cou'd ever do; and entail'g 

upol 


ö Oa 
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"0 
1, Pon us 2 mutual Hatred to all Eternity. 
ad now Uniformity in Opinion (a hope- 
project!) is look'd on as the only Ex- 
eient againſt this Evil. The ſavizz of 
YOU Souls is now the heroick Paſſion of exalted 
oe irits; and is become in a manner the chief 
WT arc of the Magiſtrate, and the very End 


0. '2 f Government it- ſelf. 

ö be. 

* lr Magiſtracy ſhou'd vouchſafe to inter- 
tl ole thus much in other Sciences, am 

ou fraid we ſhou d have as bad Logick, as 

ain Mathematicks, and in every kind as 

bi Philoſophy, as we often have Divinity, 


WM Countrys where a preciſe Orthodoxy is 
Fried by Law. Lis a hard matter for a 
WF overnment to ſettle Wit. If it does but 
n eep us ſober and honelt, *tis likely we 
ali Abi 1 7 1 ir! 
all have as much ility in our ſpiritual 
in our temporal Affairs: and if we can 


nf ut be truſted, we ſhall have Wit enough 
301 fave our- ſelves, when no Prejudice lies 

Cal the way, But if Honeſty and Wit be 
1 ſufficient for this ſaving Work, tis in 
ay ain for the Magiſtrate to meddle with it : 


ace if he be ever ſo virtuous or wile, 
e may be as ſoon miſtaken as another 
Tan. I am ſure the only way to fave Mens 
Penſe, or preſerve Wit at all in the World, 
to give Liberty to Wit. Now Wit can 
„erer have its Liberty, where the Free- 
om of Raillery is Taken away: For a- 
gainſt ſerious Extravagances and ſplenetick 

Humours 
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* there is no other Remedy than 
this. | 
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WE have indeed full Power over all o- 
ther Modifications of Spleen. We may treat 
other Enthuſiaſins as we pleaſe. We ma 
ridicule Love, or Gallantry, or Knight Er 
rantry to the utmoſt; and we find, thai 
in theſe latter days of Wit, the Humouſ® 
of this kind, which was once ſo prevalent WF 
is pretty wall declin'd. The Cruſades , the 
reſcuing of Holy Lands, and ſuch devoutf 
Gallantcys are in leſs requeſt than former 
ly : But if ſomething of this militant Re- 
ligion , ſomething of this Soul-reſcuing Spik 
rit, and Saint-Errantry prevails till , wil 
need not wonder, when we conlider in how 
ſolemn a manner we treat this Diſtemper : 
and how prepoſterouſly we go about to curg 
Enthuſiaſm, | 


wed J — 


D. 


5 YE 


I C ax hardly forbear fancying , tha 
it we had a. (ſort of Inquiſition, or formal 
Court of Judicature, with. grave Officers 
and Judges, erected to reitraia Poetica 
Licence, and in general to ſuppreſs that 
Fancy and Humour of Verlificatioh ; bat 
in particular that moſt extravagant Paſſion? 
of Love, as it is ſ:t out by Poets, in ige 
Heatheaiſh Dreſs of VENnus's and C 
IDS: if the Poets, as Ringleaders ant 
Teachers of this Hereſy , were, undeif ba 
grievous Penaltys , , forbid. to enchant the i 
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e People, on the other fide, were, un- 
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pirit: We ſhou'd have Field-Conventicles 


F 
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cople by their vein of Rhyming ; and if 


er proportionable Penaltys, forbid to 
earken to any ſuch Charm, or lend their 


Wicntion to any Love-] ale, fo much, as 
a Play, a Novel, or a Bad; we might 
Wcrhaps ſee a new Arcadia ariling out of 


his heavy Perſecution : Old People and 
would be ſeiz'd with a verſifying 


Lovers and Poets: Forefts won'd be 
I'd with romantick Shepherds and Shep— 
erdeſſes; and Rocks reſound with E- 
hoes of Hymns and Praiſes offer'd to the 
owers of Love. We might indeed have 
fair Chance, by this Management, to 
ring back the whole Frain of Heathen 
3ods, and ſet our cold Northern Iſland 


orning wih as many Alta's to VENUS 


nd APOLLO, as were formerly in Cypras, 
Delys, or any of thoſe warmer Cres 
Climates. 
S ECT. II. 

UT, my Lord, you may perhaps won» 

der, that having been drawn into ſuch 
a ſerious Subject as Religion, I ſhou'd for- 
get my ſelf to far as to give way to Rail. 
lery and Humour. I muſt own, my Lord, 
'tis not merely thro' Chance that this has 
happen'd. To ſay truth, I hardly care ſo 
much as to think on this Subject, _ 
els 


22 rr Set, i 
leſs to write on it, without endeavourin 

to put my ſelf in as good Hdmour as 
poſſible. People indeed, who can endun 4 
no middle Temper, but are all Air and Hui 
mour, know little of the Doubts and Scruil 
ples of Religion, and are ſafe from any in 
mediate Influence of devout Melancholy offi 
Enthuſiaſm; which requires more DelibeW 
ration and thoughtful Practice to fix it-lelif 
in a Temper, and grow habitual. But bel 
the Habit what it will; to be deliver'd of 
it at ſo ſad a Coſt as Inconfideratenels , u 
Madneſs, is what I wou'd never wiſh to 
be my Lot. I had rather (ſtand all Adven- 
tures with Religion, than endeavour to 
get rid of the Thoughts of it by Diverſion 
All I contend for, is to think of it zz 4 
right Humour; and that this goes more 
than half-way towards thinking r:g-zly of 
it, is what I ſhall endeayour to demon 

rate. 


GOOD HUMOUR is not only the bel 
Security againſt Eutbuſiaſm, but the bel 
Foundation of Piety and true Religion 
For if right Thoughts and worthy Ap 
prehenſions of the Supreme Being , are 
fundamental to all true Worſhip and Ado- 
ration; *tis more than probable, that we 
ſhall never miſcarry is this reſpect, excepiſ 
thro' ill Humour only. Nothing beſide 
ill Humour, either natural or forc'd, cat 


bring a May to think ſeriouſly that the 
l Worle 


1, Mea. z. concerning ENTHUSIASM. 23 
orid is govern'd by any deviliſh or ma- 
ious Power. I very much queſtion whe- 
Wer any thing, beſides ill Humour, can be 
Ne Cauſe of Atheiſm. For there are fo 
any Arguments to perſuade a Man in 
Nomour, that, in the main, all things are 
indly and well diſpos'd, that one wou'd 
Wink it impoſſible for him to be ſo far out 
r conceit with Affairs, as to imagine they 
l ran at aiventures; and that %e World, 


dogg venerable and wiſe a Face as it carry'd, 
„ ad neither Senſe nor Meaning in it. This 
h toflowever Jam perſuaded of, that nothing 
ven ede ill Humour can give us dreadful or 


| Thoughts of a Supreme Manager. No- 
ing can perſuade us of Sullenneſs or 
ourneſs in ſuch a Being, beſide the actual 
re feeling of ſomewhat of this kind with- 
) our-ſelves: and if we are afraid of bring- 
g good Humour into Religion, or think- 
Ig with Freedom and Pleaſantneſs on ſuch 
ſubject as Go p; 'tis becauſe we con- 


e beleive the Subject ſo like our- ſelves, and 
e bein hardly have a Notion of Majeſiy and 
gion reatueſt, without Statelineſs and Moroſe- 
Ap accompanying it. 

„ are 

Ado Tyis, however, is the juſt Reverſe of 


at Character, which we own to be moſt 
2x ceptWwinely Good, when we ſee it, as we ſome⸗ 
beſidq mes do, in Men of higheſt Power among 
„ Calls. If they paſs for truly Good, we dare 
at theFeat them freely, and are ſure they will 
Vorle not 
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not be diſpleas'd with this Liberty. Th 
are doubly Gainers by this Goodneſs q 
theirs. For the more they are ſearch'Mf 
into, and familiarly examin'd, the mo 
their Worth appears; and the Diſcovere 
charm'd with his Succeſs , eſteems and love 
more than ever, when he has prov'd thi 
additional Bounty in his Superior, and rf 
flects on that Candor an! Generoſity ha 
has experienc'd. Yonr Lordſhip know. 
more perhaps of this Myſtery than any one 
How elſe ſhou'd you have been ſo belor r 
in Power, and out of Power ſo adher'd tot 
and ſtill more belov'd? N 
TAN Ek Heaven! there are even 
our own Age ſome ſuch Examples. | 
former Ages there have been many ſuch 
We have known mighty Princes, and eve: 
Emperors of the World, who cou'd ben 
unconcernedly, not only the free Cenfſi 
of their Actions, but the moſt ſpiteſul Re 
proaches-and Calumnys, even to thei 
faces. Some perhaps may wiſh there ha 
never been ſach Examples found in Hes 
thens: but more eſpecially, that the occa 
ſion had never been given by Chriſtian, 
»Twas more the Misfortune indeed 0 
Mankind in general, than of Chriſtians it 
particular, that ſome of the earlier Roa 
Emperors were ſuch Monſters of Tyrant 
ny, and began a Perſecution, not on reli 
gious Men merely, but on all who wer 
ſuſpecteg *5 
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ppecded of Worth or Virtue, What cou'd 
Wave been a higher Honour or Advantage 
o Chriltianity , than to be perſecuted by 
NERO? But better Princes, who cams 
fer; were perſuaded to remit theſe ſevere: 
ourſes, *I'is true, the Magiſtrate might 
doflibly have been ſurpriz'd with the new= 
geſs of a Notion, which he might pretend, 
erhaps, did not only deſtroy the Sacred= 
els of his Power, but treated him and alt 
len as profane, impious, aud damn'd, who 
Wntcr'd not into certain particular Modes 
e Worſhip ; of which there had been for- 
\crly ſo many thouſand inſtituted, all of 
m compatible and ſociable till that time. 
n lowever, ſuch was the Wiſdom of ſome 
| ucceeding Miniltrys , that the edge of 
ſucherſecution was much abated ; and even 
erelat “ Prince, who was eſteem'd the great- 
ben. Enemy of the Chriſtian Sect, and who 
nſuMinſelf had been educated in it, was a 
| ReMrcat Reltrainer of Perſecution, and wou'd 
the low of nothing further than a Reſump- 
e hallen of Church- Lands and publick Schools, 
1:F'thoat any attempt on the Goods or Pet= 
occaſÞn3 even of thoſe who branded the State- 
2.8 igion, and made a Merit of affronting 
ie publick Worſhip. 
ed fer P 
ans it 
Roma 
Tyran 
n rel 


Were 
ſpe dec dee VOL, III. 2p. 87, 88, 89. in the Notes, 


Tis well we have the Authority of 4 
cred Author in our Religion, to atlure us, 
8 that 
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that the Spirit of * Love and Humanity iii 
above that of Martyrs. Otherwiſe , one 
might be a little ſeandaliz'd , perhaps, al 
the Hiſtory of many of our prjanitive Con- 
feſfors and Martyrs, even according to out 
own accounts. There is hardly now in 
the World ſo good a Chriſtian (if th's bel 


indeed the Mark of a good one) who, iti 1 


he happen'd to live at Conſtantinopie, off 
elſewhere under the Protection of the 
Turks, would think it fitting or decent to 
ive any Diſturbance to their Moeſyue - 
Worthip And as good Proteltants , my 
Lord, as you and I are, we ;hou'd conſider 
him as little better than a rank Enthufiaſt, 


who, out of hatred. to the Romiſh Idolz 
try, ſhou'd, in time of high Maſs (where 
Maſs perhaps. was by Law eſtabliſh'd) in 
terrupt the Prieſt with Clamours , or fall 


foul on his Images and Relicks. 


THneReE are ſome, it ſeems , of out 
good Brethren , the, French Proteſtants ,i 
Jately come among us, who are mightily 
taken with this Primitive way. They hare 
ſet a- foot the Spirit of Martyrdom to 
a wonder in their own Covntry; and they 
Jong to be trying it here, it we will 
give 'em leave, and afford 'em the Occ 
ſion: that is to ſay, if we will only do 'em 
the favour to hang or impriſon 'em; if we 

Will 
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iin only be ſo obliging as to break their 
one! ones for 'em, after their Country-faſhion, 
ow up their Zeal , and ſtir a-freſh the 
on- Foals of Perſecution, But no ſuch Grace 
out an they hitherto obtain of us. So hard- 
in! earted we are, that notwithſtanding their 
bel en Mob are willing to beſtow kind Blows 

pon 'em, and fairly ſtone 'em now and 
or Wien in the open Street; tho the Prieſts of 
the Pieir own Nation wou'd gladly give 'em 


t to eeir deſir'd Diſcipline „and are earneſt to 
"Rr 4 ght their probationary Fires for em; we 
ee Men, who are Malters in our 
ice wn Country, will not ſuffer the Enthus 
a(t alls to be thus us d. Nor can we be ſup- 
Old to act thus in envy to their Phenix- 
here ect, which it ſeems has riſen out of the 


lames, and wou'd willingly grow to be a 
ew Church by the fame manner of Pro- 
ation as the old one, whole Seed was 
July ſaid to be from the Blood of the Mar- 


rs. 


Bor how barbarous ſtill, and niore thaw 
.MFatheniſhly cruel , are we tolerating Eng- 

Men! For, not contented to deny 
:ſe prophecying Enthuſiaſts the Honour 
a Perſecution , we have deliver'd 'em, 


Dh er to the cruellelt Contempt in he 
em 21d. 1 am told, tor certain, that they 
t wee at * this very time the Subject of a 
will B 2 choice 
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choice Droll or Puppet-Show at Bart'len q. 
Fair. There, doubtleſs, their ſtrange Ve. 
ces and involuntary Agitations are ac 
mirably well acted, by the Motion ci 
Wires , and Inſpiration of Pipes. For the 
Bodys of the Prophets, in their State of 
Prophecy, being not in their own power 
but (as they ſay themſelves) mere pafliveſ 
Organs , actuated by an exterior Force 1 
have nothing natural, or reſembling re 
Life, in any of their Sounds or Motions . 
10 that how aukardly forever a PuppaSht 
Show may imitate other Actions, it mul; 
needs repreſent this Paſſion to the Life 
And whilſt Bart'lemy-Fair is in poſſeſſio 
of this Privilege, I dare ſtand Security th, 
our National Church, that no Se& of Ex 
thuſſiaſts, no new Venders of Prophecy on 
Miracles, ſhal) ever get the ſtart , or piſlio. 
her to the trouble of trying her Streng. 
With 'em , in any Caſe, PR 
HaPypyY it was for us, that when P 1 
pery had got poſſeſſion, Smithfield was us I, 
in a more tragical way. Many of our fi 
Reformers , tis fear'd, were little bett@pg/ 
than Enthuſiaſts : and God knows whſſhne 
ther a Warmth of this kind did not confſony; 
derably help us in throwing off that ſp' ting 
tual Tyranny. So that had not the Prie 
as is uſual , prefer'd the love of Blood , g; 
all other Paſſions , they might in a metrÞowir 
way , perhaps, have evaded the great 1 
0 g » 
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Force of our reforming Spirit. I never 
heard that the antient Heathens were ſo 
well advis'd in their ill Purpoſe of ſup- 
prefſing the Chriſtian Religion in its firſt 
Riſe, as to make ule, at any time, of this 
Jart'lemy. Fair Method. But this I am per- 
ſuaded of, that hid the Truth of the Goſ- 
cl been any way ſurmountable, they 
you'd hive bid much fairer for the ſilen- 
nz it, if they had choſen to bring our 
ns Primitive Founders upon the Stage in a 
paWleaſanter way thin that of Bear Skins and 
muſßhitch-Barrels. 

Lite 5 

foi Tu Jews were naturally a very * clon- 
ty (Wy People, and wou'd endure little Rai!- 
F Enflery in any thing; much leſs in what be- 
cy WQong'd to any religious DoQrines or Opi 

Yr Piions. Religion was look'd upon with 1 
rengſpllen Eye; and Hanging was the only 
e nedy they cou'd preſcribe for any thing 
hich look'd like ſetting up a new Revela- 
n Fon. The ſovereign Argument was, Cra- 
as uy, Crucify. But with all their Malice 
ur füt Inveteracy to our Saviour, and his 
2 beltYroſllcs after h'm, had they but taken the 
s Whiſincy to act ſuch Puppet-Sbows in his 
t colFontempt, as at this hour the Papiſts are 
ir ſ\p'Ming in his Honour; I am apt to think 
 Priety B 3 they 
10041 Þ odr Author having been cenſur'd for this and ſom? 
merrgowing Paſſages concerning the Fews , the Reader is 


reat}''9 to the Notes and Citations in VO L. III. p. 53, 


Fo be _ And, ibid. ing, 116, &c. See alſo below 
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they might poſſibly have done our Re. 
ligion more harm, than by all their other 
Ways of Severity. ; F 

I BELIEVE oür great and learned Apo 
file found leſs * Advantage from the ea, 
Treatment of his Athenian Antagoniſts, 
than from the ſurly and curſt Spirit of th , 
moſt perſecuting Few» Citys. He mad 
leſs Improvement of the Candor and Ci. 
vVility OF his Roman Judges, than of th 
Zeal of the Synagogue, and Vechemenc 8. 
of his National Prieſts. Tho when I con. 
ſider this Apoſtle as appearing either be 
fore the witty Athenians , or before a K 
man Court of Judicature, in the Preſeng 
of their great Men and Ladys, and ſw 
how handſomly he accommodates himſel 
to the Apprehenſions and I emper of thoſ® 
politer People: I do not find that he de 
clines the way of Wit or goud Humour 
but, withont ſuſpicion of his Cauſe, is wil 
Ting generouſly to commit it to this Proof, 
and try it againſt the Sharpneſs of any N hat 
dicule which might be offer'd. '. W; 


Bor tho the Jews were never pleas'd 10 
try their Wit or Malice this way again. 
ous 


„What Adyantage he made of his Sufferings , and ho 
pathetically his Bonds and Stxipes were ſet to view, wy 
often pleaded by him, to raiſe his Character, & advan 
the Intereſt of Chriſtianity , any one who reads 
Fpiftles, and is well acquainted with his Manner uit 
Style, may eaſily obſerye,. 1 q 
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our Saviour or his Apoſtles; the irreligious 
art of the Heathens had try'd it long 
er detore againſt the beſt Doctrines and beit 
Characters of Men which had ever ariſen 
mongſt 'em. Nor did this prove in the 
ad any Injury, but on the contrary the 
Wl i'gheſt Advantage to thoſe very Charac- 
ers and DoQtines, which, having ſtood 
he Proof, were found ſo ſolid and juſt; 
ae Höhe divineſt Man who had ever appear'd 
Ii the Heathen World, was in the height 
the r witty Times, and by the wittieſt of 
10S! Poets, moſt abominably ridicul'd, in a 
Bolle Comedy writ and ated on purpoſe. 
at ſo far was this from ſinking his Re- 
K utation, or ſuppreſſing his Philoſophy. 
ner hat they each increas'd the more for it; 
ad he apparently grew to be more the 
lei Envy of other Teachers. He was not on- 
contented to be ridicul'd ; bat, that he 
de, night help the Poet as much as poſſible, 
e preſented himſelf openly in the Thea- 
er; that his real Figure (which was no ad- 
507% antageous one) might be compar'd w th 
N. hat which the witty Poet had brought 
Ds his Repreſentative on the Stage. Such 
„aas his good Humour! Nor cou'd there 
d ty 2 in the World a greater Teſtimony of 
e invincible Goodneſs of the Man, or a 
Wreater Demonſtration, that there was no 
mpoſture either in his Character or Opi- 
ions. For that Iinpoſture ſhou'd dare 
aſtain the Encounter of a grave Enemy, is 
. B 4 no 
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no wonder. A ſolemn Attack, ſhe knows, 
fs not of ſuch danger to her. There is 
mothing ſhe abhors or dreads like Pleaſant . 
meſs and goed Humour. Av 


SECT. IVY, 


1 
Fr 
» 
1 


r 7 
* 


* SHORT, my Lord, the melancholy n 
way of treating Religion is that which, Wu 
According to my apprehenſion, renders it 
10 tragical, and is the occaſion of its ad. 
Ing in reality ſuch diſmal Tragedys in the I 
World. And my Notion is, that provi. 
ded we treat Religion with good Man- 
ners, we can never uſe too much good Hu. rr 
g&20#r , Or examine it with too much Free. 

dom and Familiarity, For, if it be genuine pl. 
and ſincere, it will not only ſtand then: 
Proof, but thrive and gain advantage from 
Hence: if it be ſpurious, or mix'd with Pa 
any Impoſture, it will be detected and an 


Tut melancholy way in which we have 2 
ren taught Religion, makes us unapt to 
ahink of it in good Humour. Tis in Ad- an. 


verſity chiefly, or in ill Health, under Af. in 
fiction, or Diſturbance of Mind, or Diſ- an 
compoſure of Temper, that we have re- t) 
courſe to it. Tho in reality we are nevet ber 
fo unfit to think of it as at ſuch a heavy wh 
and dark Hour, We can never be fit to, oY 

2 


comemplate any thing above us, when f 
PE ne 
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ee are in no condition to look into our- 
Weclves, and calmly examine the Temper of 
Hour own Mind and Paſſions. For then it is 
Ave ſee Wrath, and Fury, and Revenge, 
Ind Terrors in he DEIIY; when we are 
in of Dillurbances and Fears within, and 
ave, by Sufferance and Auxiety, loſt ſo 
much of the natural Calm and Ealineſs of 
ur Te nper. 


We muſt not only be in ordinary good 
heWHumonr , but in the beſt of Humours , 
i. Ind in the ſwecteſt , k indeſt Diſpoſition 
n. Por our Lives , to underſtand well what 
1. re GCootneſs is, and what thoſe Artributes 
imply, which we aſcrive with ſuch Ap- 
ne plauſe and Honour to zhe DEITT. We 
he Iſnall then be able to fee beſt, whether 
m Ithoſe Forms of Juſtice , thoſe Degrees of 
th Paniſhment, that Temper of Reſentment, 
nd and thoſe Meaſures of Offente and Indigna- 
ion, which we vulgarly ſuppoſe in Gop, 
are ſutable to thoſe original Ideas of Good- 
we et, which the ſame Divine Being, or 
to Nature under him, has implanted in us, 
d- and which we muſt neceſlarily preſuppoſe. 
Af. Fin order to give him Praiſe or Hononr in 
ic Jam kind. This, my Lord, is the beſt Secu? 
re- Irtty againſt all Superſtition : To remem- 
ver Aber, that there is nothing in Goh bu 
WII what is God!ize ; and that He is either 
to at all, or truly and perfectiy Good, But 
ien when we are afraid to uſe our Reafon 
We. i Bs freely. 
r 
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freely, even on that very Queſtion, Whe- . 
« ther He really be, or ot; we then 
actually preſume him bad, and flatly con- 
trad ict that pretended Character of Good. 2 
neſs and Greatneſs; whilſt we diſcover thin 
Miftruſt of his Temper, and fear his Anger" 
and Reſentment, in the caſe of this Freedon N 
ef INQUIRY: 5 


Wr have a notable Inſtance of this Free- s 
dom in one of our ſacred Authors. As pa- 
tient as Jon is ſaid to be, it cannot be de- 
nied that he makes bold enough with G ov, 8” 
and takes his. Providence roundly to task. l 
His Friends, indeed, plead hard with him, e 
and uſe all Arguments, right or wrong, to 
patch up Object ons, and ſet the Affairs of" 
Providence upon an, equal foot. They Aa 
make a merit of ſaying all the Good they 


can of Go, at the very ſtretch of ther = 
Reaſon, and ſometimes quite beyond it, © 


Bat this, in Jop's opinion , is * Hatterin 
: , L 
G 0D, accepting of G 01's Perſon, and even 


mocking bim. And no wonder. For, wha” 
merit can there be in believing GoD , ol o 


kis Providence, upon frivolous and weak 5 
grounds? What Virtue- in aſſuming an 
Opinion contrary to the apperance ii; 
Things „ and reſolving to hear nothing 
which may be ſaid againſt it? Excellent 
Character of the GOD of Trauth! that he 
ſuou'd be offended at us, for having refus 

ty 


Chap, Alli, ver, 77 2, , & 195. 
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_ eo put the lye upon our Underſtandings, 

s much as in us lay, and be ſatisfy'd with 
s tor _— believ'd at a venture, and 
I. Pgainſt our Reaſon, what might have been 
2 he greateſt Fal ſehood in the world, for any 
ing we cou'd bring as a Proof or Evi- 


Mence to the contrary ! 

lr is impoſſible that any beſides an ill- 
„ natur d Man can wiſh againſt the Being of 
. & $00: for this is wiſhing againſt the Pub- 
e. Wick, and even againſt one's private Good 
b. oo, it rightly underſtood. But if a Man 
as not any ſuch ill-will to ſtifle his Belief, 
n. De mult have ſurely an unhappy Opinion of 
0% op, and believe him not ſo good by far 
os he knows Himſe H to be, if he imagines 
je hat an impartial Uſe of his Reaſon , in any 
ey Waiter of Speculztion whatever, can make 


et im run any risk Hereafter; and that a 
„ nean Denial of bis Reaſen, and an Affecta- 
Fon of Belief in any Point tov hard for his 
nderſtanding, can intitle him to any 
hu Tavour in another World. This is being 
I ycop/2nts in Religion, mere Paraſites of 


il Jevotion. Tis uiing G Þ as the crafty 
n . Beggars uſe thoſe they addreſs to, when 
bey are ignorant of their Quality. The 

ingl (ovices amongſt *em may innocently come 


Put, perhaps, with a Good Sir, or a God 
he Fſeotb But with the old Stagers , no 
1p (Fpatter whom they meet in a Coach, tis 
0% B 6 always 
vol. 111 f. 125, 6 „7, 8. 
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always Good your Honour! or Good your 
| Loraſi p! or your Ladyſhip | For if there 4 
| ſhou'd be really a Lord in the caſe, ye 
| ſhou'd be. undone ( ſay they) for want off 
giving the. Title: bat if the Party thou'd il 
be-no Lord, there wou'd be. no Offence ; Mt 
it. woud not bz il) taken... : 


| 0 
{ A'nD thus it is in Religion: We are 
highly, coacern'd how to veg right ; andi 
| think all depends upon hitting the 777%, 
and, making à good Gueſs. *I'is the mots 
bigzaly Refuge imaginable ,. which is ſo" 
mightily; cry'd up, and ſtands as a great 
Maxim with many able Men; „ That they 
„ ſhou'd ſtrive to have Faith, and believer 
„to the utmoſt: becauſe if, after all, ther 
„be nothing in the matter, there will bi 
„ano harm in being thus deceiv'd ; but ih 
„there be any thing, it will be fatal fo 
„them not to have believ'd to the full.) 
Bat t'jey are ſo far miſtaken, that whill 
they. have this T hought, *tis- certain the 
can never believe either to their Satis fach 
tion and Happineſs in this World, or wit 
any, advantage of Recommendation to 
another. For beſides that our Reaſon 
which knows the Cheat; will never reli 
thozrowly ſatisfy'd on ſuch a Bottom, but 
tyrn us often a-drift, and toſs us in a St 
h Doubt and Perplexity z we cannot bY 
actually grow: ve in our Religion, argÞum 
tert tina wrſe Opinion (ill of a SA enn / 
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'D::ry; whilſt our Delief is founded on 


ee injarioas a Thovght of him. 

ef 

To love the Publick, to ſtudy univer- 
dn Good, and to promote the Intereſt of 


he whole World, as far as lies within our 
ower , is ſurely the Height of Goodneſs, 
nd makes that Temper which we call 
WD :ie. In this Temper, my Lord, (for 
urely you ſhou'd know it well) *tis natu - 
al for us to wiſh that others ſhou'd par- 
ke with us, by- being convinc'd. of the 
Winccrity of our Exemple. 'Tis natural 
or us to wiſh our Merit ſhon'd be known; 
e articularly, if it be our fortune to have 
e erv'd a Nation as a gcmd Miniſter; or as 
ert ome Prince, or Father of a Country, to 
ave render'd happy a conſiderable Part of 
lankind under our Care. But if it hap» 
en'd, that of this number there ſhou'd be - 
ome ſo ignorantly. bred , and of ſo re- 
te a Province, as to have lain out of 
heſ he hearing of our Name and Act'ous; or 
ac iearing of em, ſhou'd be ſo puzzl'd with 
vid ad and contrary Storys told up and down 
to 0ncerning us, thu they knew not what 
on Wo thuk , whether there were really in the 
rei Nord any fach Perſon as o ar- ſelf: Shou'd 
ve not, in good truth, de ridiculous to 
ake oftence at this? And ſhon'd we not 
ats ſor extravagantly moroſe and. i l- 
aWHumoar'd, if iuſtcad of treating the matter 
enn Rails, we ſhowd think in earneſt 
1% PB: 757 of i 
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of revengiug our-ſelves on the offending * 5 
Partys, who, out of their ruſtick Ignoran- 
ce, ill Judgment, or Incredality , hall 
ditracted from our Renown ? 3 

How ſhall we ſay then? Does it really 
deſerve Praiſe to be thus concern'd about 
it? Is the doing Good for Glory's fake, ſo 
divine a thing? or, Is it not diviner, to do 
Good even where it may be thought inglo- 
rious , even to the [ngratctul , and to thoſe 
who are wholly infentible of the Good they 
receive? How comes it then, that what i; 
ſo divine in us, ſhou'd loſe its Character in 
the Divine Being? And that according a3 
the DEITY is repreſented to us, he ſhou Hau 
more reſemble the weak, * womaniſh , and 


- = E 
impotent part of our Nature, than the ge. m 
neroas, manly, and divine? . 
s t« 
r9 


NE wou'd think, my Lord, it were N Lil 

in reality no hard thing to know out 
own Weaknefles at firlt ſight, and dil 
tinguiſh the Features of human  Frailty 
with which we are ſo well acquaintei. 
One wou'd think it were eaſy to unde e 
ſtand , that Provocation and Offence, An| 
ger, Revenge, Jealouſy in poſnt of Ho- 
nour or Power, Love of Fame, Goty 


and the like , belong only to limited Be- op 


. ) 
9 
Ings; M. 


* Infra, p. 231. Ard. vol. III. f. 5:6. 
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Wings , and are neceſſarily excluded a Being 
'ESrhich is perfect and univerſal. But if we 
ave never ſettled with our-ſelves any 
Notion of what is morally excellent; or if 
Nee cannot truſt to that Reaſon which 
eus us, that nothing beſide what is ſo, can 
Wave place in zhe DEIT I; we can nei- 
Sher truſt to any thing which others relate 
"Df him, or which he himſelf reveals to us. 
„e muſt be ſatisfy'd before-hand, that he 
ic 5 good, and cannot: deceive us. Without 
ois, there can be no real religious Faith, 
0 r Confidence, Now, if. there be really 
nFomething previous to Revelation, ſome 
1 intecedent Demonſtration of Reaſon, to 
"ure us that Go p, and withal, that 
nee is / good as not to deceive us; the 
me Reaſon, if we will truſt to it, will 
emonſtrate to us, that Go p is /o good 
s to exceed the very beſt of us i» Goodneſs, 
| \n after this manner we can haveno Dread 
r Suſpicion to render us uneaſy: for it is 
ere ice only, and not Goodneſs, which can 
Make us afraid. d 


Ss THERE is an odd way of reaſoning, 
Pat in certain Diſtempers of Mind very 
overeign to thoſe who can apply it; 
nd it is this: „ There can be no Malice 
bot where Intereſts are oppos'd.. A 


7:1, univerſal Being can have no Intereit 
Der , Oppoſite: and therefore can have no 
55 % Malice.“ If there be 4 general Mind, 


it: 


„Free S<t; 5 
iti can. have no particular Intereſt : But 
the general Good, or Good of the Whole, 
and its own private Good, . muſt of ne- 
eeſſity be one aud the fame, . It can in- 
tend nothing beſides, nor aim at any Wd 
thing beyond, nor be provok*'d to any. 
thing . contrary. So that we have only Mf 
to conſider, whether there be really ſuch M 
a thizg as a Mind which has relation to be 
I/%ole, or not. For it unhappily there be 
n Aliud, we may comfort our ſelves, 
however, that Nat re has wo Malice: I 
there be really «a MiNp, we may rc! 
ſatisfy'd, that it is the beſt natur'd one in 
the Vorld. Th: laſt Caſe, one wou'd im- Hu 
gine, ſhou'd be the moſt comfo table; 
and the Notion of a common Parent 1c 
frigh'ful thin that of furlory Nature, and 
a fatierleſs World, Tho, as Religio1f 
ffands amongſt us, there are many goose 
People who wou'd have leſs Fear in bei nd 
thus expos'd; and wou'd be eaſier, pion! 
haps, in their Minds, if they were aſſur Mee 
they hid only mere Chance to truſt to o 
For no body trembles to think there ſhou'WFm 
be 10 God; but rather that there What 
be one, This however wou'd<be othe| 
wiſe, if Deicy were thought as kind * Fi 
of as Humanity; and we cou'd be pen 
ſaaded to believe, that if there rea man 
was a GOD, the higheſt Goodneſs mill of ung 
neceſſiiy belong to him, without any e oy 
Nn! 


3 


ne. 
1 v0 
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Whoſe * Defets of Paſſion, thoſe Mean- 
ieſles and Imperfections which we ac- 
SE nowledy ſuch in our-ſelves , which as good 
leu we endeavour all we can to be ſu— 


y 4 derior to, and which we find we every day 
onquer as we grow better. 

1 

5 | 

h METHINKS, my Lord, it wou'd be 


ell for us, if before } we aſcended into 
be Ihe higher Regions of Divinity, we wou'd 
„ FFouchſafe to deſcend a little into ur- 
es, and beſtow. ſome poor Thoughts 
pon plain honeſt Morals. When we had 
„ nce look'd into our-ſelves, and diſtin- 
a uſh'd well the nature of our own Af- 
|; ections, we ſhau'd probably be fitter 
eli udges of he Divineneſt of a Character, 
mi nd diſcern better what Affections were 
o table or unſutable to 4 perfect Being. 
e might then underſtand how to /ove- 
ia d proſe, when we had acquir'd ſome 
pa onſiſtent Notion of what was /ardable or 
arr. Otherwiſe we might chance to do 
Pop little Honour, When we intended 
m the moſt. For 'tis hard to imagine 
hat Honour can ariſe to we DBIT VI 


he | from 
nag fror my own part, ſays honeſt PL ur ARCH, I: 
J J rather Men ſhou'd ſay of me, „ That there neither 
+ is, nor ever was ſuch a one as PLUTARCHE; 
ca than they ſhoud ſay, There wu u PLUTARCH) an 
to unſteddy, changeable, eaſily provokable, and reven-- 
# »£/ 9 AP » \ 
0 geful Man; AvIgaToE a Ctotlcey , , ien g 
1 ese Jg un, parnttorumtigs, Ke. * Hlutarch. de Supeiſti- 
tore. Sie VOL, III p. 127; 


T Vol. III. y. 37. and 202, 103 in the Notes. 


-Cuir'd a more competent Apprehenſion d 


„ rr „ ; 
from the Praiſes of Creatures, who an 4 
unable to diſcern what is praiſe- wortiy & Wl 
excellent in their own kind. 4 


Ir a Muſician were cry'd up to thi 
Skys by a certain Set of People who ha 
no Ear in Muſick, he wou'd ſurely be pu 
to the bluſh; and cou'q hardly, with 
good Countenance, accept the Benevo2iP 
lence of his Auditors, till they had ac 
him, and cou'd by their own Senles fin 
out ſomething really good in his Perfor 
mance. Till this were brought about, 
there wou'd be little Glory in the caſe; 
and the Muſician, tho ever ſo vain, wou 


have little reaſon to be contented. 2 


\ 
Wc 


THE who affect Praiſe the moſt, hill 
rather not be taken notice of, than be in 
pertinently applauded. I know not hon 
it comes about, that Hz who is ever (1 
to do Good the moſt diſintereſtedly, ſhou'i 
be thought defirons of being prais'd (i 
laviſhly, and be ſuppos'd to ſet ſo high 
a Rate upon ſo cheap and low a Thing 
as ignorant Commendat ion and fore A 


Plauſe. 


*T 1s not the ſame with Goodu:ſ5 k 
with other Qualitys, which, we may un 
derſtand very well, and yet not poſſeß 
We may have an excellent Ear in Maſiol no 

Wilk N 
f 


. 
5 
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Wrichout being able to perform in any 
Wind, We may judge well of Poetry, with- 
ut being Poets, or poſleſſing the leaſt of 
=D P octick Vein: But we can have no to- 
erable Notion of Goodzeſs, without being 
ierably good. So that if the Praiſe of a 
Divine Being be fo great a part of his Wor- 
Whip, we ſhou'd, methinks, learn Gvodreſs, 
Wvcre it for nothing elſe than that we might 
earn, in ſome tolerable manner, how 7o 
ie. For the praiſe of Goodnefs from an 


— Inſound hollow Heart, muſt certainly make 
ut De greateſt Diſſonance in the world, 
ale; 


2 er. 


THER Reaſons, my Lord, there 
are, Why this plain home - ſpun Phi- 


- ſophy, of looking into our ſelves, may 
non o us wondrous ſervice, in rectify ing our 
a rrors in Religion. For there is a ſort of 


WW nthufiaſm of ſecond hand. And when 
len find no original Commotions in them- 
ves, no prepoſſeſſing Panick which be- 
. "Witches 'em; they are apt ſtill, by the 
eſtimony of others, to be impos'd on, 
Ind led credulouſly into the Belief of ma- 

y falſe Miracles. And this Habit may 
Wake 'em variable, and of a very incon- 
ant Faith, eaſy to be carry'd away with 
ery Wind of Doctrine, and addicted to 
very up ſtart Sect or Superſtition. But the 
Snowledg of our Paſſions in their very 
Seeds, 
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Seeds, the meaſuring well the Growth an 
Progreſs of Enthuſiaſm , and the judging WR” 
rightly of its natural Force, and wha" 
command it has over. our very * Scuſes 
may teach us to oppoſe more ſucceſsfully 
thoſe Deluſions which come arm'd with th 
ſpecious Pretext of moral Certainty, ani 
Matter of Fact. — 


Tt new propheſying Se, I mad 
mention of above, pretend, it ſeems, 2% 
mong many other Miracles , to have had 
moſt ſignal one, acted premeditately, ani 
with Warning, before many hundreds off 
People, who actually give Teſtimony tf 
the Truth of it. But I wou'd only ask 
Whether there were preſent, among tho. 
bundreds, any one Perſon , who havin 
never been of their Seck, or addicted toi 
their Way, will give the ſame Teſtimony 
with them? I muſt not be contented toi 
ask, Whether ſuch a one had been wholly 
free of that particular Enthuſiaſin ? but, 
Whether, before that time, he was cllecm' -F 
of ſo ſound a Judgment, and clear a Head, 0 
as to be wholly free of Metlarcholy, ad: 
in all lik-lihood incapable of all *Enth:-I"< 
ſiaſm beſides ? For otherwiſe, the Paz: 7 
may have been caught; the Evidence of 
the Senſes loſt, as in a Pream ; and tl © 
Imagination ſo inflam'd, as in a moment :0 

have , 
8 + 
. VOL. III, . 39, (0. & 66, 67, 62. rin 


ws 7 
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ae burnt up every Particle of Judgment 
Ind Reaſon. The Combultible Matters lie 
Wrepar'd within, and ready to take fire at 
Spark; but chiefly in a * Multitude ſeiz'd 
im the fame Spirit. No wonder if the 
laze riſes ſo of a ſudden ; when innume- 
able Eyes glow with the Paſſion, and 
eaving Brealts are labouring with Inſpira- 


Wery Breath and Exhalations of Men are 


oy fectious, and the inſpiring Diſeaſe im- 
* Warts itxſelf by inſenſible Tranſpiration. I 
In not a Divine good enough to reſolve 
nd} What irt that was which prov'd fo 
A atching among the antient Prophets, that 
1 Nen the profane f SAU. was taken by it. 
or [ learn from Holy Scripture, that there 
Sies the | evil, as well as the good Spirit 
ku e Prophecy. And 1 find by preſent Ex- 
VFcrience, as well as by all Hiſtorys, Sacred 
u end Prorane , that the Operation of this 
ri is every where the tame, as to the 
— Podily Orgaus, 


1" A GENTLEMAN who has writ lately 


F 
_ | defence Of reviv'd Prophecy, and has 


by fallen himſelf into the prophetick Ex- 
„„ tells us. ., That the antient Prophets 
bad the Spirit of Gop upon them àu- 


* 01 ; — . 2 — 
* der Extaſy, with divers ſtrange Geſtures 


1. to 8 of 
have 


*VOL, III e. 66. in the Notes, 
+ Sce 1 Kings ch. xxii. ver. 20 Ce. 2 Chron. ch; 
Yi. ver. 13 Cc. And, VOL. III. p. 116, 117, 


q bon: when not the Aſpect only, but the 
F 


2 
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:» of Body denominating them Madma, 
»» (or Enthuſiaſts) as appears evidently, h 
„ be, inthe Inſtances of BALAAM, Sabi, 
„ DAvibp, EZEKIEL, DaNiEL, c. 
And he proceeds to juſtify this by fi 
Practice of the Apoſtolick Times, and 
by the Regulation which the Apoltll 
himſelf applies to theſe ſeemingly irregu- 
lar Gzfrs, fo frequent and ordinary (as o 
Author pretends ) in the ptimitive Church, 
on the firſt riſe and ſpreading of Chriſtianity. 
But I leave. it to him to make the Reſem- 
blance as well as he can between his own 
and the Apoſtolick way. I only know 
that the Symptoms he deſcribes, aud whici* 


þ 


himſelf (poor Gentle ) labours under, 


are as Heatbeniſ as he can poſſibly pre- 


tend them to be Chriſtian. And when 


ſaw him lately under an Agitation (as they} 


call it) uttering Prophecy in a pompouſ 
Latin Style, of which, out of his Extaſy,Þ 
it ſeems, he is wholly incapable ; it brought 


into my mind the Latin Poct's Deſcription 


of the S1BY., Whoſe Agonys were ſo per 
fectly like theſe. : q 


13 Subito non vultas, non color unmt, 
ow compte manſere come , ſed peciu 
anhelum , 


Et rabie fera corda tument; mafor pu 


diaderi 


2 t Cor. th, xiy. 7 Virg. Eau. 63, C. 


ee 


—_— In 
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„ mortale ſonaus: afflata eſs Namine 
4 quando f 
1 an proprore Dei 36« „ „09 


And again preſently after: 


a= ==» Io manis in antro 

c hatur V ates, magnum fi pectore polſſit 
ie Deum: tanto magis ille ſatigat 
Lralidum, fera corda domans, FINGIT- 
ak PREMENDO. 


hich is the very Style of our experienc'd 
uthor. „ For the Inſpir'd (ſays be) un- 
dergo a Probation, wherein the Spirit, 
by frequent Agitations, forms the Urgans , 
ordinarily for a Month or two before 
Uterance. \ 


Tux Roman Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a 
Yoſt horrible Enthuſiaſm which broke out 
Rome long before his days, deſcribes 

is Spirit of Prophecy; Virus velut mente 
Pia, cum jactatione fanatica corporis va- 
Finari. Liv. 39 The deteſtable things 
Which are fucther related of theſe Enthu- 


„ Bis, I wou'd not willingly tranſcribe: but 
ce Senate's mild Decree in ſo execrable a 
Baſe, | can't omit copying; being ſatisfy'd, 
rut at tho your Lordſhip has read it before 
hu, you can read it again and again with 
Ne: | miration : 1 reliquun deinde (ſays Livy) 


C. cautum eſi, &. Si quis tale ſucrum 


ſolenne 


F 
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ſolenne & neceſſarium duceret, nec ſine Ill 
Iigione & Piaculo ſe id omittere poſſe ; ai 
Fretorem Urbanum profiteretur : Pram 
Senatum conſuleret. Si ei permiſſam eſſe 
cum in Senatu centum non minus eſſem i 
ita id ſacrum faceret ; dum ne plus quinM 
ſacrificto iutereſſent, neu qua pecunia comm. 
nir, neu quis Magiſter ſacrorum, aut Sac 


dos let. 


— *,. 


So neceſlary it is to give way to hc 
Diſtemper of Euthuſiaſm, that even th 
Philoſopher who bent the whole Force of 
his Philoſophy againſt Superſtition, appeal 
to have left room for viſionary Fancy, a 
to have indirectly tolerated Enthuſiaſm. 4 


it is hard to imagine, that one who had 
little religious Faith as EI UAS, ſhouli 
have ſo vulgar a Credulity , as to belici 
thoſe accounts of Armys and Caſtles in th 
Air, and ſuch viſionary Phenomena. 1 
he allows them; and then thinks to ſolu 
'em by his EMuvia, and Aerial Looking 
glaſſes, and I know not what other ſui: 
which his Latin Poet, however, ſets oh 
beautitully, as he does all. =: 


* Nerum Simulacra vagari 5 
Multa, modis multis, in cunctat audi 


pPuarteis , 5 

. *Z\ . . y p 

Tenuia, que facile inter ſe janguntur i 
auris, 


Oli 
Lueret. lib, 4. F 
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via cùm veniunt, ut aranea bracteagque 


at auri 

2 . oft. © * 
1.18 entauros aue, S Scyliaram Membra 
* vi lemus, 


erbereaſque canum facirs, ſimulacraque eorum 
uorum morte obita tellus amplectitur ofſa: 
inne genus quoniam . paſſim ſimnlacra fe- 
runtur, 


ti ⸗yeim ſponte ſua quæ fiunt aere in ipſo; 
Partim que variis ab rebus cum ue recedunt. 

e of 

den 'T was a ſign this Philoſopher believ'd 


here was a good Stock of Viſionary Spirit 


Fo@riginally-in Human Nature. He was fo 
id (atisty'd that Men were inclin'd to ſee Vi- 
on ons, that rather than they ſhou'd go 


without, he choſe to make 'em to thei 
and. Notwithſtanding he deny'd the 
Principles - of Religion to be ® natural, 
e was forc'd tacitly to- allow there was 
8 wondrous Diſpoſition in Mankind to- 
Wards ſupernatural Objects; and that if 
Wee Ideas were vain, they were yet in a 
anner irate, or ſuch as Men were really 
Porn to, and cou'd hardly by any means 
void. From which Concefſion, a Divine, 
ethinks, might raiſe a good Argument 
gun bim, for the Truth as well as the 
Jefulueſt of RELIGION. But fo it is: 

C whether 


* Tiſra, pag. 117, 
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whether the Matter of Apparition be true 
or falſe, the Symptoms are the ſame, and 
the Paſſion of equal force in the Perſon 
who is Viſion-ſtruck. The Lymphatici of 
the Latins were the Nympholepti of the 
Greeks. They were Perſons ſaid to have 
ſeen {ome Species of Divinity, as either 
ſome rural Deity, or Nymph; which threw 
them into ſach Tranſports as overcame 
their Reaſon. The Extaſys expreſs'd them- 
ſelves outwardly in Quakings, Tremblings, 
Toſſings of the Head and Linbs, Aga 
riont, and (as Livy calls them) Fanati-. 
cal Throws or Convulfions, extemporary 

Prayer, Prophecy, Singing, and the like, 

All Nations have their Lymphaticks of ſome 
k ind or another; and all Churches, Hea: 

then as well as Chriſtian, have had their 

Complaints againſt Fanaticiſm. 1 


i 


Oxz wou'd think the Antients ima: 
gin'd this Diſeaſe had ſome. relation to 
that which they call'd Hydrophoby. Whe- Wt 
ther the antient Lymphaticks had any way 
like that of biting, to communicate the 
Rage of their Diſtemper, I can't fo poli- 
uvely determine. But certain Fanaticks 
there have been ſince the time of the An- 
tients,” who have had a moſt proſperous 
Faculty of communicating the Appetite 
of the Teeth. For ſince firſt the ſnappiſh 
Spirit got up in Religion, all Sects have 
been at it, as the ſaying is, Tooth and ey 

| all 
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and are never better pleas'd, than in wor- 
rying one another. without mercy. 


So far indeed the innocent kind of Fa- 
naticiſm extends it-ſelf, that when the Par- 
ty is (irack by the Apparition, there fol- 
lows always an Itch of imparting it, and 
kindling the ſame Fire in other Breaſts. For 
thus Poets are Fanaticks too, And thus 
HorACE either is, or feigns himſelf Lym- 
| phatick, and ſhews what an Effect the Vi- 
fon ofthe Nympbs and Bacchus had on him. 


* Bacchum in remutis carmina rupibus 
ili duc entem, credite poſteri, 
NYMP HA Sque diſcentes 
Eune! recenti mens trepidat meta , 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 

+ LYMPHATU RR oo nm wmmonns IS 

8 Heinſins reads. 


No Poet (as I ventur'd to ſay at firſt 
to your Lordſhip) can do any thing great 
in his own, way, without the Imagination 
or Suppoſition of a Divine Preſence , which 
may raiſe him to ſome degree of this Paſ- 
fon we are ſpeaking of. Even the cold 

| C2 LuCRE- 


* Od. 19 lib 2. 

+ So again , Sat, 5 vers 97, Gnatia Lym: his Tratis tx- 

piſh fructa: where Ho RACER wittily treats the People of 

gare C as Lymphaticks and Enthuſiaſts, for believing a 
Miracle of their Priefts : Credat Judaus Apella. or. ibid 

See HEIN$1Us and TORRENT1VUS; and the Quo- 

and {wuion in the following Notes, 575. 7&y N, &e, 


neren Sect. 7 


Lvexzrius“ makes uſe of Inſpiration, 
when he writes againſt it; and is forc'd 
to raiſe an Apparition of Nature, in a Di- 


vine Form, to animate and conduct him in | 
hiswery Work of degrading Nature, and 
> deſpoiling her of all her ſeeming Wiſdom 7 
and Divinity. , 
+ Alma V ENVS, coli ſubter labentia ſigua, : 
Une mare navigerum, que terras frugi- n 
fereuteis | C 
Concelelraxxdꝑ —_—— (nas, Nei 
Lee quoniam rerum- naturam ſola guber- 0 
Nec fine te quidquam dias in luminis oras 1 
Exuritur , neque fit letum neue amabie WW A 
quit) nam: s of 


Te ſociam ſtndeo ſcribundis werſitus eſſe, Ml tic 
O::95 ego de rerum matura pangere conor it 
MEMM1ADE neſiro. | 


SECT. VII. va 
* ny thing, my Lord, I won'd bu 


inte from all this, is, that EN THU- 72 
SIASM is wonderfully powerful and ex- rn 
tenfive; that it is a matter of nice Judg- D. 
ment, and the hardeſt thing in the world the 
to know fully and diſtinctly; ſince even Fat 
+ Atheiſm is not exempt from it, For, as wa 
ſome have well remark'd, there have been 
Enibufiaſtical Atheiſts. Nor can Divine In-. 


ſpiration, MW ©*: 
; - 7 
* VOTL, UI. p. 32» + Lucret. lib 1. Te; 
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ſvirat'on, Sy its outward Marks, be eaſily 
ditinguiſh'd from it. For Inſpiration is 
4 real feeling of the Divine Preſence , and 
Enth iſiaſin a faife one. But the Paſſion 
they raiſe is much alike. For when the 
Mind is taken up in Viſion, and fixes its 
View either on any real Object, or mere 
Specter of Divinity; when it ſees, or 
thinks it ſees any thing prodigious, and 
more than human; its Horror, Delight, 
Contuſion, Fear, Adiniration, or what- 
ever Paſſion belongs to it, or is uppermoſt 
on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, 
imm ne, and (as Painters lay ) beyond Life. 
Aud this is what gave occaſion to the name 
of Fanaticiſm, as it was us'd by the An- 
tients in its original Senſe, for an Appa- 


| 141114 tranſporting the Mind 


SOMETHING there will be of Extra- 
Yagance and Fory, when the Ideas or Ima- 
ges receiv'd are too b'g for the narrow 
human Veflel to contain. So that [u/pr- 
ration may be juſtly call'd Divine EN- 
THUSIASM: For the Word it-ſelffignifies 
Divine Preſence, and was made uſe of by 
the Philoſopher whom the earlieſt Chriitian 
Fathers call'd Divine, to expreſs whatever 
was ſublime in human Paſſions *. This 


* Ag" ed 011 Jap) TGy Nuugdy in Teyoies Tape 
ETOS HAN. . Tera T4 iy 751 121 TE TAMA N Mayiag 
Yilyoutins X70 SO Atſuy ans toy, &c. Phædr. Kat 
de FOMIIRSS EX, E/i, THTHY Qaiuty fy Quiss T5 d 

K 
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was the Spirit he allotted to Heroes, Stateſmen, 
Poets, Orators, Muſicians, and even Philoſo- 
phers themſelves. Nor can we, of our own 
accord, forbear aſcribing to a“ noble ENTauy- 
SIASM , whatever is greatly perform'd by any 
of Theſe. So that almoſt all of us know ſome- 
thing of this Principle, But to know it as we 
ſhou'd do, and diſcern it in its ſeveral kinds, 
both in our- ſelves, and others; this is the great 
Work , and by this means alone we can hope 
to avoid Deluſion. For zo jugd the Spirit 
whether they are of God, we muſt antecedently 
judg our own Spirit, whether it be of Reaſon 
& ſound Senſe ; whether it be fit to gd at all, 
by being ſedate, cool, and impartial, free of 
every byaſſing Paſſion , every giddy Vapor, or 
melancholy Fume. This is the firſt Know- 
ledg, and previous Judgment: To underſt and 
© ourſelves, & know what Spirit we are of.* 
Afterwards we may judg the Spirit in viners, 
conſider what their perſonal Merit is, and 

prove 


x&} EY NVU, Guy, Meno. "Eyywy dr dv n mitt Thy 
Trollay d N TETO CT & Topia Toloity y Mh g 
e EY ν,e ic d cg Fra vic nat FenTrus- 
Jet. Apol. In particular as to Philoſo/ hers, PL ur ARC AH 
tells us, twas the Complaint of ſome of the ſour old 
Romans, when Learning firlt came to them from Greece, 
that their Youth grew Enthuſiaſtick with Philoſophy. For 
ſpeaking of one of the Philoſophers of the Athenian 
Embaſly , he ſays, Eg d,, wwlicanxs Toi; vic os' 
g Toy dw rdoydy ual ug Eu“, EY j,. 
rep qMoropiay. Plut. in vit Cat. Major 

Ot this Paſſion, in the nobler and bigher ſenſe , ſee 
more, VOL. II. p. 75, 76, 393, 394, &c. and VOL 
UL. . 3% 32, 3+ 37. 


W e <4 a waa 
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prove the Validity of their Teſtimony by 
the Solidity of their Brain. By this means 
we may prepare our-ſelves with ſome An- 
ti lote againſt Enthuſiaſin. And this is what 


= | have dar'd affirm is beſt perform'd by 


keeping to GOOD HUMOUR. For other- 
wiſe the Remedy it-ſelf may ,turn to the 


; Diſeaſe. 


AN D now, my Lord, having, after all, 


in ſome meaſure juſtify'd EN THUSIAS M, 
and own'd the Word; if I appear extrava- 


gant, in addreſſing to you after the manner 


I have done, yoy muſt allow me to plead 
an Impulſe. You muſt ſuppoſe me ( as 
with truth you may) molt paſſionately 
yours; and with that Kindneſs which is 


natural to you on other occaſions, you 


| muſt tolerate your Enrthuſiaſtich Friend, 


who, excepting only in the caſe of this 
over forward Ze! , mult ever appear, with 
the higheſt Reſpect, 
* 
My Lokp, 


Your Lordibips, &e. 
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On the Freedom 


of WIT and HUMOUR. 


8 


PART. I; 


r 


1 HAVE been conſidering (my Friend!) 
What your Fancy was, to expreſs 
ſuch a ſurprize as you did the other day, 
when J happen'd to ſpeak to you in com- 


mendation of Raillery. Was it poſſible 


you ſhould ſuppoſe me fo grave a Man , 


as to diſlike all Converſation of this kind? 
CG 6, Or. 
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Or were you afrajd I ſhou'd not Nand the 


trial, if you pitt me to it, by making the 
experiment in my own Caſe? 


I Musr confeſs, you had reaſon enough 
for your Caution; if you cou'd imagine 
me at the bottom ſo true 4 Zealot , as not 
to bear the leaſt Raillery on my own 
Opin'ons. *Tis the Caſe, I know, with 
Many. Whatever they think grave or ſo- 
lemn, they ſuppoſe muſt never be treated 
out of a grave and ſolemn way : Tho what 
Another thinks ſo, they can be contented to 
treat otherwiſe; and are forward to try the 
Edge of Ridicule againſt any Opinions be- 
ſides the ir own. 


Tux Qaeſtion is, Whether this be fair 
or no ? and, Whether it be not juſt and 
reaſonable, to make as free with our own 
Opinions, as With \thoſe of «ther People ? 
For to be ſparing in this caſe , may be 
look'd upon as a piece of Selfiſhneſs, We 
may be charg'd perhaps with wilful Igno- 
rance and blind Idolatry, for having taken 
Opinions upon Truſt , and conſecrated in 
our- ſelves certain [dol-Notions, which we 
will never ſuffer to be unveil'd, or ſeen 
in open light, They may perhaps be 
Monſters, and not Divinitys , or Sacred 
Truths, which are kept thus choicely, in 


fome dark Corner of our Minds: The 


Specters may impoſe on us, whilſt we -_ 
| tute 
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fuſe to turn 'em every way, and view their 
Shapes and Complexions in every light, 


For that which can be ſhewn only in à cer- 


rain Light, is queſtionable, Truth, *tis 
ſuppos'd, may bear // Lights: and one of 


thoſe principal Lights, or natural Mediums, 
by which Things are to be view'd, in or- 
der to a thorow Recognition, is Rrarcale 
it-ſelf, or that Manner of Proof by which 
we diſcern whatever is liable to juſt Rail- 
lery in any Subject. So much, at leaſt, is 


Jallow' n by All, who at any time appeal to 


this Criterion. The graveſt Gentlemen, 
even in the graveſt Subjects, are ſuppos'd 
to acknowledg this, and can have no 
Right, 'tis thought, to deny others the 
Freedom of this Appeal ; whilſt they are 
free to cenſure like other Men, and in their 
gravelt Arguments make no ſcruple to ask, 
ls it not Ridiculous? G 


Or this Affair, therefore, I deſign you 
ſnou'd know fully what my Sentiments 
are, And by this means you will be able 
to judg of me, whether I was ſincere the 
other day in the Defence of Kaillery , and 
can continue (till to plead for thoſe inge- 
nious Friends of ours , who are often cen- 
ſur'd for their Humour of this kind, & for 
the Freedom they take in ſuch an airy way 
of Converſation and Writing. 
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SECT. 11 


N GOOD earneſt, when one conſider; 

what uſe is ſometimes made of this Spe. 
cies of Wit, and to what an exceſs it has 
riſen of late, in ſome Characters ofthe Age; 
one may be ſtartled a little, and in doubt, 
what to think of the Practice, or whithe: 
this rallying Humour will at length carry 
us. It has paſs'd from-the Men of Pleaſure 
to the Men of Buſineſs, Politicians hae S 
been infected with it: and the grave Affag 0! 
of State have been treated with an Air d n. 
Irony and Banter. The ableſt Negotiator WW 1n 
have been known the notableſt BH: ti 
the moſt celebrated Authors, the greatelt JW Or 
Maſters of Barle/que. 


THERE is indeed a kind of defenſu le- 
Raillery ( if 1 may ſo call it) which 1 an Fr 
willing enough to allow in Affairs of what un 
ever kind; when the Spirit of Curioſuſ n 
wou'd force a Diſcovery of more T rut! 
than can conveniently be told. For we cal 
never do. more Injury to Truth, than b 
diſcovering too much of it, on ſome oc An 
fions. *Tis the ſame with Underſtanding bet 


as with Eyes: To ſuch a certain Size ani Fai 


Make juſt ſo much Light is neceſſary , au the 
no more. Whatever is beyond, bring But 
Darkneſs and Confuſion. Latic 


"3.00 
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'Tis real Humanity and Kindneſs, to 
hide (ſtrong Thruths from tender Eyes. 
And to do this by a pleaſant Amuſement, 
is calier and civiller , than by a harſh De- 
nia! , or remarkable Reſerve, But to go 
about induſtriouſly to confound Men, in 
a myſterious manner, and to make advan- 
tage or draw pleaſure from that Perplexi- 
ty they are thrown into, by ſuch un- 
certain Talk; is as unhandſom in a way 
of Raillery, as when done with the greateſt 
Seriouſneſs , or in the moſt ſolemn way 
of Deceit. It may be neceſlary , as well 
now as heretofore, for wiſe Men to ipeak 
in Parables, and with a double Meaning , 
that the Enemy may be amus'd , and they 
only who have Ears to hear, may hear. But 
tis certainly a mean, impotent, and dull 
| fort of Wit, which amuſes all alike, and 
leaves the moſt ſenſible Man, and even a 
Friend, equally in doubt , and at a loſs to 
underſtand what one's real Mind is , upon 
any Subject. 


Tunis is that groſs ſort of Kaillery, 
which is ſo offenſive in good Company. 
And indeed there is as much difference 
between one ſort and another, as between 
Fair-dealing and Hypocriſy ; or between 
the genteeleſt Wit, and the moſt ſcurrilous 
Buffoonery. But by Freedom of Conver- 
lation this illiberal kind of Wit will loſe - 


its 


i 
| 
| 
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| 
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its Credit. For Wit is its own Remedy, 
Liberty and Commerce bring it to its true 
Standard. The only danger is, the laying 
an Embargo. The ſame thing happens 
here, as in the Caſe of Trade. Impoſitions 
and Reſtrictions reduce it to a low Ebb: 
Nothing is ſo advantageous to it as a Free- 
Port. | 


* 


p 
to 


N 


We have ſeen in our own time the De- fd 
cline and Ruin of a falſe fort of Wit, Nes. 
which ſo much dejighted our Anceſtors, thc 
that their Poems and Plays, as well as MW"! 
Sermons , were full of it, All Humour n. 
had ſomething of the (:11bble, The very Une 
Lianguage of the Court was Panning. But fen 
tis now baniſh'd the Town, and all good Har 
Company: There are only ſome few of 
Footſteps of it in the Country; and it e 
ſeems at laſt confin'd to the Nurſerys of Ha) 
Youth , as the chief Entertainment of Pe- is 
daiits and their Pupils. And thus in o- Hur 
ther reſpects Vit wil! mend upon our en 
hands, and Humour will refine it-ſelf ; if Hei 
we take care not to tamper With it, and erat 
bring it under Conſtraint, by ſevere U age uſt 


and rigorous Preſcriptions. All Politeneſ 
is owing to Liberty. We polifh one ano- ul 
ther, and rub. off our Corners and rough IF ©! 
Sides by a ſort of amicable Colliſin. Lo d01 
reſtrain this, is inevitably to bring a Ruſt , 
vpon Mens Underſtandings. "Tis a de- - wk 


ſtroying of Civility , Good Breeding , and 
evel 


e ..!!! ˙ 
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even Charity it-ſelf, under pretence of main- 
taining it. 


SECT, III. 


O deſcribe true Raillery wou'd be as 
hard a matter, ard perhaps as little 
to the purpoſe, as to define Good Breeding, 
None can underſtand the Speculation, be- 
fide thoſe who have the Practice. Yet 
every - one thinks himlelf well-bred: and 
the tormalleſt Pedant imagines he can railly 
with a good Grace and Humour. | have 
known ſome of thoſe grave Gentlemen 
undertake to correct an Author for de- 


* fending the Uſe of Raillery, who at the 
dame time have upon every turn made uſe 
w of that Weapon, tho they were naturally 


ſo very aukard at it. And this I believe 
may be obſerv'd in the Caſe of many Zea- 
lots, who have taken upon 'em to antwer 


e 
ky Pur modern Free-Writers. The Tragical 
ur Nentlemen, with the grim Aſpect and 


lein of true [-qzi/ctors , have but an ill 
ad race when they vouchlite to quit their 
| uſterity, and be jocoſe and pleaſant 


ge .. : - 
by ih, an Adverſary, whom they wou'd 
o- (le to treat in a very different manner. 


For to do 'em juſtice, had they their Wills, 
;o dcubt not but their Conduct and Mein 
alt Nrou'd be pretty much of a piece. They 
de-Hou'd, in all probability, ſoon quit their 
'arce, and make a thorow Tragedy. But 

1 
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at preſent there is nothing ſo ridiculous x 
this Janus-Face of Writers, who with 
one Countenance force a Smile, aud with 
another ſhow nothing beſide Rage and Fu. 
ry. Having enter'd the Liſts, and ayreed 
to the fair Laws of Combat by Wit and Ar. 
ument, they have no ſooner prov'd their 
eapon, than you hear 'em crying aloud 
for help, and delivering over to ths Secy- 
lar Arm. 


TRE RE can't be a more prepoſterons 
Sight than an Execationer and a Merry. 
ANDRE acting their Part upon the fame 
Stage. Yet l am perſuaded any-one wil 
find this to be the real Picture of certain 
modern Zealots in their Controverſial Wi. 
tings. They are no more Maſters of Grz 


Wa 
vity, than they are of Good Humour. Mros 
The firſt always runs into harſh Severity, Higic 


and the latter into an aukard Baffooner, 
And thus between Anger and Pleaſute, 
Zeal and Drollery, their Writing has much 
ſach a Grace as the Play of hamourſon 
Children, who, at the ſame initant, ar: 
both peeviſh and wanton, and can langhan 
cry almoſt in one and the ſame breath, 


* 

How agreeable ſuch Writings are lik 
to prove, and of what efte& towards th 
winning over or convincing thoſe who at 
ſoppos'd to be in Error, I need not g 


about to explain. Nor can I wonder , 0! 
tl 
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his account, to hear thoſe publick La- 
nentations of Zealots, that whilſt the 
Books of their Adverſarys are ſo current, 
heir Anſwers to 'em can hardly make 
their way into the World, or be taken the 
jeaſt notice of. Pedantry and Bigotry 
are Mill-ſtones able to ſink the beſt Book, 
which carries the leaſt part of their dead 
veight, The Temper of the Pedagogue 
ſutes not with the Age, And the World, 
however it may be taught, will not be tu- 
rd. If a Philoſopher ſpeaks, Men hear 
m willingly, while he keeps to his Phi- 
oſophy. So is a Chriſtian heard, while 
e keeps to his profeſs'd Charity and 
Meckneſs, In a Gentleman we allow of 
Pleaſantry and Raillery, as being manag'd 


Pays with good Breeding, and never 
Froſs or clowniſh. But if a mere Scho- 


aſtick , intrenching upon all theſe Cha- 
ters, and writing as it were by Starts 
ind Rebounds from one of theſe to ano- 
her, appears upon the whole as little able 
o keep the Temper of Chriſtianity, as to 


Wc the Reaſon of a Philoſopher, or the 


Raillery of a Man of Breeding ; what 
onder is it, if the monſtrous Product of 
ach a jumbled Brain be ridiculous to the 


World? 


Ir you think (my Friend!) that by 
his Deſcription I have done wrong to 
eſe Zealot-Writers in religious Contro- 

verſy; 


_ — ̃— 
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verſy; read only a few Pages in any one 
of em (even where the Conteſt is not 
Abroad, but within their own Pale) an! 
then pronounce. 


SE CT. AV. 


UT now that I have faid thus much 
concerning Authors and Writings , you 
ſhall hear my Thoughts, as you have & 
fir'd, upon the Subject of Converſation, 
and particularly a late One of a free kind, 
which you remember [I was preſent at, 
with ſome Friends of yours, whom you 
fancy'd I ſhou'd in great Gravity han 
condemu'd. 


T WAS, I muſt own, a very diverting 
one, and perhaps not the leſs ſo, for end- 
ing as abruptly as it did, and in ſuch: 
ſort of Contuſion, as almoſt brought to 
nothing whatever had been advanc'd in 
the Diſcourſe before. Some Particalars d 
this Converſation may not perhaps be f. 
proper to commit to Paper. *Tis enoupt 
that I put you in mind of the Conver 
ſation in general. A great many fine 
Schemes, tis true, were deltroy'd ; mall 
grave Reaſonings overturn'd: but this be 
ing done without offence to the Pari 
concern'd, and with improvement to tht 
good Humour of the Company, it ſet tht 
Appetite the keener to ſuch A 

nd 


nd [ am perſuaded , that had Reaſon her- 
elf been to judg of her own l[ntereſt, ſhe 
Wau'd have thought ſhe receiv'd more ad- 
aut ite in the main from that eaſy and fa- 
niliar way, than from the uſual If Adhe- 
ence to a particular Opinion. 


Bur perhaps you may (till be in the 


ich 
on Wame humour of not believing me in ear» 
le. Net You may continue to tell me, [ 


affect to be paradoxical , in commending a 
;onverſation as advantageous to Reaſon, 
hich ended in ſuch a total Uncertainty 
of what Reaſon had ſeemingly ſo well, 
ſtabliſh'd. 


To this I anſwer , That according to 
he Notion I have of Reaſoz , neither the 
rritten Freatiſes of the Learned, nor the 
et Diſcourſes of the Eloqueat , are able of 
hemſelves to teach the uſe of it. *Tis 
e Habit alone of Reaſoning , which can 
s of nake a Keaſoner. And Men can never be 
euer invited to the Habit, than when 
bey find Fleafore in it. A Freedom of 
ver-MRaillery , a Liberty in decent Language 
fine o quettion every thing, and an Allowance 
mr unravelling or refuting any Argument, 
be- Without offence to the Arguer , are the 
ny Terms which can render ſuch ſpecu- 
the {ative Converſations. any way agreeable.” 
ther to ſay truth, they have been render'd 
ons. Hurdenſom to Mank ind by the Strictneſs 
And of 
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' ſon upon Trifles, fo they may reaſon free 
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of the Laws preſcrib'd to 'em, and by th, 

prevailing Pendantry and Bigotry of tho n 
who reign in'em, and aſſume to themſee I 
to be Dictators in theſe Provinces. ic 


* SEMPER ego Anuditiy tantum | i; at 

atural a Caſe of Complaint in Divinity Wh: 
in Morals , and in Philoſophy, as it wsMs: 
of old, the Satiriſt's, in Poetry. Viciſſitul 
is a mighty Law of Diſcourſe, and might 
ly long'd for by Mankind. In matter d 
Reaſon, more is done in 2 minute or two, 
by way of Queſtion and Reply, than by: 
continu'd Diſcourſe of whole Hours. Or 
tiont are fit only to move the Paſſions; 
And the Power of Declamation is to tei. 
rify , exalt, raviſh, or delight, rather thin 
ſatisfy or inſtruct. A free Conference is 
cloſe Fight. The other way, in compati| 
ſon to it, is merely a Brandiſhing, or Bea: 
ing the Air. To be obſtructed therefor 
and manacled in Conferences, and to | 
confin'd to hear Orations on certain Sub 
jects, muſt needs give us a Distalte , anlf 
render the Subjects ſo manag'd, as diſagree 
able as the Managers. Men had rather rer 


ly, and without the Impoſition of Auth eri. 
rity , than on the uſefulleſt and beſt Sub- 
jects in the world, where they are hel 
under a Reſtraint and Fear, 


Not 


' Juv, Cat, 1, 


Tt 1, 


1 
hok 
Ive; 
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No is it a wonder that Men are ge- 
nerally ſuch faint Reaſoners, and care fo 
little to argue {trictly on any trivial Sub. 
ject in Company; when they dare ſo little 
exert their Reaſon in greater matters, and 
are forc'd to argue lameiy, where they 
have need of the greatelt AQ ivity and 
Strength. The ſame thing therefore hap- 
pens here as in ſtrong and healthy Bo- 
dys, Which are debar'd their natural Ex- 
erciie, and confin'd in a narrow Space, 
They are forc'd tov uſe odd Geſtures and 
Contortions, They have a ſort of Action, 
and move till, tho with the worſt Grace 
imaginable. For the animal Spirits in ſuch 
ſound and active Limbs cannot lie dead, 
or without Employment, And thus the 


Eratural free Spirits of ingenious Men, if 
{Wmpriſon's and controul'd, will find out 


ther ways of Motion to relieve them- 
ſelves in their Conſtraint; and whether it 
de in Burleſque , Mimickry or Buffoonery , 
hey will be glad at any -rate to vent 


Whemſelves, and be reveng'd on their Cops 


trainers, 


Ir Men are forbid to ſpeak their minds 
eriouſly on certain Subjects, they will 


o it ironically. If they are forbid to 


peak at all upon ſuch Subjects, or if they 
nd it really dangerous to do 10; they 
vill then redouble their Diſguiſe , 1 

them- 


— > ——_ — 
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Weight is, the bitterer will be the Satire 
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themſelves in Myſteriouſneſs, and talk o 
as hardly to be underſtood, or. at leaſt na 
plainly interpreted, by thoſe who are diſ. |, 
pos'd to do 'em a miſchief. And thus MM 
Raillery is brought more in faſhion, anti 
runs into an Extreme. *Tis the perlecu. 
ting Spirit has rais'd the banterizg one: Wi 
And want of Liberty may account for {Mc 
want of a true Politeneſs, and for the Cor- 
roption or wrong Uſe of Pleaſantry and 
Humour. 


IF in this reſpe&t we ſtrain the juſt mer; 
ſure of what we call Unity, and are att 
ſometimes to take a Buffooning Ruſtick IM | 
Air, we may thank the ridiculous Solemii: 
ty and four Humour of our Pedag»gues: 
or rather, they may thank themſelves, it 
they in particular meet with the heaviel 
of this kind of Treatment. For it will ns 
turally fall heavieſt, where the Conſtraint 
has been the ſevereſt. The greater the 


The higher the Slavery, the more exquiſit 
the Buttoonery. 


THAT this is really ſo, may appen 
by looking on thoſe Countrys where tht 
ſpiritual Tyranny is higheſt, For tit 
greateſt of Buffbons are the ITALIA Xs: 
and in their Writings, in their freer for 


of Converſations, on theic Theatres, and 
in their Streets, Baffoonery and Butleſqu » 5, 
ale K. z. 
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are in the higheſt vogue. Tis the only man- 
ner in which the poor cramp'd Wretches 
can diſcharge a free Thought, We mult 
yield to 'em the Superiority in this ſort of 
Wit. For what wonder is it if We, who 
have more of Liberty, have leſs Dexterity 
in that egregious way of Raillery and Ri- 
dicule? ä | 


. V. 


T Is for this reaſon, I verily believe, 
new that the Antients diſcover fo litle of 
apt this Spirit, and that there is hardly ſuch 
tick Wa thing found as mere Barleſque iu any 
nn WAuthors of the politer Ages, The man- 
ues. er indeed in which they treated the very 
 , [Wravelt Subjects, was ſomewhat different 
vielWrom that of our days, Their Treatiſes 
mere generally in a free and familiar Style. 
rantWThey choſe to give us the Repreſentation 

thek teal Diſcourſe and Converſe, by treat- 
atite Mag their Subjects in the way of * Dialague 
uiſneend free Debate. The Scene was commons 

y lad at Table, or in the publick Walks 

r Meetings- places; and the uſual Wit and 
ppeußtlamour ot their real Diſcourſes appear'd 
'e ten thoſe of their own compoling And 
: thoMhis was fair. For without Wit and Hu- 
A* Voor, Nen cin hardly have its proof, 
* Coir de diltingaiſh'd, The Magiſterial Voice 
, And D and 


eſque ® See the followicg Treatiſe > viz Solilogny, Part I, 
arp z. 
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and high Strain of the Pedagogne , com- 
mands Reverence and Awe. *Tis of ad- 
mirable uſe to keep Underitandings at a diſ- 
tance, and out of reach. Ihe other Man- 
ner, on the contrary, gives the faireſt hold, 
and ſuffers an Antagonitt to uſe his full 
Strength hand to hand, upou even ground, 


*T 15 not to be imagin'd what advantage 
the Reader has, when he can thus cope! 
with his Author, who is willing to come n? 
a fair Stage with him, and exchange the Il © 
Tragick Buskin for an eaſier and more naty. 
ral Gate and Habit, Grimace and Tune ate 
mighty Helps to Impoſture. And many: 
formal Piece of Sophiſtry holds proof under 
a ſevere Brow , which wou'd not paſs unde: 
an eaſy one. *T was the Saying of an 
antient Sage, That Humour was the only} 
“ Teſtof Gravity; and Gravity, of Humour, 
« For a Subject which wou'd not bear 
& Raillery, was ſuſpicious; and a Jeſt which 
e you'd not bear a ſerious Examination ws 
& certainly falſe Witt.“ 


BuT ſome Gentlemen there ore fo full 
of the Spirit of Brgozry , and falſe Zeal, 
that when they hear Principles examin'd, 
Sciences and Arts inquir'd into, and Mat 

ters 


* GorRGitASLEONTINUS. efrd Ariſt, Rheter i 
3. cap. 18. Tyy Lev Tedny dia2hiupity RAQT, T1 
r Sed; Which the Tranilator renders, Seria Rin, 
Kiſtn Serits diſcutere, 
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ters of Importance treated with this frank- 
nes of Humour , they imagine preſenty 
that all Profeſſions mult fall to the ground, 
all Eſtabliſhments come to ruin, and no- 
thing orderly or decent be left ſtanding in 
the world, They fear, or pretend to fear, 
that Religion it-ſe!f will be endanger'd by 
this free way; and are therefore as much 
alarm'd at this Liberty in private Conver- 
ſation, and under prudent Management, as 
it it were grolly us'd in publick Compauy , 
or before the ſolemneſt Aſſembly. But the 
Caſe, as I apprehend it, is far different. 
For you are to remember ( my Friend! ) 
that Jam writing to you in defence only 
of the Liberty of the Club, and of that 
fort of Freedom which is taken amongſt 
Gentlemen and Friends , Who know one 
another perfectly well, And that 'tis natu- 
ral for me to defend Liberty with this 
reſtriction , you may infer from the very 
Notion 1 have of Liberty it-ſelf, 


'T1s ſurely a Violation of the Freedom 
of publick Atlemblys., for any one to take 


fal the Chair, Who is neither call'd nor invited 
Zeal Ito it. To tart Queltions , or manage De- 
ird, Nates, Which offend the publick Ear, is to 
Mae wanting in that Reſpect which is due to 
uenlrommon Society. Such Subjects ſhou'd 


ther not be treated at all in publick, or in 
ich a manner as to occaſion no Scandal or 
Diſturbance, The Pablick is not, on any 
- account, 
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account, to be lavgh'd at, to its face; or ſo 
reprehended for its kollys, as to make it 
think it-felf contemn'd. And what is con- 
trary to good Breeding, is in this reſpect as 
contrary to Liberty, It belongs to Men of 
flaviſh Principles , to affect a Superiority 
over the Viigar , and to deſpite the Mu- 
titude. The Lovers of Mankind reſpet 
and hcnour Conventions and Societys of 
Men. And in mix'd Company, and Pla— 
ces where Men are met promilcuouſly on 
account of Diverſion or Affairs, 'tis an 


= «. 


Impolition and Hardſhip to force 'em to 
hear what they diſlike, and to treat of 
Matters in a Dialect, which many who!!! 
are preſent have perhaps been never us“ [ 
to. Tis a breach of the Harmony of pub- I 
lick Converſation , to take things in ſuch f 
a Key, as is above the common Reach, { 
puts Others to ſilence, and robs them cf i ! 
their Privilege of Turn. But as to private \ 
Society, and what paſles in ſelect Compa" l 
nys, Where Friends meet knowingly, and 5 


with that very deſign of excerciſing ther 
Wit, and looking freely into all Subjects; 
] ſee no pretence for any one to be ot. 
fended at the way of Raillery and Humovr, 
which is the very Life of ſuch Converſs 
tions ; the only thing which makes good 
Company, and frees it from the Forimalit 
of Buſineſs, and the Tutorage aud Dogms 
' pcalnelſs of the Schools. 


SECT: 
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O return therefore to our Argument. 
f the beſt of our modern Converia- 
tions are apt to run chiefly upon I rites: 
it rational Diſcourſes (eſpecially thoſe of 
a deeper Speculation) have loſt their cre- 
dit, and are in dilgrace becauſe of their 


| Formaſtty; there is reaſon for more allow - 


ance in the way of Humour and Gaiety. 
An eatter Meth »d of treating theſe Sob— 
jects, Will make 'em more agreeable and fa- 
miliar. TI o difpute about 'em, will be the 
ſame as about other Matters, They need 
not ſpoil good Company, or take from the 
Eaſe or Pleaſure of a polite Converſation. 
And the oftner theſe Converſat' ons are re- 
new'd, the better will be their Effect. 
We ſhul grow better Reaſoners, by rea- 
ſoning pleatintly, and at our eaſe; taking 
up, or laving down th:ſe Subjects, as we 
fancy. So that, upon the whole, I muſt 
own to yon, I cannot be ſcandaliz'd at 
the Raillery you took notice of, nor at 
the Effect it had upon our Company. The 
Hamour was ayrecable, and the pleaſant 
Confulion which the Converſation ended 
in, is at th's time as pleaſant to me upon 
Reflection; when J conſider, that inſtead 
or being diſcourag'd from reſuming the 
Debate, we were ſo much the readier to 
meet again at any time, and diſpute upon 

D 3 the 
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the ſame Subjects, even with more eaſe aud 
ſatisfaction than beſore, 


W had been a long while entertain'd, 3. 
you know, upon the Subject of Morality . 
and Keligian. And amidit the ditterent . 
Opinions ſtarted and maintain'd by ſerve . 
ral of the Partys, with great Life; and [n- 

* genuity; one or other wou'd every now 
and then take the liberty to appeal to 
ComMMon SENSE. Every-one allow 
th2 Appeal, and was willing to ſtand the 
trial. No one but was aſſur'd Common 7 
Senſe wou'd juſtify him, But when lie WF. 
was join'd, and the Cauſe examin'd at the . 
Bar, there cou'd be no Judgment given. MW; 
The Partys however were not leſs for.. 
ward in renewing their Appeal, on the 
very next occafion which preſented. No- 
one wou'd offer to call the Authority of 
the Court in queſtion ; till a Gentleman, 
whoſe good Underſtanding was never yet 
brought in doubt, deſir'd the Company, 
very gravely, that they wou'd tell hin 
what Common Senſe was. 


«© IF by the word Jeuſe we were to 
© underſtand Opinion and Judgment, and 
e by the word common the Generality or 
« any conſiderable part of Mankind; 
© *twou'd be hard, he ſaid, to diſcover 
« where the Subject of common Senſe 


& con'd lie, For that which was accor- 
: &« ding 
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« ding to the Senſe of one part of Man- 
« kind, Was againſt the Senſe of another, 
« And if the Majority were to determine 
common Senſe, it wou'd change as often 
« 25 Men chang'd. That which was ac» 
« cording to common Senſe to- day, wou'd 


be the contrary to-morrow, or ſoon 


« after. ?? 


UT notwithſtanding the different Judg- 
ments of Mankind in molt Subjects, there 
were ſome however in which 'was ſup- 
pos'd they all agreed, and had the fame 
Thoughts in common. The Queſtion 
was ak d (till, Mere? © For whatever 
% was of any moment, 'twas ſuppos'd, 
% might be reduc'd under the head of &e- 
ion, Policy, or Morals, 


« Or the Differences in RELIGION 
© there was no occalion to ſpeak ; the Caſe 
as fo fully known to all, and fo feeling- 
« Iy underſtood by Chriſtians, in particu- 
„lar, among themſelves. I hey had made 
* found Experiment upon one another; 
* cach Party in their turn. No Endea- 
© yours had been wanting on the ſide of 
any particular Sect. Which-ever chanc'd 
„ to have the Power, fail'd not of putting 
« a!l means in execution, to make their 
* private Senſe the publick one. But all in 
* vain. Common Senſe was as hard (11 
to determine as Catholick or Orthodox. 
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What with one was inconceivable Myſte. 
ry, to another was of eaſy Comprehen. 


tion, What to one was Abſurdity, 10 
another was Demonſtration. 


« As for Polier; What Senſe or 
whoſe cou'd be Ca!ll'd common, waz 
equally a queſtion, If plain Brztif), ot 
Datch Senſe were right, Tarkih and 
French Senſe mult certainiy be very 
wrong. And as mere Nonſenſe as Pal 
five-Qbedience ſeem'd; we found it to 
e the common Senſe of a great Party 
amongſt oar-felves, a greater Party in 
Europe, and perhaps the grea et Part of 
all the World beſides. 


« As for MoRars; The difference, 
if poſſible, was ſtill wider. For with- 
out conſidering the Opinions and Cul— 
toms of the many barbarous and illite- 
rate Nations; we ſaw that even the few 
who had attain'd to riper Letters, and to 
Philoſophy, cou'd never as yet agree on 
one and the ſame Syſtem ,or acknowlecg 
the ſame moral Principles. And ſome 
even of our moſt admir'd modern Philo- 
ſophers had fairly told us, that ire: 
and Vice had, after all, no other Lau 
or Meaſure, than mere Hiſbion and 


Vogue. 
Ir 
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Ir might have appear'd perhaps unfair 
in our Friends, had they treated only the 
prayer Subjects in this manner; and ſutfer'd 
th: lighter to eſcape. For in the gayer 
Part of Life, our Follys are as ſolemn 28 
in the moſt ſerious. The fault is, we carry 
the Laugh but half-way. The falſe Earneſt 
is ridicul'd , but the falſe Jeſt paſſes ſecure, 
and becomes as crrant Deceit as the other. 
Our Divertions, our Plays, our Amule- 
ments become ſolemn, We dream of Hap- 
pineiſes and Poflerſions, and Enjoyments in 
which we have no Underſtanding, no Cer- 
tainty; and yet we perſue theſe as the beſt 
known and moſt certain things in the World. 
There is no:hing to fooliſh and deluding 
as a * partial Scepticiſm. For whillt the: 
Doubt is caſt only on one ſide, the Certain. 
ty grows ſo much {tronger on the other, 
Whilſt only one Face of Folly appears ridi- 
culous, the other grows more ſolemn and 
deceiving. 


Bor 'twas not thus with our Friends. 
They ſeem'd better Cr::icks, and more in- 
genious, and fair in their way of queſtion- 
ing receiv'd Opinions, and expoting the 
Ridicule of Things. And if you will al- 
low me to carry on their Humour, I will 
venture to make the Experiment through- 
out; and try What certain Knowledg or 
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Aſſurance of things may be recover'd, in \ 
that very. way, by which all Cert: nty P 
you thought, was loſt, and an endleſs Sch. WM | 
tic iſim iutroduc'd. Pp 

7 


PART. 11 


. 


F a Native of ETHIOPIA were on: 
ſudden tranſported into EUROPE, and 
placed either at PARIS or VENICE at! 
time of Carnival , when the general Face 
of Mankind was diſguis'd, and almol 
every Creature wore a Mask; 'tis probadle 
he wou'd for ſome time be at a ſtand, 
zfore he diſcover'd the Cheat: not imi- 
gining that a whole People cou'd be ſo fat: 
taſtical , as upon Agreement, at an 
pointed time, to transform themſelves by 1 
Variety of Habits, and make it a ſolem 
Practice to impoſe on one another , by thi 
univerſal Confuſion of Characters and Per. 

ſons, Tho he might at firſt perhaps hatt 
look'd on this with a ſerious eye, , 
wou'd be hardly poſſible for him to hol 
his Countenance , when he had 3 
Wii 
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what was carrying on. The EUR o- 
YEANS, on their fide , might laugh per- 
haps at this Simplicity. But our ETH o- 
PIA N Wow d certainly laugh with better 
reaſon. ?*T'is eaſy to ſee which of the two 
wou'd be ridiculous. For he who laughs , 


aud is himſelf ridiculons , bears a double 
ſhare of Ridicule. However, ſhou'd it fo 
happen, that in the "Tranſport of Ridicule , 


our ETHIOPIAN , having his Head ti!l 


running upon Mas, and knowing no+ 
thing of the fair Complexion and common 
Drels of the EUROPEANS, ſhou'd 
vpon the fight of a natural Face and Ha- 


bit, laugh juſt as heartily as before®wou'd 
not he in his turn become ridiculous , by 


carrying the Jeſt too far; when by a lilly 
Preſumption he took Nature for mere Art, 
and miſtook perhaps a Man of Sobriety 

and Senſe for one of thoſe ridiculous Mam- 
mer,! f 


THERE was a time when Men were 
accountable only for their Actions and 


Behaviour. Their Opinions were left to 
themſelves, They had liberty to differ in 


theſe, as in their Faces. Every one took 
the Air and Look which was natural to 
him. But in proceſs of time, it was thought 
decent to mend Mens Countenauces, and 
render their intellectual Complexjons uni- 


form and of a ſort. Thus the Magiſtrate be- 


came a Dreſſer, and in his turn was dreſs'd 
D 6 too; 
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too, as he deſerv'd; when he had given up 
his Power to a new Order of 7:re-Mlez, 
Put tho in this extraordinary conjuncture 
*rwas agreed that there was only one cer- 
tain and true Dreſs, one ſingle peculiar 
Air, to which is was necellary all People 
fhou'd conform; yet the miſery was, that 
neither the Magiſtrate nor the Trre- Mex 
themſeives, cou'd reſolve, which of the va- 
rious Modes was the exact true-oue. Iina- 
gine now, what the Effect of this mult 
needs be; when Men became perſecuted 
thus on every fide about their Air and 
Feature , and were put to their ſhitts how 
to adj uſb and compoſe their Mein, accord- 
ing to the right Mode; when a thouſand 
Models, a thouſand Patterns of Dreſs were 
current, and alter'd every now and then, 
upon gccalion, according to Faſhion and 
the Humour of the Times. Judg whether 
Mens Countenances were not ljke to grow 
conſtrain'd , and the natural Viſage of Man- 
kind, by this Habit, diſto: ted, convuls d, 
and render'd hardly knowable. 


Bur as unnatural or artifical as the gene- 
ral Face of Things may have been render'd 
ty this unhappy Care of Dreſs, and Over- 
tenderneſs for the Safety of Complexions; 
we mult not therefore imagine that all Fa- 
ces are alike beſmear'd or plaiſter'd. Allis 
not Fzcas, or mere Varniſh. Nor is th: Face 
of Truth leſs fair and beautifal, for all th: 

coun- 


9 
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counterfeit Vizards which have been put up- 
on her. We mult remember the Carnival 


and what the Occaſion has been ofthis wild 


Concourſe and Medly ; who were the Inſti- 
tutors of it; and to what purpoſe Men were 
thus ſet a work and amus'd. We may laugh 
ſufficiently at the original Cheat; and, if 


| pity will ſuffer us, may make our: ſelves di- 


verſion enough with the Folly and Madneſs 
of thoſe who are thus caught, and practisꝰd 
on, by theſe Impoltures, But we mult re- 
member withal our ETHIOP1AN, and be- 
ware, leſt by taking plain Nature for a Vi- 
zard, we become more ridiculous than the 
People whom we ridicule. Now if a Jeſt 
or Ridicule thus ſtrain'd, be capable of 
leading the Judgment ſo far aſtray; 'tis 
probable that an Exceſs of Fear or Horror 
may work the ſame Effect. 


HAD it been your fortune (my Friend!) 
to have liv'd in As 1A at the time when 
the * MAac1 by an egregious Impoliure 
got poſſeſſion of the — no doubt 
you wou'd have had a deteſtation of the 
Act: And perhaps the very Perſons of 
the Men might have grown ſo odious to 
jou, that after all the Cheats and Abuſes 
they had committed, you might have ſeen 
'em diſpatch'd with as relentſeſs an eye 
as our later European Anceſtors ſaw the 
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Deſtruction of a like politick Body of Con. 6 
jurers, the Knights Templars; who were 


almoſt become an Over-Match for the civil MW f 
Sovereign. Your Indignation perhaps might hi 


have carry'd you to propoſe the razing all 
Monuments and Memorials of theſe Ma. 
gicians. You might have reſolv'd not to 
leave ſo much as their Houſes ſtanding, 
But if it had happen'd that theſe Magi 
cians, in the time of their Dominion, had 
made any .Collection* of Books, or com- 
pil'd any themſelves, in which they had 
treated of Philoſophy, or Morals, or any 
other Science, or Part of Learning; wou'd 
you have carry'd your Reſentment ſo far 
as to have extirpated theſe alſo, and con- 
demn'd every Opinion or Doctrine they 
had eſpous'd, for no other reaſon than 
merely becauſe they had eſpous'd it? Hard- 
ly a SCYTHIAN, a TARTAR, or a Gorn, 
wou'd act or reaſon ſo abſurdly. Much 
leſs wou'd you (my Friend!) have carry 
on this MAaGornony, or Prieſt-Maſſa- 
cre, With ſuch a barbarous Zeal. For, in 
good earneſt, to deſtroy a Philoſophy in hi- 
tred to a Man, implies as errant a Tartar 
Notion, as to deſtroy or murder a Man in 


order to plunder him of his Wit, and get j 
the inheritance of his Underſtanding, our 

I MusT confeſs indeed, that had all 
the Inſticutions, Statutes, and Regulations , 
of this antient Hierarchy, reſembled the * 
funda - =* 
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fundamental * one, of the Order itſelf, they 
might with a great deal of Juſtice have been 


| ſuppreſs'd : For one can't without ſome ab- 
| horrence read that Law of theirs; 


+ Nam Magus ex Matre & Gnato gig- 


natur oportet. 


Br the Conjurers (as we'll rather ſup- 
poſe) having conſider'd that they ought in 
their Principle to appear as fair as poſſible 
to the World, the better to conceal their 
Practice, found it highly for their Intereſt 
to eſpouſe ſome excellent moral Rules, and 
eſtabliſh the very belt Maxims of this kind. 
They thought it for their advantage per- 
haps, on their firit ſetting out, to recom- 
mend the greateſt Purity of Religion, the 


greateſt Integrity of Life and Manners. , 


They may perhaps too, in general, have 
preach'd np Charity and Good-will, They 
may have ſet to view the faireſt Face of 
human Nature; and together with their 
By-Laws, and political Inſtitutions , have 
interwove the honeſteſt Morals and beſt 
Doctrine in the World. | 


How therefore ſhou'd we have behav'd 
our-ſelves in this Affair? How ſhou'd we 


a have 


* Tiigras d nal αεẽẽszahινιαν 01 oopiay doxtiy d- 
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have carry*d our-ſelves towards this Order 
of Men, at the time of the Diſeovery of 
their Cheat, and Ruin of their Empire? 
Shou'd we have fall'n to work inſtanthy 
with their Syſtems, (truck at their Opin tons 
and Doctrines without diſtinction , Land e. 
rected a contrary Philoſophy in their teeth? 
Shou'd we have flown at every religious and 
moral Principle, deny *'d every natural and ſo- 
cial Affection, and render'd Men as much“ 
Holves as was poſſible to one another, whilſt 
we deſcrib'd *em ſuch; and endeavour'd to 
make them ſee themſelves by far more mon- 
ſtrous and corrupt, than withthe worſt Inten- 
tions it was ever poflible for the worſt of en 
to become? — Th's, you'll ſay, doubtles- 
wou'd have been a very prepoſterous Part, and 
cou'd never have been acted by other than 
mean Spirits, ſuch as had been held in awe, 
and ovyerfrighted + by the Ma ci. 


AND yet an + able and witty Philoſo- 
pher of our Nation was, we know, of lit: 


Y ears, 

Infra, p. 118. and VOL II. p. 20. 

+ VOL. III. p 44, 65. in the Notes. 

+ Mr Hongks, who thus expreſſes himſelf : By reding 
of theſe Greek ani Latin Authors, Men from their Ci died 
have gotten a Habit (under a falſe ſhew of iberty) of . 
wonring Tumults, and of licentions controlling the Actions 
their © overeigns. Leviathan Part. 2. ch. 21 Pp. 11 By this 
Reaſoning of Mr HoBBes ic *hou'd follow that there can 
never be any Tumults or de oſing of Sovereigns at Conſt: 
tinopl e, or in Magol. See again, p. 171 and 377. and whit 
he intimates to his Prince(p 103.) concerning this Extirp#- 
tion of antient Literature, in tavour of his. Leyiathkw- 
theſis , and new Philoſophy. 1 . 


Man 
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Years , ſo poſſeſs'd with a Horror of this 
kind, that both with reſpe& to Politicks 
and Morals, he directly acted in this Spirit 
of Maſſacre. The Fright he took upon the 
Sieht of the then governing Powers, who 
unjuſtly aſlum'd the Authority of the People, 
gave him ſuch an Abhorrence of all popular 
Gorerument, and of the very Notion of 
Liberty it-{elf; that to extinguiſh it for ever, 
| he recommends the very extinguithing ,of 
Letters, and exhorts Princes not to ſpare ſo 
much as an antient Roman or GREEK 
itlorian. Is not this in truth ſomewhat 


Gothick? And has not our Philoſopher , in- 


WW appearance, ſomething of the Savage, that 
be ſhou'd uſe Philoſophy and Learning as 
the SCYTHIANS are ſaid to have us'd 
\ WAnAaAcHAnS1s and Others, for having 
viſited the wiſe of GREECE, and learut 
the-Manners of a polite People? 


p His Quarrel with Religion was the 
t: ame as with Liberty. The ſame Times 
„ swe him the fame Terror in this other 
kind, He had nothing before his Eyes 
belide the Ravage of Eutbuſiaſm, and the. 
Artifice of thoſe who rais'd and conduc- 
ted that Spirit. And the good ſociable 
Man , as ſavage and unſociable as he 
wou'd make himſelf and all Mankind ap- 
pear by his Philoſophy , expos'd himſelf 
curing his Life, and took the utmoſt Po 

that 
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that after his Death we might be deliver's 
from the. occaſion of theſe Terrors. He 
did his utmoſt to ſhew us, „That both 
* in Religon and Morals we were im- 
* pos'd on by our Governors; that there 
„was nothing which by Nature inclin'd 
* us either way; nothing which natural. 
„ly drew us to the Love of what waz 
* without, or beyond “ oxrſelves :** Tho 
the Love of ſuch great Truths and ſove- 
reign Maxims as he imagin'd theſe to be, 
made him the moſt laborious of all Men in 
compoling Syſtems of this kind for our 
Uſe; and forc'd him, notwithſtanding his 
natural Fear, to run continually the highelt 
risk of being a Martyr for our Deliye- 
rance. 


GIVE me leave therefore (my Friend!) 
on this occaſion, to prevent your Seriouſ- 
neſs, and aſſure you, that there is no ſuch 
mighty Danger as we are apt to imagine 
from theſe fierce Proſecutors of Superſii- 
tion, who are ſo jealous of every religious 
or moral Principle, Whatever Savages they 
may appear in Philoſophy, they are in the 
common Capacity as Civ Perſons, as one 
can wiſh. Their free communicating of their 
Principles may witneſs for them, Tis the 
height of Sociableneſs to be thus friend!) 
and communicative. | 
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IF the Principles, indeed, were con= 
ceal'd from us, and made a Myſtery ; 
they might become confiderable. Things 
ae often made ſo, by being kept as 
Secrets of a Sect or Party; and nothing 
helps this more than the Antipathy and 
Sbyaeſs of a contrary Party. If we fall 
preſently into Horrors, and Conſterna- 
ion, upon the hearing Maxims which 
are thought poiſonous; we are in no diſ- 
poſition to uſe that familiar and eaſy Part 
of Reaſon , which is the beſt Antziavre. 
The only Poiſon to Reaſon , is Paſſion. 
For falſe Reaſoning is ſoon redreſs'd , 
where Paſſion is remoy'd. But if the 
very hearing cettain Propoſitions of Phi- 
loſophy be ſufficient to move our Paſ- 
fion ; *tis plain, the Poiſon has already 
gain'd on us, and we are effectually 
prevented in the uſe of our reaſoning Fa- 
culty. 


WERE it not for the Prejudices of 
this kind; what ſhou'd hinder us from 
diverting our-ſelves with the Fancy of 
one of theſe modern Reformers we have 
been ſpeaking of? What ſhou'd we ſay 
to one of theſe Anti-zealots, who, in the 
Leal of ſuch a cool Philoſophy , ſhou'd 
aſſure us faithfully , ** That we were the 
* moſt miſtaken Men in the world, to 
* imagine there was any ſuch thing as 
* natural Faith or Juſtice ? For that it 

*© was 
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was only Force and Power which con- 
ſtituted K igt. That there was no ſuch 
thing in reality as Virtue; no Princi- 
ple of Order in things above, or be. 
low ; no ſecret Charm or Force of Na. 
ture , which every-one was made 
to operate willingly or unwillingly to- 
wards publick Good , and puniſh'd 
and tormented if he did otherwiſe. ” 


—— 1s not this the very Charm it:- ſelf! 
Is not the Gentleman at this inſtant un— 
der the power of it? -—-— *© Sir ! The 


cc 
cc 


Philoſophy you have condeſcended tg 
reveal to us, is molt extraordinary, 
We are bcholden to you for your ln. 
ſtruction. But, pray, whence is thi; 
Zeal in our behalf? What are He tg 
Du? Are You our Father? Or if You 
were, why this Concern for Us ? |; 
there then ſuch a thing as ztural If 


* fedtion ? If not; why all this Pains, 


why all this Danger on our account? 
Why not keep this Secret to Your-ſelf? 
Of what advantage is it to You, to 
deliver us from the Cheat? The mor: 
are taken in it, the better. Tis d. 
rectly againſt your Intereſt to unde 
ceive Us, and let us know that only 
private Intereſt governs You ; and thi 
nothing nobler, or of a larger kind; 
ſhou'd govern us, whom you converle 
with, Leave us to our-ſelves, and !0 
that notable Art by which we are hap- 

| pily 
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« pily tam'd, and render'd thus mild and 
60 ſheep:ſh. "T'is not fit we ſhou'd know 
& that by Nature we are all }/olves. Is it 
« poffible that one who has really diſco- 
« yer'd himſelf ſuch , ſhou'd take pains to 
communicate ſuch a Diſcoyery? ” 


SECT. II. 
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N reality (my Friend!) a ſevere Brow 

may well b2 ſpar'd on this occaſion ; 
when we are put thus upon the Defence 
of common Honeſty, by ſuch fair honeſt 
0 WGentlemen, who are in Practice ſo diffe- 
„tent from what they wou'd appear in Spe- 
' Wculation. Kradves I know there are 72 
3 Niion and Principle, as well as in Prac- 
0 ec: who think all Honeſty as well as Re- 
ul sion a mere Cheat; and by a very conſiſ- 
tent reaſoning , have reſolv'd deliberately to 
Ido whatever by Power or Art they are 
able, for their private Advantage. But ſuch 
las theſe never open themſelves in Friend- 
ſhip to others. They have no ſuch Paſſion 
for Truth, or Love for Mankind. They 
have no Quarrel wich Religion or Morals; 
but know what uſe to make of both, upon 
occation, If they ever diſcover their Prin- 
ciples, 'tis only at unawares. They are 
ſure to preach Honeſty, and go to Church. 
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O the other ſide, the Gentlemen fe 
whom I am apologizing , cannot however 
be call'd Hypogrites, I hey ſpeak as ill of 
themſelves as they poſſibly can. If they 
have hard Thoughts of human Nature ; 't 
a Proof (till of their Humanity, that they 
give ſuch Warning to the World. If the 
repreſent Men by Nature zreacherons and 
wild, tis out of care for Mankind; leſt by 
being too tame and zrz/ling, they ſhou'l 
ealily be caught. 


" IMposTORS naturally ſpeak the be 
of human Nature, that they may the en. 
fier abuſe it. Theſe Gentlemen, on the 
contrary, ſpeak the worſt; and had rather 
they themſelves ſhou'd be cenſur'd with th: 
reſt, than that a ew ſhou'd by impoſtore 
prevail over the Many. For tis Opinion ol 
Goodneſs & which creates Eaſineſs of Truſt: 
and by Truſt we are betray'd to Power; our 
very Renſon being thus captivated by thok 
in whom we come inſenſibly to have an 
implicit Faich. But ſuppoſing one another 
to be by Nature ſuch very Savages, we ſhall 
take care to come leſs in one another's 
Power: and apprehending Power io be is 
ſatiably coveted by all, we ſhall the bettet 
tence againſt the Evil; not by giving all 
into one Hand (as the Champion 2 this 
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Cauſe wou'd have us ) but, on the contrary, 
by a right Divition and Ballance of Power, 
and by the Reſtraint of good Laws and 
Limitations, Which may ſecure the publick 
Liberty. 


SHOU'D you therefore ask me, whe- 
ther [ really thought theſe Gentlemen were 
fully perſuaded of the Principles they ſo 
otten advance in Company? I ſhou'd tell 

you, That tho I wou'd not abſolutely ar- 
raign the Gentlemens Sincerity ; yet there 
vas ſomething of Myſtery in the Caſe, 
» more than was imagin'd. The Reaſon, 
perhaps, why Men of Wit delight ſo much 
to eſpouſe theſe paradoxical Syitems, is not 
*in truth that they are ſo fully ſatisfy'd with 
em; but in a view the better to oppoſe 
ſome other Syſtems, which by their fair 
appearance have help'd, they think, to 
bring Mankind under Subjection. They 
imagine that by this general. Sceptic iſm, 
which they wou'd introduce, they ſhall bet- 
ter deal with the dogmatical Spirit which 
prevails in ſome particular Subjects. And 
when they have accuſtom'd Men to bear 
ontradiction in the main, and hear the 
Nature of Things diſputed, at large; it 
may be ſafer (they conclude) to argue ſe- 
b:rately , upon certain nice Points in which 
hey are not altogether ſo well ſatisfy'd. 
o that from hence, perhaps, you may (till 
beiter apprehend why, in ang 6 
| #8 
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the Spirit of Raillery prevails ſo much, and 
Notions are taken up for no reaſon belides 
their being odd, and out of the way. 


oS&a4% I, HL 


UT let who will condemn zhe Ia. 

mour thus deſcrib'd ; for my part, 
I am in no ſach apprehenſion from this 
ſceptical kind of Wit. Men indeed may, 
in a ſerious way, be ſo wrought on, and 
confounded , by different Modes of Opi- 
nion, different Syſtems and Schemes in. 


pos'd by Anthority , that they may wholly 


loſe all Notion or Comprehenſion of Trat). 
I] can calily apprehend what Effect Awe has 
over Mens Underſtandings. I can very 
well ſuppoſe Men may be frighted out of 
their Wits : But | have no apprehenſion 
they ſhou'd be laugh'd out of 'em. I can 
hardly — 1 that in a pleaſant wa 
they ſhou'd ever be talk'd out of ther 
Love for Society, or reaſon'd out of Hu- 
manity and common Senſe, A manner 
Wit can hurt no Cauſe or Intereſt for 
which I am in the laſt concern'd : And 
Philoſophical Speculations , politely ma: 
nag'd , can never ſurely render Mankind 
more un-ſocjable or un-civiliz*d. T his i 
not the Quarter from whence I can poſſ- 
bly expect an Inroad of Savageneſs and 
Barbarity. And by the beſt of my Ob 
ſervation , I have learnt , that Virtue | 
never 
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never ſuch a Sufferer, by being conteſted, 
as by being Letray d. My Fear is not fo 
much from its witty Ant2goni/ts,* who give 
it Exerciſe, and put it on its Defence, as 
from its tender Nurſes, who are apt to 
over-lay it, and kill it, with Exceſs of Care 
and Cheriſhing. 


a I Have known a Building, which by 
me Officiouſneſs of the Workmen has 
deen fo r'd, and ſcreu'd up, on the tide 
{Www here they pretended it had a Leaning, 
„mat it has at laſt been turn'd the con- 
lj} Wtrary way, and overthrown, There has 
„ Wimeihing, perhaps, of this kind hap- 
5 Wpen'd in Morals, Men have not been con- 
ry MWicnted to ſhew the natural Advantages 
Nor Honeſty and Virtue. They have ra- 
ther leſſen'd theſe, the better, as they 
nch uzht, to advance another Foundation. 
hey have made Virtue ſo mercenary a 
er thing, and have talk'd ſo much of its 
Rewards, that one can hardly tell whar 
there is in it, after all, which can be worth 
rewarding. For to be brib'd only or ter- 
rity'd into an honeſt Practice, beſpeaks 
little of real Honeſty or Worth. We may 
make, tis true, whatever Bargain we think 
fit; and may beltow : favor what Over» 
plus we pleaſe. But there can be no Ex- 
cellence or Wiſdom in voluntarily reward- 
ing what is neither eltimable, nor de- 
lerving. And if Virtue be not 'rea!!y 

E eſtimable 
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little ſhewn of the intrinſick Worth or V 
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gf 'em in our holy Religion, is, because 
there wou'd have been no room leſt feln 
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eltimable in it-ſelf, I can ſee nothing ej. 
mable in following it for the ſake of, 
Bargain. 


Ir the Love of doing good, be not, d 
it-ſelf, a good and right Inclination, I knoy 
not how there can poſſibly be ſuch a thig 
as Goodneſs or Virtue. If the Inclinatio 
be right; "tis a perverting of it, to apph 
it ſolely to the Reward , and make us con. 
ceive ſuch Wonders of the Grace and Favon 
which is to attend Virtue ; when there i; 


| 
£ 
c 
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lue of the Thing it-ſelF. io 


I cov'D be almoſt tempted to thin,“ 
that the true Reaſon why ſome of the mot] », 
heroick Virtues have ſo little notice tables 


Diſintereſtedneſs, had they been intitle ide 
to a ſhare of that infinite Reward , whicW-7o 
Providence has by Revelation aflign'd n 
other Dutys. Private Frienuſmp, ali 


Za ions 

: inc 

is ; 

» By Private Friendibip no fair Reader can here (oppo, anf 
is meant that common Benevolence and Charity which evi, mo: 
Chriſtian is oblig'd to ſhew towards all Men, & in pr, Tef 
ticular towards his Fellow - Chriſtians , his Neighbour, mie 
Brother, & Kindred, of whatever degree; but that pon, as 14 
Relation which is form'd by a Conſent & Harmony of Mad i; m 
by mutual Eſteem, & reciprocal Tenderneſs & Affectioiſi E. 
aud which we emphatically call a FRIENDSHIP, S or tc 
was chat between the two Jewish Heroes after mention ppea 


whoz 
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Zeal for the Publick, and our Country , are 
Virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian. 
They are no eſſential Parts of his Charity. 
He is not ſo ty'd to the Affairs of this Liſe; 

WW tor is he oblig'd to enter into ſuch En- 

gagements with this lower World, as are 

„of no help to him in acquiring a better. 

His Converſation is in Heaven, Nor has 

he occaſion for ſuch ſupernumerary Cares, 

2 or 


whoſe Love and Tenderneſs was ſurpaſſing that of Women 
(2 Samuel, ch. 1.) Such were thoſe Friend:kips defcrib'd 
ſo frequently by Poets, between PYLADEs & ORES- 
res, THESEVUS & P1RItTHOUS, with many others. 
Such were thoſe between Philoſophers , Heroes , & the 
| greateſt of Men; between So RATES and ANT1sS»- 
THENEs, PLATO & Dion, ETAMINON DAS & 
PELOor ID AS, SC1PIO and LX Lis, CA o and 
Dorus, THRASEA and HELVID Ius. And ſuch 
there may have lately becu, and are ſtill pethaps in our 
own Age; tho Envy ſufters not the few Examples of thi 
Kind to be remark'd in publick, Tre Author's Meaning is 
indeed fo plain of it-ſc!f , that it needs no exp.anatory 
Apology to ſatisfy an impartial Reader. As for others who 
object the Singularity of the Aﬀertion , as differing they 
ſuppoſe ) from what our Reverend Doctots in Religion 
ommonly maintain, they may read what the learned & 
pious Bishop Taylor ſays in tis Treatiſe of Friendship. ,, You 
» Irquire, ſays he, how far a dear and a perfect Friendship 
is authoriz'd by the Principles of Chriſtianity? To this I 
; anſwer , That the word FricndsFip in the ſenſe we com- 
z monly mean by it, is not ſo much as nam'd in the New 
> Teſtament ; & our Religion takes no notice of it, You 
think it ſtrange ; but read on, before you ſpend ſo much 
u the beginning ofa Paſſion or a Wonder upon it. There 
naß e mention of Friendship of the World; & it is ſaid to be 
fectiuſ Emmity with God : but the Word is no where elſe nam'd, 
. OS or to any other purpoſe, in all the New Teſtament. It 
ation \peaks of Friends often ; but by Friends are meant our 
„ Ac- 
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or Embaraſſments here on Earth, as may oh. 
ſtruct his way thither , or retard him in the 
careful Task of working out his own Sal. 
vation. If nevertheleſs any Portion of Re- 
ward be reſerv'd hereafter for the gent ron 
Part of a Patriot, or that of athorow Frieni: 
th's-is (till behind the Curtain, and happily 
conceal'd from us; that we may be the more 
deſerving of it, when it cones. 


„ Acquaintance , or our Kindred, the Relatives of our Wi {- 
„ Family, or our Fortune, or our Set , G — Ad WF 
„ think I have Reaſon to be confident , that the word 81 
»» Friend ( ſpeaking of human Intercouſe ) is no other wagt F. 
„ us'd in the Goſpels, or Epiſtles, or Acts of the Apoſtles, he 
And afterwards, „ Chriſtian Charity ( ſays he) is Friend- the 
3» Ship to al the World; and when Fiiendships were the 
„ Nobleſt things in the World, Charity was little, like the 
„ Sun drawn in at aChink, or his Beams drawn into the Re 
„ Center of a Burning-glaſs : But Chriſtian Charity s no 
»» Friendship expanded like the Face of the Sun, when it 
„ Mounts 1 Eaſtern Hills.“ In reality the gud 
Bishop draws all his Notions as well as Examples of privae Te 
Friendship from the Heathen World, or from the Tims WF La! 
preceding Chriſtianity. And after citing a Greek Author, 

he immediately adds: „ Of ſuch immortal, abſtraget, / 
„ pure Friendships , indeed there is no great plenty; bu 

they who are the ſame to their Friend #7:T7e: 547 , when BI Wer 
„ he is in ancther Country, or in another World, aretit Wſiry! 
>, to preſerve the ſacred Fire for eternal Sacrifices, in 4 
25 to perperuate the Memory of thoſe exemplary Frietd -. al 
25 Ships of the beſt Men, which have fill'd che Word o 
„ With Hiſtory & Wonder: for in no other ſenſe but ti or F 
„ can it be true, that Friendships are pure Loves, regat· the ( 
» ing todo good more than to receive it. He that is, 

»» Friend after Death, hopes not for a Recompence ron as 
„ his Friend, and makes no bargain either fer Fame «M0! th 
„ Love; but is rewarded with the Conſcience aud Sau be g 
» faction of doing brave!y. wou' 
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Ir appears indeed under the ub Diſ- 
pen ſation, that each of theſe Virtues had 
theſ—illaſtrioas Exemples, and were in 
{me manner recommended to us as vo- 
nourable , and warthy our Imitation. Even 
SA bt himlelf , as ill a Prince as he 
js repreſented , appears both living and 
dying to have been reſpected and prais'd 
for the Love he bore his native Coun- 
try. And the Love which was fo remar- 
kable between his Son and his Succeſſor;, 
gires us a noble View of a diſintereſted 
Frienifhip, at leat on oze fide. But the 
heroick Virtue of theſe Perſons had only 
the common Reward of Praiſe attributed 
to it , and cou'd not claim a future 
Recompence under a Religion which taught 
no future State, nor Exhibited any Rewards 
or Puniſhments , beſides ſuch as were 
2 „and had reſpect to the written 

aw. 


Ay thus the Jews as well as Heathens 
were lett to their Philoſophy , to be in- 
ſtrocted in the ſublime part of Virtue, and 
induc'd by Reaſon to that which was never 
injoin'd 'em by Command. No Premium 
or Penalty being inforc'd in theſe Caſes, 
the diſintereſted Part ſubſiſted, the Virtue 
was a free Choice, and the Magnaminity 
of the Act was left intire. He who wou'd 
de generous , had the Means. He who 
wou'd frankly ſerve * Friend, or Coun- 
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try, at the * expenſe even of his Life, might 
do it on fair Terms. f DULCE E pk- 
CORUM EST was his ſole Reaſon. *Twas 
Inviting and Becoming. *T was Good and 
Honeſt. And that this is ſtill a good Rea. 
ſon, and according to Common Senſe , | will 
endeavour to fatisfy you. For I ſhou'd 
think my-ſelf very ridiculous to be angry 
with any-one for thinking me dishoneſt, if 
I cou'd give no account of my Honelly, 
nor ſhew upon what Principle I differ'd 
from 4 @« Knave. 


* Peradventere (ſays the holy Apoſtle) for 4 good Man 
ene won d even dare te die u Tic x21 TA, Kc 
Rom. ch. 5. ver. 7. This the Apoſtle judiciouſly ſuppoſes 
to belong to human Nature: tho he is ſo far from founding 
any Precept on it, that he ushers his private Opinion with 
x very dubious Perad vente. 

+ HORAT,. Lib. 3. Od. 2* 


+ laf. p. 130, 131, &c. 172. 
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| T* Roman Satiriſt may be thought 


more than ordinarily ſatirical, when 
ſpeaking of the Nobility and Court, 


he is ſo far from allowing them to be the 
Standard of Politeneſs and good Senſe, that 
he makes 'em in a manner the Reverſe. 


| * Rarus enim fermè Senſus communis in illa 


Fortuna 


Some of the F moſt ingenious Commenta- 


tors, however, interpret this very diffe- 
tently from what is generally apprehended. 


E 4 They 


® Juy, Sat 8. v. 73. 
ft Viz, The two Caſawbons, If and Mer. Salmaſins, and 


our Emglich Gataker : See the firſt in Capitolins , Vit, M. Ant. 


Jub finem. The ſecond in his Comment on M: Ant lib. 1. 
lect. 13. & 16. Gataker on the ſame place; & Salmaſius in 


the ſame Life of (apitolinus, at the end of his Annotations, 


The Greek word is Kotyoyonmoguyn, Which Salmaſins inter- 
prets, „ moderatam , uſitatam & ordinariam hominis men- 
„tem quæ in commune quodammodo conſulit, nec om» 
„nia ad commodum ſuum refert, reſpectumque etiam 
„ habet eorum cum quibus verſatur , modeſtè, modiceque 
» de ſe ſentieas. At contra iuflati & ſuperbi omnes fe ſibi 
LAs 
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They make this Common Senſe of the Poet, 
by a Greek Derivation, to ſignify Senſe of 
Publick Weal, and of the Common Intere}t, 
Love of the Community or Society, natural 
Affect'on, Humanity, Obligingneſs, or that 
fort of Civility which riſes from a juſt Sen- 
of the common Rights of Mankind, and the 
natural Equality there is among thoſe of 
the fame Species. 


AN p indeed if we conſider the thing 
nicely, it muſt ſeem ſomewhat hard in the 
Poet, to have deny'd Wit or Aziliiy to a 

Court 


2» tantùm ſuiſque commoadis natos arbitrantur , & pre { 
„ cœteros contemnunt & negligunt; & hi ſunt qui Senn 
„ Communem non habere re&e dici poſſunt. Nam ita Senſm 
2» Communem accipit uvena is, Sat, 8. Rarus cnim ſermi 
2 SENSUS COMMUNIS, Cc. $aay5wriay & Nn. 
„ Sire Galenus vocat, quam Marcus de fe loquens 4. 
voronwmeoTuyyny ; & alibi, ubi de eadem re loquitur, Mn. 
2» Tiley, x21 EU νẽEI. n, qua glatiam illi fecerit Mu- 
2» cus ſimul eundi ad Germanicum Bellum ac ſequendiſe, 
In the ſame manner J/aac Caſarthon : Herodianns ( lays he 
calls this the 79 jetrptcy x21 i7%putleov, „ Subficit veid 
„ Antoninus quaſi hanc vocem interpretans, x24 T5 te. 
4» Ot Tos eie pile auydeimvely auTY Taylus , iti 
2, Tuyarodyutly indyayxic. This, I am perſuaded, is the 
Senſe. Commnnis of HORACE (Sat. 3. lib. 1.) which by 
been unobſerv'd ( as far as I can learn) by any of his Com- 
mentators: it being remaikable withal, that in this early 
Satir of HORACE , before his latter das, & when hi 
Philoſophy as yet inclin'd to the leſs rigid &flertors d 
Virtue, he puts this Expreſſion (as may be ſeen by the 
whole Satir taken together) into the Mouth of a (ri/pinm 
or ſome ridiculous Mimick ot that ſevere | hiloſophy » | 
Which the Coinage of the word Keivoronmeduyn proper! 


belong'd, For fo the Poet again (Sat 4. v. 77.) uſes ths 
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 W Court ſuch as that of Rove, even under 
Wa TiBEkIUS ora NERO. But for Ha- 
nanity or Senſe of Public Good, and the 
| WH common Iatereſt of Mankind, *twas no ſuch 
t WF deep Satir to queſtion whether this was 
e propely he Spirit of a Court. *T was diffi- 
© WF cult to apprehend what Community ſubſiſted 
oF among Courtiers; or what Pablick be- 
tween an abſolute Prince and his Slave- 
Subjects. And for real Society, there cou'd 

Þ be 
word SENSUS, ſpeaking of tho e who without Senſe of 
Manners, or common Society, Without the leaſt reſpect or 
deterence to others, preſs rudely upon their Friends, & 


vpon all Company in general, without regard to Time or 
Place, or any thing beſides their (elfish & brutish Humour : 


m— Hand ilind qnerentes nam fine SENSU , 
Tempore num factant aliens, — dya:7916s » 
old Lambin interprets it, tho without any othef Explana- 
non reterring only to the Senſus Commun s0t HORACE in 
that other Satir. Thus SENECA ( Epiſt, 105 Odem an- 
"Wn ex offer fic witabis, neminem laceſſendo gratuit d: d que 
life, ENU 5 CO MMUN 1 $ tnebitur, And C1CER © ac- 
"hel cordingly » Tuſtitie partes ſunt, non violare homines : Verecun- 
64 , non offendere. Lib 1 de Of. It may be objected poſ- 


ver WW; : 

üs. idly by lome » particularly vers'd in the Ph1loſopby above - 
** mention d, that the Kit Negc, to which the Kotyoyenmes 
une ſeems to have relation, is of a different meaning. 


h by Purthey will conſider withal how ſmall the diſtinction was 
com- rev Philoſophy between the uTernic, and the vulgar 
earl noi; how generally Paſſion was by thoſe Philoſophers 
mought under the Head of Opinion, Aud when they conſi- 

ger „ defides this, the very Formation of the werd K o1yoyon = 
by th a n upon the Model of the other femaliz'd Virtues, the 
{pinmi Yewoourn, Zureoyyy , Atxiioouyn , Cc. they will no 
os ger heſitate on this Interpretation. — The Reader may 
oper! aps by this Note ſte berrer why the Latin Title of Sen- 
ſes tht communis has been given to this ſecond Treatiſe He 
val obſerve, withal how the fame Poet Juv =x ar, uſes 


3: word Senſus, in gat. 15. Has noſtri pars optimg Senſis, 
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be none between ſuch as had no other Sexſe 
th in that of private Good, | 


Ou Poet therefore ſeems not ſo im- 
moderate in his Cenſure; if we conſider it is 
the Heart, rather than the. Head, he takes 
to task: when reflecting on a Cour: Edu- 
cation, che thinks it unapt to raiſe any Aﬀec- 
tion towards a Country; aud looks upon | 
young Princes, and dra as the young | 
Maſters of the World; who being indulg'd 
in all their Pafſions, and train'd up in all I * 
manner of Licentiouſneſs, have that tho- WM 7 
row Contempt and Dis regard of Mankind, ( 
Which Mankind in a manner deſerves , where IM ' 


Arbitrary Power is permitted, and a Ty- MW ' 
ranny ador'd, CATER p 
* Hec ſatis ad Juvenem, quem nobis fam 0 
ſuperbum an 
Tradit, & inflatum, plenumque Nerm MW * 
propinquo. | - 

me 


A PUBLICKX Spirit can come only from 
a ſocial Feeling or Senſe of Partner ſn) WW 
with human Kind. Now there are none fa 
ſo far from being Partners in this Senſe, ot D, 
Sharers in this common Affection, as the) Eo 
who ſcarcely know an Equal; nor conſide ; © 
the nſelves as ſubject to any Law of „el Er 
lowſhip or Community. And thus Morality — 


an good Government go together.  hett 
4 15 


*, Tuv, Set, 2; 
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is no real Love of Virtue, without the 
knowledg of Public Good, And Where 
abſol ute Power is, there is no PU BLICK. 


107 


Taty who live under a Tyranny, and 


| have learnt to adinire its Power as Sacred 


and Divine, are debauch'd as much in their 


Religion, as in their Morals. Public Good, 


according to their apprehenſion , is as little 
the Meature or Rule of Government in the 
Univerſe, as in the State, They have ſcarce 


| aNotion of what is good or juſt, other than 
25 mere Milli and Power have determin'd. 


Omnipotence, they think, wou'd hardly be. 
it-ſeif, were it not at liberty to “ diſpenſe 
with the Laws of Equity, and change at 
pleaſure the Standard of moral Rectitude. 


Bur notwithſtanding the Prejudices and 
Corruptions of this kind, 'tis plain there 


is ſomething ſtill of a publick Principle, 


even where it is moſt perverted and de- 
preſs'd. The worſt of Magiſlracys, he 
mere Deſpotick kind, can ſhew {ſufficient 
Inſtances of Zeal and Affection towards it, 
Where no other Government is known, it 
ſeldom fails of having that Allegiance and 
Duty paid it, which is owing to a better 
Form. The Ealtern Countrys, and many 
barbarous Nations, have been and (till are 
Examples of this kind. The perſonal Love 
they bear their Prince, however ſevere 

towards 


2 n Pag 298, 
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towards them, may ſhew how natural an 
Affection there is towards Government and 
Order among Mankind. If Men have 
really no publick Parent, no Mag iſtrate in 
common to cheriſh and protect em, they 
*. will till imagine they have ſuch a one: 
and, like new-born Creatures who have „ 
never ſeen their Dam, will fancyonefor MF, 
themſelves, and apply (as by Nature „ 
prompted) to ſome like Form, for Favout , 
and Protection. In the room of a rai, 
Fuſter- Father, and Chief, they will tae , 
after a falſe une; and in the room of a fe- it- 
gal Government, and juſt Prince, ovey e- A 
ven a Tyrant, and endure a whole Lineage IM lis 
and Succeſſion of ſuch. all 


As for us BRITONS, thank Heaven, MW 7» 
we have a better Senſe of Government de- bee 
liver'd to us from our Anceſtors. We bare coi 
the Notion of a Pun Lick, and a Cox Ur 
STITUTION; how a Legiſlative , ad Keg 
how an Executive is model'd We under for: 
ſtand Weight and Meaſure is this kind, and for 
can reaſon juſtly on the Ballance of Power as t 
and Property. The Maxims we draw from fit, 
hence, are as evident as thoſe in Mathems WF fon 
zicks, Our increaſing Knowledge ſhews u witt 
every day, more and more, what Cow 
MoN SENSE is in Politicks: And this 
muſt of neceſſity lead us to underſtand i 
like Sexſe in Morals; which is the Founda 


tion, 
TI 
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'T1s ridiculous to ſay, there is any Obli- 
gation ON Man to act ſociably, or honeſt- 
ly, in a form'd Government; and not in 
that which is commonly call'd * zhe State 
of Nature. For, to ſpeak in the faſhiona- 
ble Language of our modern Philoſophy : 
„Society being founded on a Compact; 
„the Surrender made of every Man's 
,, private unlimited Right, into the hands 
„of the Majority, or ſuch as the Majo- 
,, rity ſhou'd appoint, was of free Choice, 
„and by a Promiſe, * Now zhe Promiſe 
it-ſelf was made in the State of Nature : 
And that which cou'd make a Promiſe ob- 
lizatory in the State of Nature, muſt make 
all- other Acts of Humanity as much our 
real Duty, and natyral Part. Thus Faith, 
Juſtice, Honeſtly, and Virtue, muſt have 
been as early as the State of Nature, or they 
cou'd never have been 4 all. The Civil 
Union, or Contederacy, cou'd never make 
Right or Wrong, if they ſubſiſted not be- 
fore. He who was free to any Villany be- 
fore his Contract, will, and ought to make 
as free with his Contract, when he thinks 


ſou to be @ Civil one; and may diſpenſe 
with his politick Capacity as oft as he ſees 
occaſion : Tis only A Word ſtands in his 
way. A Man is oblig'd zo keep bis 
ird. Why? Becauſe be bas given his 

E 7 | Ward 


VOI. II. g. 306, 310, 2 


fit. The Natural Knave has the ſame rea- 


3 ͤ———— — —— — 
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f 


ord to keep it. Is not this a notable 


niz 


? 
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Account of the Original of moral Juſtice, 
and the Riſe of Civil Government and 
Allegiance ! | 


SECT. 11. 


B UT to paſs by theſe Cavils of a Phi. 
loſophy, which ſpeaks ſo much of 
Nature with fo little meaning 3 we may 


with juſtice ſurely place it as a Principle, WM g 
„ That if any thing be natural, in am 2 
Creature, or any Kind, 'tis that which ar 
« is preſervative of the Kind it-ſelf , and i n 


+ conducing to its Welfare and Support.“ 
If in original and pure Nature, it be w-97 MW, 
to break a Promiſe, or be treacherous ; "tis WM m 
as truly wrong to be in any reſpect inhu- WF v 
man, or any way wanting in our natura. o. 
part towards human Kind, If Eating and gi 
Drinking be natural, Herding is fo too. It 
any Appetite or Senſe be natural, the Se: 
of Fellowſhip is the ſame, If there be auf = 
thing of Nature in that Affection which 1s ph 
between the Sexes, the Affection is cet- ,; 
tainly as natural towards the conſequent j; 
Offspring; and ſo again between the Off. pe 
ſpring themſelves . as Kindred and Com be 
panions, bred under the ſame Diſcipline nr 
and Oeconomy. And thus a Clan or ribe W 
is gradually form'd ; a Public is recog WW Sc 
iz'd : and beſides the Pleaſure found in In 
ſocjal Entertainment, Language, and Di- T. 
courſe, 


le 
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courſe, there is ſo apparent a Neceſſity for 
continuing this good Correſpondency and 
Union, that to have no Sezſe or Feeling of 
this kind, no Love of Country, Community, 
or any thing in common, wou'd be the ſame 
35 to be infentible even of the plaineſt Means 
of Self- Preſervation , and molt neceſſary Con- 
dition of Self-Enjoyment. 


How the Wit of Man ſhou'd fo puzzle 
this Cauſe , as to make Civil Government 
and Society appear a kind of Invention; 
and Creature of Art, I know not. For 
my own part, methinks, this herding Prin- 
cple, and aſſociating Inclination, is teen ſo 
natural and ſtrong in moſt Men , that one 
might readily affirm , 'twas even from the 
Violence of this Paſſion that ſo much Diſ- 
order aroſe in the general Society of Man- 
kind, | 


UN1iVERSAT Good, or the Intereſt of 
the World in general , is 4 kind of remote 
philoſophical Object. That greater Commu- 
pity falls not eaſily under the Eye. Nor 
is a Nat'onal Intereſt , or that of a whole 
People, or Body Politick, ſo readily appre- 
hended. In leſs Partys, Men may be in- 
timately converſant and acquainted with 
one another. They can there better taſte 
Society, and enjoy the common Good and 
Intereſt of a more contracted Publick. 
They view the whole Compals and Extent 


of 
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of their Community; and fee, and knoy 
particularly whom they ſerve, and to what 


end they aſ/oc:zate and conſpire, All Men b. 
have naturally their ſhare of this combinin B 
Principle: and they who are of the ſpright- IM i; 
lieſt and moſt active Facultys , have ſo large 5, 


a ſhare of it, that unleſs it be happily di. an 
rected by right Reaſon , it can never find p. 
Exerciſe for it-ſelf in ſo remote a Sphere az a1 
that of the Body Politick at large. For m 
here perhaps the thouſandth part of thoſe NM 
whoſe Intereſts are concern'd, are ſcarce ſo D 
much as known by fight. No-vilible Band fte 
is form'd; no ſtrict Alliance: but the Con- 

junction is made with different Perſons , Or- | 
ders, and Ranks of Men; not fenfibly , but Me 
in Idea; according to that general View or WG 
Notion of a State or Commonwealth, diy 


Tu us the ſocial Aim . diſturb'd, for St. 
want of certain Scope. The cloſe Hympa- 80 
thy and conſpiring Vir tue is apt to loſe it- fal 
ſelf, for want of Direction, in ſo wide a fen 
Field. Nor is ths Paſſion any-where ſo Wo! 
ſtrongly felt, or vigorouſly exerted , as in I ten, 
actual Conſpiracy or. Mar; in which the try. 
highelt Genius's are often known the for- Wunr 
Wardeſt to employ themſelves. For the bet 
molt generous. Spirits are the moſt combi. of! 
ning. They delight moſt to move in Con- Nupo 
cert; and feel (if 1 may fo fay ) in the Wien! 
ſtrongeſt manner, the force of zhe confede- N Ma 
rating Charm, | 


E 


— 
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'T1s ſtrange to imagine that Var, which 
of all things appears the moſt ſavage, ſhou'd 
de the Paſſion of the moſt heroick Spirits. 
But 'tis in War that the Knot of Fellowſhip 
is cloſeſt drawn. *Tis in War that mutual 


'6 WW Succour is moſt given, mutual Danger run, 


i- WW and common Affection molt exerted & em- 
il WW ploy'd. For Hero/ſm and Philanthropy are 
as amoſt one and the ſame. Yet by a ſmall 
or mis-guidance of the Affection, a Lover of 
fe Mankind becomes a Ravager : A Hero & 
ſo WM Deliverer becomes an Oppreſſor and Des- 
nd i trojer. 


re HeNnCe other Diviſions amongſt Men. 
Mut Hence, in the way of Peace and Civil 
or WW Government, that Love of Party, & Sub- 
diviſion by Cabal. For Sedition is a kind 

of cantonizing already begun within the 

for State. To cantonize is natural; when the 
di» Society grows vaſt & bulky : And power- 
it. fal States have found other Advantages in 
e a Winding Colonys abroad, than merely that 
ſo Hof having Elbow-room at home, or ex- 
in Wtending their Dominion into diſtant Coun- 
the Wirys. Vaſt Empires are in many reſpe&s 
or- Munnatural : but particularly in this, That 
the be they ever ſo well conſticuted , the Affairs 
1bi- Jof many muſt, in ſuch Governments, turn 
on- Nupon a very few; and the Relation be leſs 
the MW{enſible, and in a manner loſt, between the 
de Magiſtrate and People, in a Body fo un- 
wieldy 


—— m EIS 
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wieldy in its Limbs , and whoſe Members 
lie ſo remote from one another, and diſtant 
from the Head. 


*T'1S in ſuch Bodys as theſe that ſtrong 
Factions are apteſt to engender. The aſſo- 
Ciating Spirits, for want of Exerciſe , form 
new Movements, and -ſeek a narrower 
| Sphere of Activity, when they want Aion 

lf in a greater. Thus we have Hheels within 

" I heels. And, in ſome National Conſtity: 
1 tions 9 Abſurdity in Po- 
liticks) we have one Empire within another, 
Nothing is ſo delightful as to incorporate, 
Diſtinctions of many kinds are invented, 
Religious Soctetys are form'd. Orders are 
erected ; and their Intereſts eſpous'd , and 
ſerv'd, with the utmoſt Zeal and Paſſion, 
Founders and Patrons of this ſort are never 
wanting, Wonders are perform'd, in this 
wrong ſocial Spirit, by thoſe Members of 
ſeparate Societys. Aud the aſſociating -Geniut 
of Man is never better prov'd, than in thoſe 
very Societys , which are form'd in oppoſ- 
tion to the general one of Mankind, and to 
the real Intereſt of the State. 


Ix ſhort, the very Spirit of Faction, for 
the greateſt part, ſeems to be no other 
than the Abuſe or Irregularity of that . 
cial Love, and common A/fedtioa , Which 5; 
natural to Mankind. For the Oppoiit 

0 


( 
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of Sociableneſs is Selfiſhneſs. And of all 
Characters, the thorow-ſelfiſh one is the 
leiſt forward in taking Party. The Men 
of this ſort are, in this reſpect, true Men 
of Moderation. They are ſecure of their 
Temper; and poſleſs themſelves too well, 
to de in danger of entering warmly into 
any Cauſe, or engaging deeply with any 
Side or Faction. 


8 NC T. III. 


OU have heard it (my Friend!) as 
Y a common Saying, that [niereſ go- 
derne the World. But, I believe, Whoever 
looks narrowly into the Affairs of it, will 
find, that Paſſion, Humour, Caprice, Zeal, 
faction, and a thouſand other Springs, 
which are counter to Self- Intereſt, have as 
conſiderable a part in the Movements of 
this Machine, There are more Wheels and 
Counter- Poiſes in this Engine than areeaſily 
imagin'd, *Tis of too complex a kind, to 
fall under one ſimple View, or be explain'd 
thus briefly in a word or two. The Stu- 
ders of this Mechaniſm muſt have a very 
partial Eye, to overlook all other Motions 
beſides thoſe of the loweſt and narroweſt 
compaſs. *Tis hard, that in the Plan or 
Deſcription of this Clock-work , no Wheel 
or Ballance ſhou'd be allow'd on the fide 
of the better and more enlarg'd Affections; 


Fat nothing ſhou'd be underſtood to be 


dons 


"CC 
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done in Kindneſs or Generoſity; nothing in 
pure Guod- Nature or Friendship, or thro) 
any ſocial or natural Affection of any kind: 
when „ perhaps, the main Springs of this 
Machine will be found to be either theſe ve. 
ry natural Affections themſelves , or a com. 
pound kind deriv'd from them, and retain- 
ing more than one half of their Nature, 


Bur here (my Friend!) you muſt not 
expect that I ſhou'd draw you up a form 
* Scheme of the Paſſions, or pretend to they 
you their Genealogy and Relation ; "how 
they are interwoven with one another, ot 
interfere with our Happineſs and Intereſ. 
Twou'd be out of the Genius and Con: 
paſs of ſuch a Letter as this, to frame a jul 
Plan or Model ; by which you might, with 
au accurate View, obſerve what Proportion 
the friendly and natural Affectious ſeem io 
bear in this Order of Architecture. 


MopERN Projectors, I know, wou! 
willingly rid their hands of theſe au 
Materials; and wou'd fain baild after 4 
more uniform way. They wou'd new 
frame the human Heart; and have 1 
mighty fancy to reduce all its Motions, 
Ballances and Weights, to that one Prin 
ciple and Foundation of a cool and delibe- 
rate Selfiſhneſs, Men, it ſeems , are ut 

willing 

* See the fourth Treatiſe , viz. Inquiry concerning 2 
VOL. II. J 
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willing to think they can be ſo outwitted, 


and impos'd on by Nature, as to be made 
to ſerve her Purpoſes, rather than their own. 


They are aſham'd to be drawn thus aut of 


| themſelves, and forc'd from what they eſteem 


their true {ntereſt. 


TukEkk E has been in all times a ſort of 


| narrow - minded Philoſophers , who have 
thought to ſer this Difference to rights, by 
conquering Nature in themſelves. A primi- 


tive Father and Founder among theſe, ſaw 


well this Power of“ Nature, and under- 
ſtood it fo tar , that he earneſtly exhorted 
his Followers neither to beget Children, nor 


ſerve their Country, There was no dealing 


with Nature, it ſeems, while theſe alluring - 
| Objects ſtood in the way. Kelations , 


Friends , Countrymen, Laws, Politick Con- 
ſtirutrons , the Beauty of Order and Go- 


| verument , and the Intereſt of Society and 


Mankind, were Objects which, he well ſaw, 
wou'd naturally raiſe a ſtronger Affec- 
tion than any which was grounded upon 


the narrow bottom of mere SELF. His 


Advice, therefore , not to marry, nor en- 
gage at all in the Publick, was wiſe, and 
lutable to his Deſign. There was no way 
to be truly a Diſciple of this Philoſophy, 
but to leave Family, Friends, Country, 
and Society, to cleave to it. And, in 


* good 


* Cora , pag· 49. And VOL, II. 80. VOL, LL, 
525 355 Ce. | 
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Happineſs to do ſo?—The Philoſopher, 
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good earneſt, who wou'd not, if it were 


however, was ind, in telling us hi 
Thought, *T'was a Token of his father) 
Love of Mankind, | 


* Ta Pater, & rerum Inventor | Tu ju 
tria nobis 


Suppeditas præcepta! 


Bor the Revivers of this Philoſophy ME hat 
in latter Days, appear to be of a lower WF pp. 
Genius. They ſeem to have underſtood WM for 
leſs of this force of Nature, and thought WF 4» 
to alter the Thing, by ſhifting © Nam. Sul 
They wou'd fo explain all the ſocial ral big 
fions, and natural Aſtections, as to denomi- WW ca 
nate em of f the ſeifich kind, Thus Civi of: 
tity, Hoſpitality, Humanity towards Str rer) 
gers or People in diſtreſs, in only a me Were 
deliberate Selfiſhn-ſs, An honeſt Heart hen 
only a more cunning ene: and Honelly ant But 
Good-Nature, a more deliberate , or better ver 
regulated Self-Love. The Love of Kindred, Wen 
Children and Poſterity, is purely Love to b 
Self, and of one's own immediate Blood: Ang 
if, by this Reckoning, all Mankind were Wand ; 
not included; Al! being of one Blood, 
and join'd by Inter-Marriages and Allian- 
ces; as they have been tranſplanted in Co. * & 
lonys, and mix'd one with another. = N 

thus 


® Lucret. lib. 3. TL 
T Supra, p. 88, And V OL: II. p. 326. 
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a thus Love of one Country, and Love of 
Mankind, muſt alfo be Self Love. Magna» 
nimity and Courage, no doubt, ate Modifi- 
cations of this univerſal Self-Love! For 

Courage (lays our modern Philoſopher ) 

is conſtant Anger. And all Men (ſays 1 a 

+» WW witty Poet) won'd be Cowards if they durſt. 


JE GAS wo 


| Tnar the Poet, and the Philoſopher 

both, were Cowards, may be yielded per- 
WW haps without diſpute. They may have 
t ſpoken the beſt of their Knowledg. But 
for true Courage, it has fo little to do with 
Anger, that there lies always the ſtrongeſt 
. Sulpicion againſt it, where this Paſſion is 
i. WW higheſt. The true Courage is the cool and 
can. The braveſt of Men have the leaſt 
of a brutal bullying Inſolence; and in the 
very time of Danger are found the moſt 
ſerene, pleaſant, and free. Rage, we know, 
can make a Coward forget himſelf and fight. 
But what is done in Fury or Anger, can ne- 
ver be plac'd to the account of Coxrage. 
Were it otherwiſe , Womankind might claim 
to be the ſtouteſt Sex: for their Hatred and 
Anger have ever been allow'd the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt laſting. 


0d, OTHER 
ans 

Co- * Sudden Courage ( ſays Mr. Hon BEG, Lev. chap. 6) 
Ind Anger, Therefore Conrage conſider'd as conſtant , & 


bu delonging to a Character, muſt, in his account, be defin'd 
uw mſtant Anger, or Anger conſtantly returning. 
t Lord ROCHESTER, Oatir againſt Man. 


n 


yet inferior kind: a ſort of * Diſtributer, 


have the very fame Thought ſpun out: 
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OrnER Authors there have been of x 


and petty Retailers of this. Wit; Wo 
have run Changes, and Diviſions , without 
end, upon this Article of Se/f-Love, Ya 


hundred ways, and drawa into Moto's, 
and Deviſes, to ſet forth this Riddle; Thy 
» act as dilintereltedly or generouſly 2 
„ you pleaſe, Sef (till is at the bottom, 
„and nothing elſe.” Now if theſe Gen. 
tlemen, who delight ſo much in the PiA 
of Words, but are cautious how they grap- Co 
ple cloſely with Definitions, wou'd tell us WM Lit 
only + what Se Intereſt was, and deter. /,. 
mine Happineſs and Good, there wou'd e 
an end of this enigmatical Wit. For u An. 
this we ſhou'd all agree, that Happinet Vi 
was to be purſu'd, and in fact was alway aw 
ſought after: but whether found in fl {Was t! 
low:ng Nature, and giving way to comma ſeca 
Affection; or in ſuppreſſing it, and tum. 
ing every Paſſion towards private Advan- is by 

tage, Tem, 


The French Tranſlator ſuppoſes with good reaſon, Tun: 
our Author, in this Paſſage, had an eye to thoſe Sentences, bimſe 
or Maxims, Which paſs under the name of the Duke oz L4 Und 
ROCHEFUUCAULT, He has added, withal, the Cenſut lany 
of this Kind of Wit, and of theſe Maxims in particular h d \ 
ſome Authors of the ſame Nation, Te Paſlages are too lon} 1 
to inſert here: tho they are otherwiſe very juſt and enter. 
taining. That which h: has cited of old Mo x TAI more 
is from the firſt Chapter of his ſecond Eſſay. f Lit 

t VOL. IL p. 22, 23, &c. 78, 79, 80, &c. 97, & wh 
139, 140, &c, d | 
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tage, a narrow Self- End, or the Preſerva- 
tion of mere Life ; this wou'd be the mat- 
ter in debate between us. The Queſtion 
wou'd not be 5 „Who /ov'd himſelf , Or 
„% Who zt; but Who lov'd and ſerv'd 
« himſelf the righteſt, and after the trueſt 
manner. | 


T's the height of Wiſdom, no doubt, 
so be rightly e. And to value Life, 
J as far as Life is good, belongs as much to 
WW Courage as to Diſcretion. But a wretched 
zie is no wiſe Man's w.th. To be without 
. ev, is, in effect, to be without nata- 
Wl 1: Affection or Soc iableneſr of any kind, 
nd a Life without zatural Affection, 
„ ienadſhip, or Socrableneſs, wou'd be found 
a wretched one, were it to be try'd. *Tis 
ss th-ſe Feclings and Affections are intrin- 
in WT ſecally valuable and worthy , that Self Inte- 
n. Nees is to be rated and eſteem'd. A Man 
m. {M's by nothing fo much bimſelf, as by his 
ge Temper , and the Character of his Paſſious 
ard Affedtions, If he loſes what is manly 
and worthy in theſe, he is as much loſt to 
himſelf as when he loſes his Memory and 
Underſtanding, The leaſt ſtep into Vil- 
lany or Baſeneſs , changes the Character 
and Value of a Lite. He who wou'd pre- 
ſerve Life at any rate, muſt abuſe Himſeaf 
more than any-one can abuſe him. And 
f Life be not a dear thing indeed , he 
who has refus'd to live a Villain, and has 

VoL. I. F prejer'd 
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prefer'd Death to a baſe AQion, has been g 


Gainer by the bargain. | L 
bt 

ee. I. le. 

ne 

18 well for you (my Fricnd! ) tet F. 

in your Education you have had lite Wil © 


to do w th the “ Philyſoph 5 , Or Ph 59. 10 
phers of our days. A good Poet , aud 8“ 
an honeit Hiſtorian , may afford Learning Wal 
enough for a Gentleman. And fuch a o, e 
whilſt he reads theſe Authors as h's Diver: et. 
tion, will have a truer reliſh of their Senſe, ! [ 
and underſtand 'em better than a Pedam, for 
with all his Labours , and the afſitance vf WM" V 
his Volumes of Commentators, lem ſei. 


£4.04 


ſible, that of old 'twas the caom to {nj j 
the Youth of high2(t Quality to 57“ 
phers to be form'd. Twas in their Scha, 
in their Company, and by their Precets . O 
and Example, that the illuſtrious Pupik de n 
were inur'd to Hardſhip, and exercis'd id, 
the ſevereſt Courſes of Temperance ad, 
Self-denial. By ſuch an early Diſciphne, e 1; 
they were fitted for th: Command of" 1 
others; to maintain their Country's Fo er an 
nour in War, rule wiſely in the State, a?. 
fight again(t Luxury and Corruption ien t 
times of Proſperity and Peace. If any ei toc 
bete len . 
irt w. 


* Our Author, it ſeems, writes at preſent as to a 0 
Centleman chiefly of a Court-Breeding See, how ever) | 


further Sentiments more particularly inTreatifc 3 viz, . >: 
LILOQUT) ta, pag 333 » &c. in the Notes J b, 
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theſe Arts are comprehended in Nui verſicy- 
Learning, *tis well. But as ſome Univer- 
| (tys in the World are now model'd, they 
| ſcem not ſo very effectual to theſe Purpoſes, 


practice of the World, or a juſt Knowledg 
| of Men and Things. Had you been tho— 
| row pac'd in the Ethics or Politicks of the 
Schools „ I ſhou'd never have thought of 
w:iting a word to you upon Common Senſe, 
or the Love of Mankind. I ſhon'd not have 
| cited * the Poet's Dulce & Decoram, Nor, 
it had made a Character for you, as he 
for h's noble Friend, ſhou'd I have crowa'd 
it wich his 


Ny ile pro caris Amicis, 
Aut Pairia timidus perire. 


Our Philoſophy now-a-days runs after 
he manner of that able Sophiſter, who 
aid, f“ Skin for Min: All that a Man has 
* will he give for his Life.” Tis ortho- 
ox Divinity, as well as found Philoſophy, 
viih ſome Men, to rate Lie by the Num- 
er and Exquiſitenels of the pleaſing Sen- 
11545, Theſe they conſtantly ſet in oppo- 
ton to dry Virtue and Hmeſty. And upon 
us foot, they thi k it proper to call all 
len Fools, who wou'd hazard a Lie, or 
rt with any of theſe pleing Senſations ; 

| F 2 except 


0 19, ag. 182. T Hor, Lib. 4 Od. 3. 
7 ] D, ch. II. ver. 4. 


nor ſo fortunate in preparing for a right 


r 
>>. 
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except on the condition of being repaid in 
the ſame Coin, and with good Intereſt imo 
the bargain. Thus, it ſeems, we are to lea Nee 
Virtne by Uſuty; and inhance the Value of WM | 
Life, and of the Pleaſures of Senſe, in order ed 
to be wiſe, and to live well. 40 


Bur you (my Friend!) are ſtubborn in WF « 
this Point: and inſtead of being brought to WM « | 
think mournfully of Death, or to repine a ant 
the Loſs of what you may ſometimes hazard MF « { 
by your Honeſty , you can laugh at ſu WW * { 
Maxims as theſe; and divert your-ſelf with it v 
the improv'd Selfiſhneſs , and philoſophical WM I ha 
Cowardice of theſe faſhionable Moralilts. MW of t 
You will not be taught to value Life at th ¶ Nat 
tate, or degrade HONESTY as they do, was 
who make it only a Name, You are per have 
ſuaded there is ſomething more in the Thing 
than Faſhion or Applauſe; that WORTE 
and Mx R1T are ſubſtantial , and no wy 
variable by Fancy or Will; and that Hoxovi 
is as much it-ſelf, when acting by ſe}, 
and zſeer, as when ſeen, and applauded iy 


all the World. M 
heard 
SHOU'D one, who had the Counts» 24, 


n2nce of a Gentleman, ask me \WhyWto ask 
« | wou'd avoid being aſty, when no 
« body was preſent?” In the firſt plac 
1 ſhou'd be fully ſatisfy'd that he himſe 


was a very naſty Gentleman who col 
90 
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ask this Queſtion; and that it wou'd be a 

| hard matter for me to make him ever con- 

ceive what true Cleanlineſs was, However, 

might, notwithſtanding this, be content= 

ed to give him a ſlight Anſwer, and (ay, 

Tas becauſe I hai a Noſe. ” Shou'd he 

| trouble me further, and ask again, What 

« if I had a Cold? Or what if naturally 

% had no ſuch nice Smell?” I might 

anſwer perhaps, © That I car'd as little to 

« ſee my-ſelf ay, as that others ſhou'd 

© ſee me in that condition.? But what if 

it were in the dark? Why even then, tho 

[ had neither Noſe , nor Eyes, my Senſe 

Jof the matter wou'd ſtill be the ſame; my 

Nature wou'd riſe at the Thought of what 

vas ſordid : or of it did not, I ſhou'd 

- have a wretched Nature indeed, and Hate 

„e for a Beaſt. Honour my+ſelf | ne- 

ier cou'd , whilſt I had no better a 

7 ſenſe of what, in reality, I ow'd my 

0208 (elf , and what became me, as @ human 
„Creature. 


Moc in the ſame manner have I 
heard it ask'd, My ſhzu"'d a Man be honeſt 
ei the dark ? What a Man muſt be 
o ask this Queſtion, I won't ſay. But for 
tiole who have no better a Reaſon for 
Jing honeſt than the fear of 4 Gibbet or 
Jail; I ſhou'd not, I confeſs, mich co- 
Net their Company, or Acquaintance. And 
| any Guardian of mine who had kept 
F 3 his 
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his Truſt , and given me back my Eſlate 
when I came of Age, had been difcover' 8 
to have acted thus, thro? Fear only of wha MR ** 
might happen to hm; I ſhou'd for my own a 
part, undoubtedly, continue civil and Ad. 2 
pectful to him: but for my Opinion of his M 
Worth, it wou'd be ſuch as the PYTHnian 

God had of his Votary , who devortly feat . 


him, & therefore reſtor'd to a Friend what . 
had been depolited in his hands. — 
| Ye 
* Redd1dit er 5 ibus : n 
20 metu, 2 moribus; & ta Ml cre; 
Men omen his 
Focem adyti dignam templo, veramque prob. play 
„ £16. WORN NI 0 
Extinctus totd pariter cum prole domoque. by t/ 
men! 
I KNow very well that many Service; Win 
to the Publick are done merely for the ſake laes 
of a Gratuity; and that Informers in part. Ver t 
cular are to be taken care of, and ſome-W_ 
times made Penſioners of State. But I muſt Ne 
beg pardon for the particular Thoughts | Ser 
may have of theſe Gentlemens Merit; and A 
mall never beſtow my Eſteem on any 0- No, 
ther than the voluntary Diſcoverers of Vi. j C: 
un 


lany , and hearty Proſecutors of their Coun: 
try's Intereſt, And in this reſpect, I know 8 
nothing greater or nobler than the under 


taking and managing ſome important Ac- 
cuſation 


® Juy, Sat, 15, 


Sect. 4. 


euſation; by which ſome high Criminal of 
State, or ſome form'd Body of Confpira- 
tors againſt the Publick , may be arraign'd 
and brought to Puniſhment, thro' the honeſt 
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| Zeal and publick Affection of a private 


Man. 


I xx ow too, that the mere Vulgar of 
Mankind often ſtand in need of ſuch a rec- 
tifying Objet as the Gallows before their 
Eyes. Yet | have no belief, that any Man 


| of a liberal Education, or common Honeſty, 


ever needed to have recourſe to this Idea in 
bis Mind, the better to re{train him from 
playing the Knwe. And if A SAINT had 
no other Virtae than what was rais'd in him 
by the ſame Objects of Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, in a more diſtant State; I know not 
whoſe Love or Eſteem he might ga'n be- 
ſides: but for my own part, I ſhou'd never 
ver think him worthy of mine, 


Nec ſurtum fect, ne fugi, fi mibi dicat 
Servns ; Habes pretinm, loris non ureris , 
ao, 
Non hominem occidi: Non paſces in cruce 
cord. 
dum bonus & frugi: Rennit, megat atꝗ ne 
Sabellas. Hor. Epiſt. 16 
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R 


ser. I. 


— 
B' th's time (my Friend!) you may 


- 


poſſibly, 1 hope, be ſatisfy'd, that 

as I am in earneſt in defending 
Railiery, ſo I can be ſober too in the Uſe 
of it. Tis in reality a ſerious Study, to 
learn to temper and regulate that Humour 
which Nature has given us, as a more leni- 
tive Remedy againit Vice, and a kinda of 
Specifick againit Superſtition and melancho- 
ly Deluſion. There is a great difference 
between ſeeking how to raiſe a Laugh from 
every thing; and ſeeking, in every thing, 
what juſtly may be laugh'd at. For no- 
thing is ridiculous except what is deform'd: 
Nor is any thing proof againſt Kzillery, 
except what is handſom . and juſt, And 
therefore tis the hardeſt thing in the World, 
to deny fair HoNESTy the uſe of this 
Weapon, which can never bear an Edge 
againſt her- ſelf, and bears againſt every 


thing contrary, | 
r 


a rud 
berate 
ter be 
and / 
ture , 


v V( 


N : 
Ie the very Italian Buffoons were to give 
us the Rule in theſe caſes, we ſhou'd learn 
by them, that in their loweſt and moſt ſcur- 


| rilous way of Wit, there was nothing ſo- 


ſucceſsfully to be play'd upon, as the Paſ- 


ſions of Cowardice and Avarice. One may 


defy the World to turn real Bravery or Ge- 


neroſity into Ridicule. A Glutton or mere 


denſualiſt is as ridiculous as the other two 
Characters. Nor can an unaffected Tem- 


perance be made the Subject of Contempt to 


any beſides the groſſeſt and moſt contemp- 
üble of Mank ind. Now theſe three Ingre- 
dients make up a virtuous Character: as the 


contrary three a vicious one. How therefore 


can we poſſibly make a Jeſt of Honeſty ? 
To laugh 49zb4 ways, is nonſenſical. And 
if the Ridicule lie againſt Sozr:5hneſr , Ava- 
rice, and Cowardice ; you fee the Conſe- 
quence. A Man mult be ſoundly ridicu- 
lous, who, with all the Wit imaginable, 
wou'd go about to ridicule Wisdom , or 
lavgh at Honelly, or Good Manners. 


A Man of thorow * Good- Breeding , 
whatever elſe he be, is incapable of doing 
a rude or brutal Action. He never deli- 
berates in this caſe, or conſiders of the mat- 
ter by prucential Rules of Self- Intereſt 
and Advantage. He acts from his Na- 
ture, in a manner neceſſarily, and with- 

4 out 


» VOL. III. P- 161, 162 


* 
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out Reflection: and if he did not, it were 


impoſſible for him to anſwer his Character, 60 
or be found that truly well-bred Man, on th 
every occalion. *Tis the ſame With the art 
howeſs Man. He can't deliberate in the W. 
Caſe of a plain Villany. A Plum is no 
Temptation to him. He likes and loves Ye 
himſelf too well, to change Hearts WI in 
one of thoſe corrupt Miſcreants, who r-. ve! 


mongſt 'em gave that name to a round i cal 
Sum of Mony gain'd by Rapine and Plvn- Wi 5-- 
der of the Commonwealth. He who wou'd Bl 9? 
enjoy a Freedom of Mind , and be truly Bi co! 
Pol]-ifor of himſelf , muſt be above the IM tor 
thought of ſtooping to what is villanous ct tro! 
baſe, He, on the other fide, who has 4 i Car 
Fleart to (toop , muſt neceflarily quit he an © 
thought of Manlineſt, Reſulution , Fi icni- en. 
ſhip, Merit, and a Chweder wich binſef ¶ <<te 
au others: But to affect theſe Enjoyments WM wie 
and Advantages, together wich the Privi- kept 
leges of a licentious Principle; to pretend ¶ brou 
| to enjoy Society, and a free Mind, n ber 
company with a knavich Heart, is as the 
diculovs as the way of Children, who et mull 
| their Cake, and afterwards cry for it. And 


f When Men begin to deliberate about D's 
a honeſty, and finding it go leſs. againſt their 
li | Stomach, ask flily, ++ Why they ons} * 0 
lt „ ſtick at a good Piece of Knavery, for *. 


„good Sum?,, They ſhou'd be told, s 
Children, that They can't eat their Cale, 
1 and have it, 


| W nz 
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Wu Men, indeed are become ac- 
complich'd Knaves, tney are paſt crying for 
their Cake, They know themſelves, and 
are kyown by Mankind. Tis not Zheſe 
wio are ſo much envy'd or admir'd. The 
moderate Kind are the more taking with us. 
Yet had we Senſe, we ſhould conſider *tis 
in reality the zhorow profligate Knave, the 
very compleat unnatural Villain alone, who 
can any way bid for Happineſs with the 
hz lan. True Intereſt is wholly on 
one (ide, or the other. All between is In- 
conſiſtency, Jrreſolution, Remorſe, Vexa- 
ton, and an Ague Fit: from hot to cold; 
from one Paſſion to another quite con- 
trary ; a perpetual Diſcord of Life; ard 
an alternate Diſquiet and Self diſlike, The 
only Reſt or Repoſęe muit be thro one, 
determin'd, conſiderate Reſolution: which 
when once taken, muſt be conrageouſly 
kept; and the Paſſions and Affections 
brought under obedience to it; the Tem- 
per ſteel'd and harden'd to the Mind; 
the Diſpoſition to the Judgment. Both 
malt agree; elſe all muſt be Diſturbance 
aad Cuntfation. S0 thu to. think with 

F 6 one's 


Our Author's French Tranſlator cites, on this ocea- 
lan, very aptly thoſe Vertes of Ho R ACE, 641. 7. Lib. 2, 


— Amt con ſtantior idem 
? Vitiis, tanto leviùs miſer, at prior i!h 
i jam contento, jam laxo ſune laborat. 


eng. 
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one's ſelf, in goodearneſt, ** Why may not 
„one do this little Villany, or commit 
„this one Treachery, and but for once; “ 
is the moſt ridiculous Imagination in the 
world, and contrary to COMMON SENSE, 
For a common honeſt Man, whilſt left tg M 
himſelf, and undiſturb*d by Philoſophy and I 
fubtle Reaſonings about his Intereſt, gives MW tic 
no other Anſwer to the thought of Vil. M 
lany, than that he can't poſſibly fin in bi; WM He 
beart to ſet about it, or conquer the natu- for 
ral Averſion he has to it. And this is «+ WM he 


zaral and juſt. ato 


T HE truth is; as Notions ſtand now WW ſide 
in the world, with reſpe& to Morals, Ho- WW and 
neſty is like to gain little by Philoſophy, 
or deep Speculations of any kind. In the l 
main, *tis beſt to ſtick to Common Senſe, ¶ Stat 
and go no further. Mens firſt Thoughts, Nas tl 
in this matter, are generally better than I pure 
their ſecond: their natural Notions better “ . 
than thoſe refin'd by Study, or Conſult 
tion with Caſurfts, According to common 
Speech, as well as common Senſe, Horch 
is the beſt Policy: But according to refind 
Senſe, the only well advisd Perſons, as to 
this World, are errant Knaves; and they 
alone are thought to ſerve themſelves, W 90 
ſerve their Paſſions, and indulge their looſeſt 
Appetites ad Deſires. Such, it ſeems, 
are the Iliſe, and ſuch the Hiſdom of thu 
{ola $ | r 


Ys 


Ax ordinary Man talking of a vile 
Action ain a way of Common Senſe, ſays 
naturally and heartily, He wou'd not 
« be guilty of ſuch a thing for the whole 
„World.“ But /peculat ive Men find great 


Modifications in the caſe; many ways of 


Evaſion ; many Remedys; many Allevia- 
tions. A good Gift rigbtiy apply'd ; a righe 


Method of ſuing out a Pardon; good Alms- 
Houſes, and charitable Foundations erected 
| for right Worſhippers; and a good Zeal 


ſhewn for the right Belief, may ſufficiently 
atone for one wrong Practice; eſpecially 
when it is ſuch as raiſes a _ to a con- 
ſiderable power (as they ſay) of doing good 
and ſerving the true Cauſe. 0 1 5 


Many a good Eſtate, many a high 
Station has been gain'd upon. ſuch a bottom 
as this. Some Crowns too may have been 
purchas'd on thefe terms: and ſome great 
Emperors (if I miſtake not) there have 
been of old, who were much aſſiſted by 
theſe or the like Principles ; and in return 
were not ingrateful to the Cauſe and Par- 
ty which had aſſiſted em. The Forgers 
of ſuch Morals have been amply endow'd: 
and the World has paid ruundly for its 
Philoſophy ; fince the original plain Prin- 
eiples of Humanity, and the ſimple honeſt 


P 7 Precepts 


YYOL L111, fe 78, 79, 90, 91; 
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Precepts of Peace and mutnal Love, have, I hir 
by a ſort of Spiritual Chymiſts, been ſo ſv» MF 77 
limated, as to become the highs t Corro- in 
ſi ves; and paſſing thro? their Limbecks „ have ; 


yielded the ſtrongeſt Spirit of utual 11 red [ 
and malignant Perſecution. | th) 
the 

8 . Hen 

is n 


UT our Humours (my Friend!) h. att 

cline us not to melancholy Reflections, MW My 
Let the-/olemn Reprovers of Vice proceei IM ord 
in the manner moſt ſutable to their Ge- WM [ud 
nius and CharaQ: 'x. I am ready to con- Me; 
gratulate with 'em on the Succeſs of their hi. 
Labours , in that authoritative way Which WE the 
is allow'd 'em. I know not, in the men fach 
while, why others may not be allow'd to ey 
ridicule Folly, and recommend Wizdom Huey 
and Virtue ( it poſſiby they can) in a way MWinco 
of Pleaſantry and Mirth. I know nu ſetve 
why Poets, or ſuch as write chiefly for ple, 
the Entertainment of themſelves and others, MP1:a1 
may not be allow'd this Privilege. And 
if it be the Complaint of our andi O 
Reformers , that they are not heard to wel Mpurſi 
by the Gentlemen of Faſhion ; if they ex-MWand , 
claim againſt thoſe airy Wits who fly toMdeſer 
Ridicule as a Protection, and make ſuc* Wmoſt 
cesful Sallys from that Quarter; why Ws dr: 
ſhou'd it be deny'd one, who is only «MP/j, 
Volunteer ani this Cauſe , to engage the Ad {Mwhic} 
verſary on his own terms, and Wer ur. 

umſel 


— 
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Set. 2. 


CE himſelf willingly to ſuch Attacks, on the 
ſngle condition of being allow'd fair Play 
in the ſaine kind? 


By Gentlemen of Fiſhion , IT underſtand 
thoſe to whom a natural good Genius, or 
the Force of good Education, has given a 
S-nſe of what is naturally graceful and be- 
ning. Some by mere Nature, others by 
Art and Practice, are Maſters of an Ear in 
Maſick , an Eye in Painting, a Fancy in the 


| WF ordinary things of Ornament and Grace, a. 


judgment in Proportions of all kinds, and a 
general good Tafte in moit of thoſe Subjects 
t WH which make the Amuſement and Delight of 
me ingenions People of the World. Let 


1 W1:ch Gentlemen as theſe be as extravagant as 


0 WW tiey pleaſe, or as irregular in their Morals ; 
n WW they muſt at the ſame time diſcover their 
y Winconliitency , live at variance with them- 
ot Wielves, and in contradiction to that Princi- 


ple, on which, they ground their higheſt 


's, WP !:afure and Entertainment. 


nd 
Or all other Beautys which Virtuoſos 
cit purſue, Poets celebrate, Maſicians ling ,. 


and Architects or Artiſts, of whatever kind, 
celcribe or form; the moſt delightfal, the 
molt engaging and pathetick, is that which 
s drawn from real Lie, and from the 
Paſſiant. Nothing affects the Heart like that 
which is purely from it-ſelf, and ef its own 
Warez ſuch as the Beauty of a , 

4 
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Romance, a Poem, or a Play may teach 
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the Grace of Actions, the Turn of Character 
and the Proportions and Features of a bam in 
Mind. This Leſſon of Philoſophy, even x 


us; whilſt the fabulous Author leads ys 
with ſuch pleaſure thro? the Labyrinth of 
the Affections, and intereſts us, whether we 


will or no, in the Paſſions of his Heroes « x 
and Heroines : 6 | 
* - - - - - ». - Angit, 1 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus tmplet, ser 

U: Magus. | wy 

ſtir | 


LET Poets, or the Men of Harmony, N ſcarc 
deny, if they can, this Force of Nature, WM Wh: 
or withſtand this moral Magick, They, for N ne- ſ 
their parts, carry a double portion of this {ef « . 
Charm about 'em. For in the firſt place, {Wight 
the very Paſſion which inſpires 'em, is it- matte 
felf the Love of Numbers, Deceny and Pr. Wis the 
portion; and this too, not in a narrow theſe 
ſenſe, or after a ſeſiſh way, (for who of ther: 
them compoſes for himſe/f?) but in a {Wbeaur: 
friendly ſocial View; for the Pleaſure and {Mtial ir 
Good of others; even down to Poſterity, Mir of 
and future Ages, And in the next place, Wt firl 
tis evident in theſe Performers, that ther 
chief Theme and Subject, that which rail: 
their Genius the moſt , and by which the) 
fo effectually move others, is purely Man 
ners, and the moral Part. For this : - 

uy 


but wa 
f her 
he Ex: 
Ve ms 
antial 


+ For. Epif. 1, lib 2, 
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Effect, and this the Beauty of their Art; 
„jn vocal Meaſures of Syllables, and 
« Sounds , to expreſs the Harmony and 
« Numbers of an inward kind; and repre- 
« ſent the Beautys of a human Soul , by 
proper Foils, and Contrarietys, which 
« ferve as Graces in this Limning , and 
« render this Muſick of the Paſſions more 
powerful and enchanting. ”, 


Tne Admirers of Beauty in the Fair 

Sex, wou'd laugh, perhaps, to hear of a 
moral Part in their Amours. Yet, what a 

ſtir is made about a Heart! What curious 

WH ſearch of Sentiment, and tender Thoughts ! 
What praiſes of a Humour, a Senſe, a je- 
ne- ſcai quoi of Wit, and all thoſe Graces 
a Mind which theſe Virtuoſo-Lovers de- 
„igt to celebrate! Let them ſettle this 
- Wiatter among themſelves ; and regulate , 
„as they think fit, the Proportions which 
theſe different Beautys hold one to ano- 
tber: They muſt allow ſtill, there is a 
Beauty of be Mind; and ſuch as is eſſen- 
tal in the Cafe. Why elſe is the 'very 
ir of Fooliſbneſs enough to cloy a Lover, 
t firſt ſighgt? Why does an I[dioz-Look 
and Manner deſtroy the Effect of all thoſe 
5 Moutward Charms, and rob the Hair-One 
r her Power; tho regularly arm'd, in all 
n Nhe Exactneſs of Features and Complexion ? 
eve may imagine what we pleaſe of a ſub- 


a antial ſolid part of Beauty: but were the 
Subje& 
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Subject to be well criticiz'd , we ſhou'd find, 
perhaps, that what we moit admir'd, even 
in the turn of ozzward Features, was only 3 
my ſter ious Expreſſion, and a kind of Sin- 
dow of ſomething iawerd in the Temper: 
and that when we were ſtruck with a mz 
Jeſt:ck Air, a ſprighily Look, an Amade 
bold Gila e, or a contrary et and gent 
one; 't was chiefly the Fancy of theſe Cia+ 
racters or Qualitys which wrought on ns; 
Our Imagination being buſy'd in forminz 
beavteous Shapes and Images of this rativ- 
nal kind, which entertain'd the Mind, an! 
held it in admiration ; whilſt other Pailions 
of a lower Species were employ'd another 
way. The preliminary Addreſſes, the De. 
clarations, the Explanations, Confidences, 
Clearings; the Dependence on ſomethirg 
mutual, ſomething felt by way of return; 
the Spes animi credala mutui; all theſe be. 
come neceſſary Ingredients in the Affair of 
Love, and are authentically eftablifh'd by 
the Men of Elegance and Art in this way 
of Paſſion, 


No can the Men of cooler Paſſions, 
and more deliberate Purſuits, withſtand the 
Force of Beauty, in other Subjects. Eve. 
ry-one is a Virtuoſo, of a higher or lower 
degree: Every one purſues a GRACE, 
and courts av VExvs of one kind or ano- 
ther. The Venuflam, the Honeſium, tit 
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Decorum of Things, will force its way. 


They who refuſe to give it ſcope in the no- 
bler Subjects of a rational and moral kind, 
will find its Prevalency elſewhere, in an 
inferior Order of Things. They who 
overlook the main Springs of Action, and 
deſpiſe the Thought of Numbers and Pro- 
portion in a Life at large, will in the mean 
Particulars of it, be no leſs taken up, and 
engag'd; as either in the Study of common 
Arts, or in the Care and Culture of mere 
mechanick Beautys. The Models of Hou- 
ſes, Buildings, and their accompañ ing Or- 
naments; the Plans of Gardens, and their 
Compartments ; the ordering of Walks, 
Plantations, Avenues ; and a thouſand o- 
ther Symmetrys, will ſucceed in the room 
of that happier and higher Symmetry and 


Order of a Mind. The + Species of Fair, 


Noble, Handſom, will diſcover it-ſelf on # 
thouſand Occaſions , and in a thouſand Sub- 
jects. The Speder ſtil! will haunt us, in 
ſome ſhape or other: and when driven from 
our cool Thoughts, and frighted from e 
Chet, will meet us even 47 Coxrt, and fill 
our Heads with Dreams of Grandure, Ti- 
les, Honours, and a falſe Magnificence & 
heauty; to which we are ready to ſacrifice 
our higheſt Pleaſure and Eaſe; and for the 
ate of which, we become the mereſt Drudg- 
&, and molt abject Slaves. 

Treg 


* VOL. TIT. p. 173. 
VOL. III. p. 33. 182=m1%, 
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Tu E Men of Pleaſure, who ſeem the 
1 Contemners of this philoſophicy 

eauty , are forc'd often to confeſs he 
Charms. They can as heartily as other, 
commend Honeſty ; and are as much (truck 
with the Beauty of 4 generous Part. They 
admire the Thing it- ſelf , tho not th: 
Means. And, if potlible , they wou'd 6 
order it, as to make Probity and Luxury 
agree. But the Rules of Harmony will 
not permit it. The Diſſonancys are t00 
ſtrong, owever , the Attempts of thi 
kind are not unpleaſant to obſerve, For 
tho ſome of the voluptuous are found for. 
did Pleaders for Baſeneſs and Corruption 
of every ſort: yet others, more generous, 
endeavour to keep meaſures with Honeſty; 
and underſtanding Pleaſure better, are for 
bringing it under ſome Rule. They con. 
demn zh:is manner: they praiſe the other 
„ So far was right ; but further, wrong. 
„ Such a Caſe was allowable : but fuch 
„ a one not to be admitted. They 
introduce a J«/iice, and an Order in thett 
Pleaſures. They wou'd bring Reaſon to 
be of their Party, account in ſome manner 
for their Lives , and form themſelves to 
ſome kind of Conſonancy , and Agrec- 


ment. Orſhou'd they find this impraCticad'e 
on certain terms, they woatd chuſe to ſa- 
crifice their other Pleaſures to thoſe which 
ariſe from a generous Behaviour , a 2 
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It vere numerosque modosque ediſcere 
vitæ. 


OrnER Occaſions will put us upon this- 
Thought: but chiefly a ſtrong View of Me- 
rit, in a geverons Character, oppos'd to 
ſome deteit:bly ve ove, Hence it is that 
among Poets, the Satiriſts ſeldom fail in 
doing luſtice to VI RT uE. Nor are any of 
the nobler Poets falſe to this Cauſe. Even 
modern Wits, whoſe Turn is all towards 
Gallantry and Pleaſure , when bare fac'd 
Villany ſtands in their way, and brings the 
contrary Species in view , can ling in paſſio- 
nate ſirains the Praifes of plain Honeſiy. 


WHEN we are highly Friends with the 
World, ſucceſsful with the Fair, and proſ- 
perous in the poſſeſſion of other Beautys; 
we may perchance, as is uſual, deſpiſe this 
ſober Miſtreſs. But when we fee, in the 
Iſſue, what Riot and £ xceſs naturally pro- 
duce in the World ; when we find that 
by Lzxary's means, and for the ſervice of 
vile Intereſts, Knaves are advanc'd above 
us, and the + vileſt of Men prefer'd before 
the honeſteſt; we then behold VIRTUE 
in a new Light, and by the — of 

uch 


Hor. Epiſt. 2. lib. 2. 
t VOL. III. pag. 308, 309. 4 
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ſuch a Foil, can diſcern the Beauty of 1h. Pie 


neſiy, and the reality of thoſe Charms, Vie 
which before we underſtood not to be ei a 


ther natural or powerful. 
SEC 1: 


\ ND thus, after ail, the moſt natarg 
Beauty in the the World is Honeſty aud 
moral Traith, For all Beguty is TRUTR 
True Features make the Beauty of a Face; 
; . | 

and true Proportions the Beauty of Archi 


ITT. 


tecture; as 77ze Meaſures thit of Harmogy 


and Muſick. In Poetry, which is all Fable, 
Trath till is the Perfection. And whoever 
is Scholar enough to read the anticnt Phi 
loſopher, or his * modern Copiſts, upon the 
nature of a Dramatick and Epick Poem, 
will eaſily underſtand 4 this account of 
Truth. 


1 [101 


* 15 giga. 

, np Way 

A PAtNTER, if he has any Genius, N. on 
underſtands the Truth and Unity of De- vie 
ſign; and knows he is even then unnau- WW 
ral, when he follows Nature too cloſe, . : 
and ſtrictly copys Life. For his Art a-. i 
lows him not to bring A Nature into hs wk 
Piece, . in by 

The French Tranſlator , no doubt, has juſtly hit our il with. 
Author's Thqught, by naming in his Margin the excellent , The k 
Boss u du Pheme Epique; who in that admirable Comment , muſt: 
and Explanation of Ax is ro r L xk, has perhaps not only ., non 
shewn himſelf the greateſt of the French Criticks , but pfe. main 
ſented the World with a View of antient Literature & juk WW And t 
Writing , beyond any other Modern of whatever Nation. 22 


t VO L. III. p. 180, 181, 182, 183, 260, Kc 
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Piece, but a Part only. However, his 
piece; if it be beautiful, and carrys Zrath, 
malt be a LI Hale, by it-felf, compleat, in- 
dependent, and withal as great and com- 
rrehenſive as he can make it. So that Par- 
tieulars, on this occaſion, mult yield to the 
reveral Deſign; and all things be ſubſervient 
to that which is principal: in order to form 
certain Eſineſs of Sight; a ſimple, clear, 
Wind * znited View, which wou'd be broken 
and diſturb'd by the Expreſſion of any thing 
- Wocculiar or diitinct. 
| : Now 


[ " The xd 'Euzuy271:y; as the great Maſter of Arts cal's ity 
„i his Poeticks, ch 23. but particulatiy ch. 7. where he 
thews .«« That dhe 79 KA, the Beautiful, or the Sublime, 
„ in cheſeabove mention'd Arts, is from the Expreſſion af 
; WR, Greatueſs with Order: that is to fay ,exhibitirig the Principal 
tor ain of what is deſign'd, in the very largeſt Propor- 
» tious in which it is capable of being;view'd, For when it is 

» gigantick , tis in a manner out of fight, and can be no 

„ way comprehended in that ſimple and anited View. As, 

, WH 68 che contrary , when a Piece is of the Miniature kind; 
ehen it runs into the Dead, and nice Delineation ot 
„every little Particular; 'tis, as it were, inviſible , for 
y the ſame reaſon; becauſe the ſummary Beauty, the WHO LE 
„, cannot be comprehended in that ONE united View; 
-ich is broken and loſt by the neceſſary attraction of 
» the Eye to every ſmall and {ubor.linate Part. In a poetick 
» Syſtzm , the ſame regard muſt be had tn the Memory, as 
„ in Painting to the Eye, The Dratatick Kind is confin'd 
„within the convenient and proper time ofa Spectacle. 
The Epick is left more at large. Each Work, however , 
, muſt aim at Faſtneſs ,and be a: great, and of as long dura- 
n tion as poſh ble; but ſo as to be comprehended (as to the 
main ot it) by one eaſy Glance or Retroſpe& of Memory. 
And this the Philoſopher calls, accordingly, the xd EU- 
; (10837 49701,” I cannot better tranſlate the Paſlage than 
z — 
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Nov the Variety of Nature is ſuch, à co: 
to diſtinguiſh every thing ſhe forms, by MW eve 
a peculiar original Character; which, it MW wil 
ſtrictly obſerv'd, will make the Subjea Ml figt 
appear unlike to any thing extant in the ture 
World befides, But this Effect the god to 
Poet and Painter ſeek induttriouſly to pre- Th. 
vent. They hate Minuteneſt, and are 3. Mindc 


fraid Of Singulariey; which wou'd make Ms « 
their Images, or Characters, appear capri. Perf 
cious and famaſtical, The mere Face Mitius 
Painter, indeed, has little in common with men 
the Poet; but, like the mere Hiſtorian, belt 

copy; Tra. 


as Ihre done in theſe explanatory Lines. For beſides wha 
relates to mere Art, the philoſopb ical Senſe of the Origin N 
is ſo majeſtick, and the whole Treatiſe ſo maſterly, tha 8 
when I find even the Latin Interpreters come ſo shon, high- 
shou'd be vain to attempt any thing in our Language. I ſelye 
wou'd only add a ſmall Remark of my own , which my of den 
perhaps be notic'd by the Studiers of Statuary and Painting; 
That che greateſt of the antient as well as modern Ani, te 0! 
were ever inclin'd to follow this Rule of the Philoſopher; ot ir 
and when they err'd in their Deſigns , or Dranght: , it vwi8Wknoy 
on the ſide of Greatneſs, by running into the unſizable ant of 
gigantick, rather than into the minute ard delicate. Of this, 
M1icn. ANGELO , the great Beginner and Founder enore 
among the Moderns , & ZEUx1s the ſame amorg tiehcirs 
Antients, may ſerve as Inſtances. See PLiny, ib. 3. Propc 
cap. 9. concerning ZE vx1s , and the Notes of Father | 


HARDOUIN in his Edition in uſum Delphini, p. 200 0 their 
the words, Deprelendimr tamen Zenxis ; G. And agu Or 
PLINyY himſelf upon EVurHRANOR, in the (ne Vo 
Book, cap: 11 p. 226. Docilis , oc laborioſns , ante omnes, 0 

in quocumqne gc nere excellens, ac ſibi equalis. Fic primus ri 5 
tur expreſſiſſe Dignitates Heromm, & uſur paßte Symmeiriongy , 4 
Sed ſuit wniverſitate cor porum exilior, capitibns articnliſqne 174% 50 5 
dior. Volumina quoque compoſuit de Symmetri4 & Colorilu 5 


Cc. Vid. infra.» p 340, 341, 342+ in the Notes. 
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; Wl copys what he ſecs, and minutely traces 
F WM cvery Feature, and odd Mark. *Tis other- 
{MW wi with the Men of Invention and De- 
ago. Tis from the many Objects of Na- 
WW tore, and not form @ particular-one, that 
1 W thoſe Genius's from the Idea of their Work. 
„Thus the beſt Artiſts are ſaid to have been 
WM indefatigable in ſtudying the beſt Statues : 
e 25 eſteeming them'a better Rule, than the 
grfecteſt human Bodys cou'd afford. And 
„dus ſome © conſiderable Wits have recom- 
 W mended the beſt Poems, as preterabe o the 
„bed of Hiltorys; and better teaching the 
of Characters, and Nature of Man- 
kind, 


Nos can this Criticiſm be thought 
I bigh-ſtrain'd. Tho few confine them- 
i ſelres to theſe Rules, few are inſenſible 
of 'em. Whatever quarter we may give 
„to our vicious Poets, or other Compolers 
of irregular and ſhort-liv'd Works; we 
know very well that the ſtanding Pieces 
of good Artiſts muſt be form'd after a 
more uniform way. Every juſt Work of 
theirs comes under thoſe natural Rules of 
Proportion and Truth, The Creature of 
their Brain muſt be like one of Nature's 
'ormation, It muſt have a Body and Parts 
. . - CG pro- 


* Thus the great Maſter himſelf in his Poetichs, above 
ated ; O N PIAGTo Qu THpoy axh G7eda1imscor Thatnrie 
Wogias £51y* # faty Y2e eine iQ TH KRIS 2 of 6" 
IFepla T& da ig My. Kip 9. 
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proportionable: or the very Vulyar y 
not fail to criticize the Work , when i: }, Mt 1 
neither Head nor Tail, For fo Cummy ot 
Sexſe (according to juſt Philoſophy) judge Us 
of thoſe Works which want the Juſtneſ; f ſu 
a Yhole, and ſhew their Author, howeye; n 
curious and exact in Particulars, to be in 
the main a very Bungler, 


4 m__ operis SU MMA, ui porer wh 
OTUM | att 
Neſcit. der, 


SUCH is poetica, and ſuch (if I my 
ſo call it) graphical or pliſtick Tru. 
Narrative, or hiſtorical Truth, muſt need; 
be highly eſtimable ; eſpecially Whch ve 
conſider how Mankind, who are become 
deeply intercſted in the Subject, have ſuf 
fer'd by the want of Clearneſs in it. Ti 
it-ſelf a part of moral Truth. To be a Jud 
in one, requires a judgment in he other. 
The Morals, the Character, and Genius o 
an Author muſt be thorowly conſider'd: 
And the Hiſtorian or Relater of Things | 
importaut to Mankind, muſt, whoever MIt 
be, approve himſelf many ways to us lank 
both in reſpe& of his Judgment , Candor reciſe 
and Diſintereſtedneſs; e're we are bound tt olly | 
take any thing on his Authority. And: ich 


for + critical Truth, or the Judgment an Wal h 
Deter on 


vol. III. p. 25, 259, 260. + Hor. de Arie Nu 
+ VOL. III. p. 316, 320, 321. &c. * 


erelts 
gere 
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Determination of what Commentators , 
Tranſlators, Paraphraſts , Grammarians, and 
others have, on this occaſion, deliver'd to 
us; in the midſt of ſach variety of Style, 
ſuch different Readings, ſuch Interpolations, 
and Corruptions in the Originals; ſach 
Miſtakes of Copiſts, Tranſcribers, Editors, 
and a hundred ſuch Accidents, to which 
antient Books are ſubje&t : it becomes, 
upon the whole, a Matter of nice Specu- 
lation; conſidering, withal, that the Rea- 
der, tho an able Linguiſt , mult be ſupported 
by ſo many other Helps from Chronology, 
natural Philoſophy , Geography, and other 
Sciences. 


AND thus many previous 7raths are to 
be examin'd , and underſtood , in order to 
dg + 4 of Hiſtorical Truth, and of 
he palt Actions and Circumſtances of 
Mankind , as deliver'd to us by antient 
Authors of different Nations, Ages, T'imes, 
ind different in their Characters and In- 
erelts. Some moral and philoſophical Truths 
here are withal ſo evident in themſelves, 
hat 'twou'd be eaſier to imagine half 
lankind to have run mad, and join'd 
reciſely in one and the ſame Species of 
olly , than to admit any thing as Trath, 
Which ſhou'd be advanc'd againſt ſuch a- 
ral Knowledg , fundamental Reaſm , and 
mn Senſe, 


3G 3 | Tu1s 
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Tn1is I have mention'd the rather, he. 
cauſe ſome modern Zealots appear to hae 
no better knowledg of I RUTH, nor better 
manner of judging it, than by counting 
Noſes, By this Rule, if they can poll an 
in different Number out of. a Mob; If they 
can produce a Set of Lancaſhire Noddlcs, 
remote provincial Head-pieces, or viſionary 
Aſſemblers, to atteſt a Story of a Much 
rpon a Broomſiick , and a Flight in the Air; 
they triumph in the ſolid Proof of their 


new Prodigy, and cry, Magna eft Veritu 


& prevalebit , 


Reli ION, no doubt, is much in- 
debted to theſe Men of Prodigy; who, 


in ſuch a diſcerning Age, wou'd ſet her 


on the foot of popular Tradition; and 
venture her on the ſame bottom with 


Pariſh-Tales, and goſſiping Storys of Imp, 


Cohlins, and Demoniacal Pranks , invent- 
ed to fright Children, or make Practice 
for common Exorcilts , and Cuaning- Alen 
For by that Name, you know, Countr 
People are us'd to call thoſe Dealers in 
Myitery, wo are thovght to conjure z# 4 
hozeſt way, and toil the Devil at his own 
Weapon, 


AND now ( my Friend ! ) I can per- 
ceive 'tis time to put an end to theſe Re- 
fle tions; leſt by endeayovring to expound 

things 
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things any further, I ſhou'd be drawn from 

my way of Humour, to harangue pro- 
foundly on theſe Subjects. But ſhou'd you 

find | had moraliz'd in any tolerable man- 

ner, according to Common Senſe, and with- 

out Canting; I cou'd be fatisty'd with my 
performance, ſuch as it is, without fearing 
, W what diſturbance I might poſſhbly give to 
ſome formal Cexſors of the Age; whoſe 
Diſcourſes and Writings are of another 
ſtrain. I have taken the liberty , you ſee, 
to laugh, upon ſome occations : And it I 
have either laugh'd wrong, or been im- 
pertinently ſerious , I can be content to 
be laugh'd at, in my turn. If contrariwiſe 
„lam rail'd at, I can /azgb til}, as before; 
and with freſh advantage to my Cauſe. 
For tho, in reality, there cou'd be no- 
thing leſs a laughing matter, than the pro- 
* Rage, III-will, and Fury of certain 
zedlous Gentlemen, were they arm'd as 
lately they have been known; yet as the 
Magiſtrate has ſince taken care to pare 
their Talons, there is nothing very terri- 
le in their Encounter. On the contrary , 
there is ſomething comical in the caſe, Ir 
brings to one's mind the Fancy of thoſe 
Groteſque Figures, and Dragon-Faces , 
* which are ſzen often in the Frontiſpiece, 
Ne. and on the Corner-Stones of old Build- 
Ings. They ſeem plac'd there, as the De- 
enders and Supporters of the Edifice; but 
with all their Grimace, are as harmlels to 
G 3 People 


und 


ung 
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People without, as they are uſeleſs to the 
Building within, Great Efforts of Anger 
to little purpoſe, ſerve for Pleaſantry an] 
Farce. Exceeding Fierceneſt, with perfech 
Inability and Impotence, make the hig hell 
Ridicule. 


I am, Dear Friend, 


Affectionately Yours, . 
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HAVE often thought how ill-natur'd 
a Maxim it was, which, on many 
occalions, I have heard from People or 
good underſtanJing ; “ That, as to what 
« related to private Conduct, None was 
« ever the better for ADvice.” But 
upon farther Examination, I have reſolv'd 
with my- (elif , that the Maxim might 
de admitted without any violent prejudice 
0 Mankind. For in the manner Advice 
G S was 
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was generally given, there was no reaſon, i 
I thought , to wonder it ſhou'd be ſo ill te.. 
ceiv'd. Something there was which ſtrange. it 


ly inverted the Caſe, and made the Giver WM a 
to be the only Gainer. For by what I cou't WF L 
obſerve in many Occurrences of our Lives, MW E 
That which we call'd giving Advice, wa es 
properly, taking an occaſion to ſhew ou WW A 
own Wiſdom, at another's expence. On 
the other ſide, to be inſtructed, or 70 re. or 
ceive Advice on the terms uſually preſcrib'l gn 
to us, was little better than tamely to at- Wh as 
ford another the Occalion of railing him; tic 
ſelf a Character from our Defects. Al 


IN reality, however able or willing 1 
Man may be zo adviſe, tis no eaſy matte 
to make ADVICE a free Gift. For 1 
make a Gift free indeed, there muſt be no- 
thing in it which takes from Another, to 
add to Our-ſelf. In all other reſpeQs, . 
give, and to diſpence, is Generoſit y, aud 
Good- will: but to beſtow Wiſdom, is 10 
gain a Maſtery which can't ſo eaſily b 
allow'd us. Men willingly learn what- 
ever elſe is taught. em. They can beat 
a Maſler in Mathematicks, in Muſick, « 
in any other Science; but not in Under 
ſtanding and Good Senſe, 


'T'1s. the hardeſt thing imaginable fo 
an AUTHOR not to appear aſſuming ig thins 
this reſpect, For all Authors at large ate 


fo 
| L 
Ire 


! 
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in a manner, profeſs'd Maſters of Under- 
ſtanaing to the Age. And for this reaſon, 
in early days, Poets were look'd upon as 
authentick, Sages, for Sictating Rules of 
Lite, angteaching Manners and good Senſe, 


| How they may have loſt their Pretenſion, I 


can't ſay. *Tiis their peculiar Happineſs and 
Advantage, not to be oblig'd to lay their 
Claim openly. And if whilſt they profeſs 
only to - pleaſe, they ſecretly adviſe, and 
give Inſtruction; they may now perhaps, 
as well as formerly, be eſteem'd, with ju. 
tice, the beſt and moſt honourable among 
Authors. 


Max while, If dictating and pre- 
„ ſcribing be of fo dangerous a nature, in 
„other Authors; what mult his Caſe be, 
„who diQtates to Hu bort themſelves 2”? 


To this I anſwer; That my Pretenſion 
is not ſo much to give 414vice, as. to con- 
fider Of the ay and Manner of adviſing. 
My Science, if it be-any, is no better than 
that of 4 IL. anguage-Maſter, or a Logic ian. 
For I have taken it ſtrongly into my head, 
that there is a certain Knack or Leger- 
demars in Argument, by which we may 
lately proceed to the dangerous part of ad- 
viſing, and make ſure of th2 good fortune 
to have our Advice accepted, if it.be any 
thing worth, 


G. 6: Mr 
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Mr Propoſal is to confider of this Af. 
far, as a Caſe of SURGERY. Tis Pra. 
tice, we all allow, which mak es a I iand. 
„ But who, on this occaſion, will be prac. 
„ 21d ou? Who will willingly be the 
„ firſt to try our Hand, and afford yy 
„the requiſite Experience?” Here lies 
the Difficulty. For ſuppoſing we had Hof- 
pitals for this ſort of Surgery, and there 
were always in readineſs certain meek Pa- 
Zients who wow'd bear any Inciſions, and 
be prob'd or tented at our pleaſure; the 
advantage no doubt wou'd be. conſiderable 
in this way of Practice. Some Inſight mul 
needs be obtain'd. In time a Hand too 
might be. acquir'd ; but in all likelihood ; 
very rough one: which wou'd by no mean; 
ſerve the purpoſe of this latter Sur ger). 
For here, a Tenderneſs of Hand is princi- 

pally requiſite. No Surgeon will be ca'l'd, 
- . Who has not Feeling and Compaſſion. And 
where to find a Subje&t in which the Ope- 
rator is likely to preſerve the higheſt Ten- 
derneſs, and yet act with the greateſt Reſp 
lution and Boldneſs, is certainly a matter of 
no ſlight Conſideration... : 


I am ſenſible there is in all conſiders 
ble Projects, at firſt appearance, a certain 
Air of chimerical Fancy and Conccit, 
Which is apt to render the Projectors 

ſome- 
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ſomewhat liable to ridicule. I wou'd there- 
fore prepare my Reader againſt this Preju- 
dice; by aſluring him, that in the Opera- 
tion propos'd, there is nothing. which can 
juſtly excite his Laughter or if there be, 
the Laugh perhaps may turn again(t him, 
by his own conſent, and with his own 
concurrence : Which is a Specimen of that 
very Art or Science we are about to il- 
luſtrate, 


ACCORDINGLY, if it be objected a- 
gainſt the above-mention'd Practice, and 
Art of Surgery, That we can no- where 
„find ſuch a mee Patient, with whom 
„we can in reality make bold, and for 
„whom nevertheleſs we are ſure to pre- 
, ſerve the greateſt Tenderneſs and Re« 
„ gard.” I aflert the contrary; and ſay, 
for inſtance, That we have each of us 
Our SELVES 10 practiſe on. Mere 
, Quibble! (you'l ſay: ) For who can thus 
„multiply himſelf into z#wo Perſons, and 
„be his own Subject? Who can properly 
„laugh at himſelf, or find in his heart to 
„be either merry or ſevere on ſuch an 
,, occaſion ?"? Go to the Poett, and 
they will preſent you with many Inſtane 
ces, Nothing is more common with 
them, than this fort of SoLILOUY. A 
Ferſon of profound Parts, or perhaps of 
ordinary Capacity, happens, on ſome oc- 
calion, to commit a Fault, He is conceru'd 

13 SB for 
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for it. He comes alone upon the Stage; 
looks about him, to ſee if any body be 
neat; then takes himſelf to task , without 
ſparing himſelf in the leaſt. You wou'd 
wonder to hear how cloſe he puſhes matters, 
and how thorowly he carrys on the buſi- 
neſs of Self-diſſetion. By virtue of this 
SOLILOQUY he becomes two diſtin} 
Perſons, He is Pupil and Preceptor. He 
teaches, and he learns, And in good eat- 
neſt, had 1 nothing elſe to plead in behalt 
of the Morals of our ern Dramatick 
Poets, I ſhou'd defend 'em (till againſttheir 
Accuſers for the ſake of this very Practice, WW a c 
which they have taken care to keep up in IMF ext: 
its full force, For whether the Practice be ¶ this 
natural or no, in reſpect of common Cul- I yer 
tom and Uſage; I take upon me to alert, M row 
that it is an honeſt and laudable Practice; ¶ Aen 
and that if already it be not natural to us, only 
we ought however to make it ſo, by Stud Law 
and Application. culat 


© as 


» ARE we to go therefore to the Stage 
„ for Edification? Muſt we learn our 
„ Catechiſm from the Poets? And, like 
„the Players, fpeak aloud, what we de 
„ bate at any time with our- ſelves alone? 
Not abſolutely ſo, perhaps. Tho whe f 
the harm won's be, of ſpending ſome Dil 
courſe, and beſtowing a little Breath an 
elear Voice purely upon oxr-ſelves, I can 
ſee, We might peradyenture be leſs noiltr'd 


» 


ad more profitable in Company, if at 
convenient times, wediſcharg'd ſome of our 
articulate Sound, and ſpoke to our-ſelves 
viv4 voce When alone. For Company is 
an extreme Provocative to Fancy; and, like 
a hot Bed in Gardening, is apt to make our 
Imaginations ſprout too faſt. But by this 
anticipating Remedy of SoLiLoqQUY, 
we may effectually provide againſt the In- 
convenience. 


i WE HAVE an account in Hiſtory of 
à certain Nation, who ſeem to have been 
in extremely apprehenſive of the Effects of 
be Wl this Frothineſs or Ventoſity in Speech, and 
\(-W were accordingly reſolv'd to provide tho- 
rowly againſt the Evil. They carry'd this 
Remedy of ours ſo far, that it was not 
only their Cuſtom, but their Religion and 
Law, to ſpeak , laugh, uſe Action, geſti- 
culate, and do all in the fame manner 
when by themſelves, as. when they were 
in Company. If you had ſtol'n upon 'em 
mawares at any time, when they had 
been alone, you might have found 'em 
in h'gh Diſpute, arguing with themſelves , 
reproving , counſelling, haranguing them 
ſelves, and in the moſt florid manner ac- 
 DiYcolting their own Perſons. In all likeli- 
hood they had been once a People re- 
can rarkably fluent in Expreſſion, much peſ- 
noi(Mier'd with Oraiors and Preachers, and 

q mightily 
/ 
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mightily ſubje& to that Diſeaſe which has 
been ſince call'd zhe Leproſy of Eloquente; 
till ſome ſage Legiſlator aroſe amongſt 'em, 
who when he cou'd not oppole the Torrent 
of Words, and (top the Flux of Speech, by 
any immediate Application, found means to 
give a vent to the loquacions Humour, 
and broke the force of the Diſtemper b) 
eludiug it. 


OuR preſent Manners, I muſt own, 
are not ſo well calculated for this Method 
of SOLILOQUY, as to ſuffer it to become 
a national Practice. Tis but a finall Por. 
tion of this Regimen, which J wou'd wil. 
, lingly borrow, and apply: to private uſe; 
eſpecially in the caſe of Azthors. I am 
ſenſible how fatal it might prove to many 
honourable Perſons, ſhou'd they acquire 
ſuch a Habit as this, or offer to practiſe 
ſach an Art, within reach of any mortal 
Ear. For 'tis well known, we are not 
many of us like that. Roman, WEO wilh'd 
for Windows to his Breaſt, that all might 
be as conſpicuous, there as in his. Houle, 
Which for that very reaſon he had built as 
open as was. poliible, I wou'd thercfore 
adviſe our Probationer , upon his firſt Exer- 
ciſe, to retire into ſome thick Wood, or 
rather take the Point of ſome high Hill; 
Where, beſides the Advantage of looking 
about him for Security, he wou'd find the 
Air pethaps more rarety'd, and ſutable to 

tue 
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the Perſpiration requir'd , eſpecially ia the 
cale of a Poetical Genius. | 


* Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus , 


fugit urbes. 


Tis remarkable in all great Wits, that 
they have own'& this Practice of ours, 
aud generally deſcrib'd themſelves as a 
People liable to ſufficient Ridicule, for 
their great Loquacity by themſelves, and 
their profound Taciturnity in Company. 
Not only the Poez and Philoſopher, but 
the Orator himſelf was wont to have re- 
courſe to our Method. And the Prince of 
this latter Tribe may be prov'd to have been 
a great Frequenter of the Woods and River- 
Banks; where he conſum'd abundance of 
his Breath, ſuffer'd his Fancy to evaporate, 
and reduc'd the vehemence both of his 
Spirit and Voice. If other Authors find 
nothing which invites 'em to theſe Receſſes, 
tis becauſe their Genius is not of force 
enough: Or tho it be, their Character, 
they may imagine, will hardly bear em out. 
For to be ſurpriz'd in the odd Actions, 
Geſtures, or Tones, which are proper to 
ſuch Aſceticks, I muſt own wou'd be an ill 
Adventure for a Man of the World. But 


_ Poets and Philoſophers "tis a known 
aſe : 


—— 


Hor, Epiſt. 2. lib, 21 A 
ut 


* AZ 
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* Aut inſanit Homo, aut verſus fucitm 


CoMPosING and Raving muſt neceſſi. 
rily, we ſee, bear a reſemblance. And for 
thoſe Compoſers who deal in Syſtems, and 
airy Speculations, they have vulgarly paſs'd 
for a ſort of Proſe: Poets, heir ſecret 
— and Habit has been as frequently 
noted: 


t Murmura chm ſerum & rabioſa ſilen- 
tia rodunt. | 


Both theſe ſorts are happily indulg'd in 
this Method of Evacuation. They are 
thought to act naturally, and in their pro- 
er way, when they aſſume theſe odd 
4 But of other Authors *tiz et: 
pected they ſhou'd be better bred. They 


ure oblig'd to preſerre a more converſi 


ble Habit; which is no ſmall misfor- 
tune to *em. For if their Meditation and 
ReEvery be obſtructed by the fear of 1 
nonconforming Mein in Converſation , they 
may happen to be ſo much the worſe 4 
thors for being finer Gentlemen, Theit 
l of Imagination may poſſibly be 2 
rong as either the Philoſopher's or the 
Poet's. But being deny'd an equal Bene. 
fit of Diſcharge, and with-held from the 
wholeſom manner of Relief in private; 
* Hor, Sat. 7. lib. 2. t Perf, Sat, 3. 


* 
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tis no wonder if they appear with ſo much 
Froth and Scum in publick. 


TIs obſervable, that the Writers of 
MEMOIRS and Es$Sars are chiefly ſubs 
ject to this frothy Diſtemper, Nor can it 
be doubted that this is the true Reaſon 
why theſe Gentlemen entertain the World 
ſo laviſhly with what relates to themſelves. 
For having had no opportunity of private- 
ly converſing with themſelves, or exerci- 
ing their own Genius, ſo as to make Ac- 
quaintance with it, or prove its Strength; 
they immediately fall to work in a wrong 
place, and exhibit on the Stage of the 
World that Pradice, which they ſhou'd 
have kept to themſelves; if they deſign'd 
that either they, or the World, ſhou'd be 
the better for their !Moralitys. Who in- 
deed can endure to hear an Empirick talk 
of his own Conſtitution, how he governs 
and manages is, what Diet agrees beſt with 
it, and what his Practice is with himſelf? 
TheProverb, no doubt, is very juſt, Phy- 


fician cure thy-ſelf, Vet methinks one 


ſhou'd have but an ill time, to be preſent at 
theſe bodily Operations, Nor is the Rea- 
der in truth any better entertain'd , when he 
1s oblig'd to aſſiſt at the experimental Diſ- 
cuſſions of his praQtiſing Author, who all 
the while is in reality doing no better, 
than taking his Phyſick in publick. 


FoR 


——ↄ 
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For this reaſon, I hold it very indecert 
for any one to publiſh his” Meditations, Os. 
caſional Reflections, Solitary Thoughts , ot 
other ſach Exerciſes as come under the 
notion of this ſehdiſcourſing Practice. 
And the modeſteſt Title I can conceive for 
ſuch Works, wo1'd be that of a certain Au- 
thor, who call'd them his Crndirys. Ti 
the Unhappineſs of thoſe Wits, who con- 
ceive ſuddenly, but without being able to 
6 out their full time, that after many 

iſcarriages and Abortions , they can bring 
nothing well-ſhapen or perfect into the 
World. They are not however the leſs 
fond of their Offspring, which in a manner 
they beget in publick. For ſo publick fþt- 
rited they are, that they can never afford 
themſelves the leaſt time to think in pri 
vate, for their own particular benefit and 
uſe. For this reaſon, tho they are often 
retir'd,, they are never by zhemſelves, [Ihe 
World is ever of the Party. They have 
their Author-Character in view, and are al- 
ways conſidering how this or that Thought 
wou'd ſerve to compleat ſome Set of Cor 
zemplations, or furniſh out the Common 
Place-Book , from whence theſe treaſur'd 
Riches are to flow in plenty on the neceſſ- 
tous World. 


Bur if our Candidates for Authorſh? 
happen to be of the ſardify'4 kind 1018 


not 
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not to be imagin'd how much farther till 


their Charity is apt to extend. Soexceeding 


great is their [Indulgence and Tenderneſs for 
Mank ind, that they are unwilling the leaſt 
Sample of their devout” Exerciſe ſhou'd be 
loſt, Tho there are already ſo many For- 
mularys and Rituals appointed for this Spe- 
cies of Soliluguy; they can allow nothing to 
lie conceal'd, which paſles in this religious 
Commerce. and way of Dialogue between 
them and their Soul. 


THeEsSer may be term'd a ſort of Pſeudo- 
A(ceticks,, who can have no real Converſe 
ether with themſelves , or with Heaven; 
whilſt they look thus a- {quint upon the 
World, and carry Titles and Editions along 
with 'em in their Meditations. And altho 
the Books of this fort, by a common I- 
diom, are call'd good Books ; the Authors, 
for certain , are a ſorry Race : For reli- 


gious Cruditys are undoubtedly the worſt 


of any, * A Saint-Author of all Men leaſt 
valnes Politeneſs. He ſcorns to confine 
that Spirit, in which he writes, to Rules of 
Criticiſm and profane Learning. Nor is 
he inclin'd in any reſpect to play the Cri. 
tick on himſelf, or regulate his Style or 
Language by the Standard of good Com- 
pany , and People of the better ſort. He 
s above the Conſideration of that which 


11 


* VOL. III. f. 239, 240, 241, in the Notes, 
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in a narrow ſenſe we call Manners. Nor 
is he apt to examine any other Faults than 
thoſe which he calls Sins: Tho a Sinner 
againſt Good - Breeding , and the Laws of 
Decency, will no more be eſteem'd a gu 
Aathor , than will a Sinner againſt Gram. 
mar, good Argument, or good Senſe. And 
if Moderation and Temper are Not of the 
Party with a Writer; let his Cauſe be ever 
ſo good , I doubt whether he will be able 
to recommend it with great advantage to the 


World, 


ON this account, I wou'd principalhy 
recommend our Exerciſe of Self = Converſe 
to all ſuch Perſons as arc addicted to write 
after the manner of holy Adviſers ; eſpecial- 
ly if they lie under an indiſpenſible Neceſſi- 
ty of being Talkers or Harangaers in the 
ame kind. For to diſcharge frequently and 
vehemently in publick, is a great hindrance 
to the way of private Exerciſe ; which con- 
ſiſts chiefly in Controul. But where, in- 
ſtead of Controul, Debate or Argument, 
the chief Exerciſe of the Wit conſiſts in 
uncontroulable Harangues and Reaſon- 
ings, which muſt neither be queſtion'd 
nor contradicted; there is great danger; 
leſt the Party, thro* this Habit, ſhou'd 

ſuffer much by Cruditys, Indigeſtions , 
Choler , Bile, and particularly by a cer- 
tain Zumour or Flatulency , which renders 


him of all Men the leaſt able to apply the 
wholeſon 
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wholeſom Regimen of Self-Practice. Tis 
no wonder if ſuch quaint Practitioners grow 
to an enormous Size of Abſurdity, whilſt 
they continue in the reverſe of that Practiee, 


1 by which alone we correct the Redundancy 
n- of Humours , and chaſten the Exuberance 
d ot Conceit and Fancy. 


* 


A REMARKABLE Inſtance of the want 
of this ſovereign Remedy may be drawn 
from our common great Talkers , who en- 
groſs the greateſt part of the Converſations 
of the World , and are the forwardelt to 
ly Wl ſpeak in publick Aſſemblys. Many of 
ſe Ntieſe have a ſprightly Genius, attended 
rite I with a mighty Heat and Ebullition of Fan- 
ial. Ney. But 'tis a certain Obſeryation in our 


. ¶ Science, that they who are great Talkers - 


the Win Company, have never been any Talkers 
and Wy theraſelves, nor us'd to theſe private Diſ- 
nce Ncuſſions of our home Regimen. For which 
on- Nreaſon their Froth abounds. Nor can they 
diſcharge any thing without ſome mixture 
of it. But when they carry their Attempts 
beyond ordinary Diſcourſe, and wou'd riſe 
o the Capacity of Authors, the Caſe grows 
worſe with 'em. Their Page can carry 
one of the Advantages of their Perſon. 
hey can no- way bring into Paper thoſe 
irs they give themſelves in Diſcourſe, 


cet- Wi he Turns of Voice and Action, with 
ders Which they help out many a lame Thought 
/ the nd incoherent Sentence, muſt here be laid 
ſom aſide; 


2 
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aſide; and the Speech taken to pieces, com. 
pat'd together, and examin'd from head 
to foot. So that unleſs the Party has been 
us'd to play the Critick thorowly upon him. 
ſelf, he will hardly be found proof again 
the Criticiſms of others. His Thoughts can 
never appear very correct; unleſs they have 
been us d to ſound Correction by themſelves, 
and been well form'd and diſciplin'd before 
they are brought into the Field. Tis the 
hardeſt thing in the world to be a good Thiz 
ker , without being aTtrong Se- Examiner, 
and zhorow-pac'd Dialogiſt , in this ſolitary 
Way. 


. II. 


4 


B UT to bring our Caſe a little cloſer t 
(till to Morals. I might perhaps very 
juſtifiably take occaſion here to enter into {M9 
a ſpacious Field of Learning , to ſhew the . 
4 


Antiquity of that Opinion. „ That we have 
e each of us a Daemon, Genius, Angel, and 
©« or Guardian- Spirit, to whom we were 
« ſtrictly join'd, and committed, from our 
& earlieſt Dawn of Reaſon, or Moment" 
« of our Birth.“ This Opinion, were it ber p 
literally true, might be highly ſerviceable, 
no doubt, towards the Eſtabliſhment offſÞſm. 
our Syſtem and Doctrine. For it wound 
infallibly be prov'd a kind of Sacrilege or 
Impiety to flight the Company of ſo D.. 


vine a Gueſt, and in a manner baniſh him 
8 our 


our Breaſt, by refuſing to enter with him 
into thoſe ſecret Conferenges, by which a- 
lone he cou'd be enabled to become our 
Adviſer and Gnide, But I ſhou'd eſteem it 


Antients ever meant by this Demon-· Com- 
panion, 1 conceive to have been no more 
than euigmarically to declare, That we 
he , had each of us a Patient in our- ſelf: that 
„ WM, we were properly our own Subjects of 
„ WM, Practice; and that we then became due 
ry MW Fractitioners, When by virtue of an inti- 

mate Receſs we cou'd diſcover a certain 
» Daplicity of Soul, and divide our-ſelves 
„into 2wo Partys.” One of theſe, as they 
lappos'd, wou'd immediately approve him- 
ſe'f a venerable Sage; and with an air of 


— Authority erect himſelf our Counſellor and 
do Governor; whillt the other Party, who 


che had nothing in him beſides what was baſe 
aud ſervile, wou'd be contented to follow 
and obey, . | 


our AccoRDING therefore as this Receſs 
ent vas deep and intimate, and the Dual Num- 
e iber practically form'd in Us, we were ſup- 
dle, Nos'd to advance in Morals and true Wit- 
t officom. This, they thovght, was the only 
30647 of compoſing Matters in our Breaſt, 
nd eſtabliſhing that Sobordinacy, whit 
Lone cou'd make us agree with our-felves 5 
21 te Of a- piece within. They eſteem'd 
VoL 1. | | 1 


unfair to proceed upon ſuch an Hypotheſis 
4 this: when the very utmoſt the wiſe 


Hs 
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this a more religious Work than any Pray. 


ers, or other Duty in the Temple. And ih 
they advis'd Us to carry thither, as the bel 


. Ottering which cou'd be made: 


* Compoſitum jus, ſaſque animi, ſauctoſſus 
receſſus | | 


Men. 


T mis was, among the Antients, thx 
celebrated Delpzick Inſcription, RE cog. 
N1ZE YOUR-SELF: Which was as much 
as to ſay, Divide your-ſelf, or Be T wo; 
For if the Divition were rightly made, all 
within wou'd of courſe, they thought, be 
rightly underſtood, and prudently manag'd, 
Such Confidence they had in this Home- 
Dialect of SOLILoQUy. For is wes ac- 
counted the peculiar of Philoſophers and 
wiſe Men, to be able 20 hold themſelres in 
Talk, And it was their Boaſt on this ac- 
count, © That they were never leſs alone, 
„than when. by themſelves.” A Knare, 
they thought, cou'd never be Ly Fim ſel. 
Not that his Conſcience was always ſute 
of giving him Diſturbance; but he had not, 
they ſuppos'd, ſo much Intereſt with him- 
ſelf, as to exert this generous. Faculty, and 
raiſe himſelf a Companion; who being fait: 
ly admitted into Partnerſhip , wou'd quickly 
mend his Partner, and ſer his Affairs ons 

ON 


\ 
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One wou'd think, there was nothing 
eaſier for us, than to know our own Minds, 
and underſtand what our main Scope was; 
what we plainly. drove at, and what we 
eropos'd to our-ſelves, as our Eud, in eve- 
ry Occurrence of our Lives. But our 
Thoughts, have generally ſuch an obſcure 
implicit Eanguage, that "tis the hardeſt 
thing in the world to make 'em ſpeak out 
diſtiuctiy. For this reaſon, the right Me- 
thod is to give *em Voice and Accent. And 
this, in our default, is what the Moraliſte 
or Philoſophers endeavour to do, to our 
hand; when, as is uſual, they hold us ont 
a Kind of vocal Looking Glaſs, draw Sound 
out of our Breaſt, and inſtruct us to perſo- 
nate our-lelves, in the plaineſt manner. 


* Illa ſibi introrſum, & ſub Lingua im- 
, murmarat: 0 fi” 
Ebullit Patrui preclarum funns! 


A CERTAin Air of Pleaſantry and 
Humour, which prevails now-a-days in 
the faſhionable World, gives a Son the al- 
ſurance to tell a Father, he has liv'd too 
long: and a Husband the privilege of talk- 
ing of his Second Wife before his Firſt. 
But let the airy Gentleman, who makes 
thus bold with . others, retire a-while out 

2 OT 
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of Company; and he ſcarce dares tell 
himſelf his Wiſhes. Mauch leſs can he er- 
dure to carry on his T hovplit, as he m- 
Ccilarily muſt, if he enters once thorow- 
ly into Himſeif, and procceds by I:terre- 
gatorys to form the Home-Acquaintance 
and Familiarity requir'd. For thus, after 
tome ſtruggle, we may ſuppoſe Him to ar- 
colt bimſelf. Tell me now, ny 
„ honeſt Heart! Am I really hoze/t, ani 
„ Of ſome worth? or do I only make a 
„ fair ſhow, an41 am ixtrinſecally no bei 
„ter than a Raſcal? As good a Friend, 1 
„Country-man, or a Relation; as | :»- 
„ pcar outwardly to the World, or as[ 
„„ wou'd willingly perhaps think my felt 
„ to be; ſhou'd | not in reality be glad 
„ they were hang'd, any of them, c 
„ broke their Necks, - who happen'd *to 
„ ſtand between Me and the leaſt porjicn 
„ Of an Eſtate? Why not? ſince i 
„ my Inere;t. Shou'd 1 not be glad 
„ therefore to help this matter forwarc;, 
„ and promote y Intereſt , it it lay fair) 
„ in my power? No doubt: pro 
„ Vided I were ſure not to be pun ſhi 
„ for it, And what reaſon has tie 
„ Ereateſt Rogue in Nature for not don 
„thus? The ſame reaſon, and « 
„other. Am I not then, at the bot 
5» tom, the ſame as he! The ſame 
„ an arrant Villain; tho perhaps mot 
„ 4 Coward, and not ſo perfect * it 

„ K 


„ t 
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kind. If Intereſt therefore points me 
out this Road ; whithzr would Ham- 
wity and Compaſſion lead me? Quite 
contrary. Why therefore do I che— 
riih ſurh Wealkneſſes? Why do l ſym- 
pit1ize with others? Why pleaſe my- 
„elf in the Conceit of /Z/erth and Mu- 
„ nur? 4 Character, a Memory, an Iſſue, 
or a Name? What elſe are theſe bit 
„Scruples in my way? Wherefore do I 
thus bely my own Intereſt, and by k e- 
„ing my-lelf HEK , approve my- 
„ [elf @ tborow Fool?” 


173 
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Tais is a Language we can by no 
means endure to hold with our-ſelves; 
whatever Raillery we may uſe with others. 
We may defend Villany, or cry up Folly, 
before the World: But to appear Fools, 
Mad-men, or Varlets, to ozr-/elves; and 
prove it to our owa faces, that we are 
really ſuchq is inſupportable. For fo true 
a Revetence has every-one for himſelf, 
wien he comes clearly to appear before 
tis cloſe Companion, that he had rather 
protets the vileſt things of himſelf in open 
Company, thit hear his Character private- 
y from his own Mouth. So that we may 
readily from hence conc!ude, That the 
chief Intereſt of Ambition, Avarice , Cor- 
#p1194, and every ſly infinuating Vice, is 
0 prevent this Interview and Familiarity 

Diſcourſe which is conſequent upon 

H 3 cloſe 
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cloſe Retirement and inward Receſs. Tis 
tie grand Artifice of /ilazy and Leudncſt, 
as well as of Superſtition and Bigotry, ty 
put us upon Terms of greater Diflance and 
Formality with our-ſelves, and evade ou; 
proving Method, of SoLIt oQuY. An! 
tor*this reaſon, how ſpecious ſoever may 
be the Inſtruction and Doctrine of Forma. 
liſts; their very Manner it- ſelf is a ſuffi- 
cient Blind, or Remora in the way of Ho- 
neſly and good Senſe. 


I AM ſenſible, that ſhon'd my Reader 
be peradventure @ Lover, after the more 
profound and folemn way of Love, he 
wou'd be apt to conclude, that he was 
no Stranger to our propos'd Method of 
Practice; being conſcious to himſe'f of 
having often made vigorous Excurſions in- 
to thoſe ſolitary Regions above-mention'd ; 
where Soliloguy is upheld with moſt ad- 
vantage. He. may chance to «remember 
how he has mat:y times addreſs'd the 
Woods and Rocks in audible articulate 
Sounds, and ſeemingly expoſtulated with 
himſelf in ſuch a mwner, as it he had 
really form'd the requiſite Oiſtinctiun, and 
had the Power to entertain himſelf in due 
form. But it is very appatent, that tho 
all were true we have here ſuppos'd, it 
can no way reach the Caſe bcftare us. 
For a paſſionate Lover, whatever Solitude 
he may affect, can ncver be truly 4y * 

cife 
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e. His Caſe is like the Author's who has 
begun his Coutſhip ro the Pub'ick , and 
is embark'd in an Intrigue which ſufficient- 
ly amuſes , and takes him out of himlelr. 


. Whatever he meditates alone, is interrupted 
1 till by the imagin'd Preſence of the Mif- 


treſs he purſues. Not a Thought, not an 
, Expreſſion, not a Sigh , which is purely 
- br bimſeif. All is appropriated , and all 
devoutly tender'd to the Obje& of his 


„ Pafion. lnſomuch that there is nothing 
ever ſo tcivial or accidemal of this kind, 

r which he is not deſirous ſhou'd be witnels'd 

re y che Party, whole Grace and Favour he 


he ſollic'ts. 


af” 


br is the ſ:me Reaſon which keeps the 
of I imaginary Saint „ or Myſtick, from being 


capable of this Entertainment. Inſtead of 
d: WW looking narrowly into his own Nature and 
id. Mind, that he may be no longer a Mylte- 
der in to himſelf , he is taken up with the 
he WM Contemplation - of other myſterious Na- 
tures, which he can never explain or com- 


before his Eyes; and is as familiar with 


ins biditions of DEITY, as the Comjarer with 


tho s different Forms , Species, and Orders 


it of GEN11 or DAMONS. S0 that we 


us. Wake no doubt to aſſert, that mot To much 


de Ia recluſe Religioniſt, a Votary , or Her- 
in. %, was ever truly by h:wfelf. And thus 


cif. H 4. fince - 


. CE * 


ith prehend. He has the Specters of his Zeal 


his Modes, Eſſences, Perſonages, and Ex- 


— 
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ſince neither Lover, Author, My/tick , not 
Conjurer ( who are the on!y Claimants) 
can truly or juſtly be entitled to a Share in 
this Self-entertainment ; it remains that the 
only Perſon intitled , is the Man of Senſe, 
the Sage, or Philoſopher. However, ſince 
of all other Characters we are generally 
the moſt inclin'd to favour that of a Lover, 
it may not, we hape, be impertinent, on 
this occaſion , to recite tne Story of an 
Amour. 


: _ N . 
- N — 
S — — — = 
— — — — 
— —„— 
-» — 4 


„„ an wi + oc 


A VIRTUOUS young Prince ofa Ml, 
heroick Soul, capable of Love and Friend. , 
ſhip , made war upon a Tyrant, who was | 
in every reſpect his Reverſe. Twas the p 
Happineſs of our Prince to be as great a MW ;; 
Conqueror by his Clemency and Bounty, p 
as by h's Arms and military Virtue. A. 
ready he had won over to his Party ſere- 
ral Potentates and. Princes, who before 
had been ſubje& to the Tyrant. Among 
thoſe who adher'd. ſtill- to the Enemy, 
there was a Prince, who having all the 
advantage of Perſon and Mcr't , had Jate- 
ly been made happy in the Poſleſſion and 
mutual Love of the molt beantiful Prin- 
ceſs in the. world. It happen'd that the 
Occaſions of the War call'd the new-mar- Ml v. 
ry'd Prince to a diſtance from his belov'd ca. 
Princeſs. He left her ſecure, as he i 
thought in a ſlrong Caſtle , far * 

| the 
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the Country : but in his abſence the Place- 
was taken by ſurprize , and the Princeſs 
brought a Captive to the Quarters of our 
heroick Prince. 


THERE was in the Camp a young No- 
bleman , Favourite of the Prince; one 
who had been educated with him, and 
was ſtill treated by him with perfect Fa- 
miliarity. Him he immediately ſent for, 
and with ſtrict InjunRigns committed the 
captive Princeſs to his charge ; reſolving 
ſhe ſhou'd be treated with that Reſpect 
which was due to her high Rank and Me- 
fit. Twas the ſame young Lord, who 
kad diſcover'd her diſguis'd among the 
Priſoners , and learat her Story ; the par- 
ticalars of which he now related to the 
Prince. He ſpoke. in extaſy on this occa- 
fo; telling the. Prince how beautiful ſhe 
appeard , even in the midit of Sorrow: 
and tho diſguis'd under the meaneſt Ha- 
bit, yet how diſtinguiſhable , by her Air 
and Manner, from every other Beauty of 
her Sex. But what appear'd ſtrange t) 
our young Nobleman :, was, thu the 
Prince, during this whole relation, diſ- 
cozer'd not the leaſt Intention of ſeeing 
th: Lady, or ſatisfying that Coriotity , 
which teem'd ſo natural on ſuch an oc- 


caſſog. He preſs'd him; but without ſuc- ' 


ceſs. Not ſee her, Sir! (ſaid he, won- 
H.s , „ dring ) 


22 =z EOS 8 ——— 
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»» dring) when ſhe is ſo handſom, beyond. 
„ What you have ever ſeen!“ 


© For that very reaſon , reply'd the 
„Prince, I wou'd the rather decline the 
„Interview. For ſhou'd I , upon the bare 
„ Report of her Beauty, be ſo charmed 
„ As to make the firſt Viſit at this urgent 
„time of Buſineſs; I may upon ſight, 
„ with better reaſon , be induc'd perhaps 
4 „ to Viſit her when I am more at lei. 
Jt +» ſure: and ſo again and again; till at la! 
„ I may have no leiſure left for my Af 
= OT. 


« Wovu'd-you, Sir! perſuade: me then, 
„ Taid the young Nobleman, ſmiling , that 
„ a fair Face can have ſuch Power 2s to 
„ force the Will it felf, and conſtrain a Man 
[ „ in any reſpect to act contracy to what he 
1 „ thinks becoming him? Are we to nearken 
| „ to the Poets in what they tell us of that 
W „ Incendiary Love, and his irceſiſtivic 
= „ Flames ? A real Flame, we ſee, burns 
= „ all alike. But that imaginary one of Beau- i » 
»» ty hurts only thoſe who are conſenting. i » 
„It affects no otherwiſe, than as we our- i » 
,» ſelves are pleas'd to allow it. In mM» 
„ Dy Caſes we abſolutely command it: , 
„ As where Relation and Confanguinity are WF » 
»» iN the neareſt degree. Authority and „ 
» Law, we ſee, can aſter it. But 'ryov'd n 

| | | 9 0 1). 
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6 ; be vain as well as unjuſt, for any Law 


„to intermeddle or preſcribe., were not 
„the Cate voluntary, and our ill entirely 


— . 


© „How comes it then, reply'd the 
F , Prince , that if we are thus Maſters of 
at „our Choice, and free at firſt to admire 
, and love where we approve, We cannot 
2s , afterwards as well ceaſe 490 love when- 
i. „ever we fee cauſe? TI his latter Liberty 
11 » you will hardly defend. For | doubt 


„not, you have beard of many, who hoe 


„they were us'd to ſet the higheſt valuę 

» upon Liberty before they loy'd , yet at- 
n, „ terwards were necelſitated to ſerye in 
at „ the moſt abjett manner: finding them- 
to „ ſelres conſtrain'd and bound by a 
an „ ſtronger Chain tbu any of Iron, or 
ha „ Adamant. 


hat «SUCH Wretches , reply'd the Youth, 
ble „i have often heard complain; who, if 
tus „you will believe 'em, are wretched in- 
au- „ deed, without Means or Power to help 
ng. „ themſelves; + You may hear 'em in the 
ut- „ fame manner complain grievouſly of 
m3 „Life it-ſelf. But tho there are Doors 
it: „enow to go out of Life, they find it 
are „ convenient to keep ſtill where they ate. 
and „ They are the very ſame Pretenders , 
u'd Ml 4 wi thro? this Plea of irreſiſtible Neceſ- 
te „%% make bald with what is another's, 


H 6 „ and 
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and attempt unlawful Beds. But the 
Law, | perceive, makes bold with them 


in its turn Aer with other Invaders of 


Property. either is it your Cuſtom 
Sir , to pardon ſuch Offenſes, So that 
Beauty it-ſelf, you maſt allow, is in- 


nocent and harmleſs, and can compel 


no-one to do any thing amiſs. I 

Debauch'd compel — , and — 
juſtly charge their Guilt on Love, 
They who are honeſt and juſt , can ad- 
mire and love Whatever is beautiful; 
without. offering at any-thing beyond 
what is allow'd. How then is it poſſi. 
ble, Sir, that one of your Virtue ſhou'd 
be in pain on any ſuch account, or fear 
ſuch a Temptation? You ſee, Sir, [ 
am ſound and whole, after having behe!d 
the Princeſs. I have convers'd with her; 
have admir'd her in the higheſt degree : 
Vet am ay:ſelf (till, and in my Duty; 


and ſhall be ever in the ſame manner at 


your command. 


T is well freply'd the Prince:) Keep 


2” 
29 
3” 
95 


75 
55 


your-ſelf ſo. Be ever the ſame Man: 
and look to your Charge. carefully, as 
becomes you. For it may ſo happen in 
the preſent poſture of the War, that 


this Fair Captive may. ſtand us in good 


ſtead.” 
WIII 
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Wir n this the young Noblemaa de- 
parted to execute his Commiſſion : and im- 
mediately took ſuch care of the captive 
Princeſs and her Houſehold, that ſhe ſeem'd 
as perfectly obey' d, and had every thing 
which belong'd to her in as great Splendor 
now, as in her Principality, ang in the 
height of Fortune. Ne found her in every 
;elpe& deſerving, and ſaw in her a Genero- 
ſity of Soul Which was beyond her other 
Charms. His Study to oblige her , and 
ſoften her Diſtreſs, made her in return deſi- 
rous to expreſs a Gratitude ; which he eaſily 
perceiv'd. She ſhew'd on every occaſion a 
real Concern for his Intereit ; and when he 
happen'd to fall ill, ſhe took ſuch tender 
care of him her-ſelf, and by her Servants, 
that he ſeem'd to owe his Recovery to her 


Friendſhip, 


FR oM theſe Beginnings, inſenſibly , and 
by natural degrees (as may eaſily be con- 
ceiv'd ) the Youth fell deſperately in love. 
At firſt he offer'd not to make the leaſt 
mention of his Pafſion to the Princeſs. 
For he ſcarce dar'd tell it zo h:mſelf, But 
afterwards he grew . bolder. She receiv'd 
his Declaration with an vnaftected Trou- 
ble and Concern, ſpake to him as a Friend, 
to diſſuade him as much as poflible from 
ſuch an extravagant Attempt. But when 
be talk d to ner of Force , the immediately 

K, : ſent 
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ſent away one of her faithful Domeſſicks to 
the Prince, to implore his Protection. The 
Prince receiv'd the Meſſage with the appea- 
rance of more than ordinary Concern: ſent 
inſtantly for one of his firſt Miniſters; and 
bid him go with that Domeſtick to the young 
Nobleman , and let him underſtand, That 
„ Force was not to be otfer'd to ſuch a 
„M Lady; Perſuaſiun he might uſe, it he 
55 thought fit. " 


Tux Miniſter, who was no Friend to 
the young Nobleman, fail'd not to aggra- 
vate the Meſſage, inveigh'd publickly a- 
gainſt him on this occaſion, and to his 
face reproach'd him as a Traitor and Di- 
honourer of his Prince and Nation: with 
all elſe which cou'd be (aid againſt him, as 
guilty of the higheſt Sacrilege, Perfidious- 
neſs, and Breach of I ruſt. So that in reali- 
ty, the Youth look'd upon his Caſe as del- 
perate, fell into the deepeſt Melancholy, 
and prepar'd himſelf for that Fate, which 
hs thought he weil deferv'd, | 


IN this Condition the Prince ſent to 
ſpeak. with him alone: and when he faw 
him in the utmoſt Contfuſion, * I find, 
„ ſaid he, my Triend, I am now become 
„ dreadful to you indeed; ſince you can 
„ neither ſee me without Shame, nor im 
„ine me to be without Reſentment, 
„ But away with all thoſe i houghts from 

3g [bills 
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. this time forwards. I know how much 
yon have ſutfer'd on this occaſion [ 
6c [7 
know the Power ot Love, and am no 
is _—_— . . 
„other wiſe ſafe my-felf, than by keeping 
out of the way of Beauty. *T'was | who 
„ was in fault; 'twas | who . unhappily 
0 5 * 
match'd you with that unequal , Adver- 
ſary, and gare you that impractica- 
„ble Task and hard Adventure, which 
„ no-one yet was, ever ſtrong enough to 
7 
accompliſh. 


,, In this, Sir, reply'd the Youth, as 
„ in all elſe, you expreſs that Goodneſs 
„which is ſo natural to you. You have 
. Compaſſion, and can allow for human 
„ Frailty; but the reſt of Mankind will 
,, never ceaſe to upbraid ine. Nor ſhall I 
, ever be forgiven, were I able ever to 
„ forgive my-ſelf, I am reproach'd by 
, My rcareſt Friends. I muſt be odfous 
„ to all Mankind, wherever I am known. 
„The leaſt Puniſhment I can think due 
to me, is Baniſhment for ever from your 
% Preſence.” | 

„ THINK not of ſuch a thing for ever, 
4 laid the Prince, but truſt me: if you 
, retire only for a while, I ſhall fo order 
dit, that you ſhall ſoon return again 
With the Applauſe, even of thoſe who 
, are now your Enemys, when they 
find what a confiderable Service you 

| «« ſhall 
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„ ſhall have render'd both to them and 
„ Me. 


Sucn a Hint was ſufficient to revive the 
Spirits of our deſpairing Youth. He was 
tranſported to think, that his Misfortuies 
cou'd be turn'd any way to the Advantage 
of his Prince: he enter'd with Joy into ih: 
Scheme the Prince had laid for him, and 
appear'd eager to depart, and execute What 
was appointed him. Can you then, faid 
„the Prince, reſolve to quit the charming 
Anne? 


O S1R ! reply'd the Youth , well am 
„I now -fatisfy'd , that 1 have in reality 
„within me tui diſtinct ſeparate Souls. This 
„Leſſon of Philoſophy I have Iearnt from 
44 that villanous Sophitter Love. For its 
„ impoſſible to believe, that Raving one 
„ and the ſame Son! , it ſhou'd be attraily 
„ both Good and Bad, pafiionatz for Virtue 
„ and Vice, deſirous of Conrarys. No. 
„ There mult of neceſſity be Two : and 
„ when the Good prevails , *tis then we att 
„ handſomly; when e Ill, then biſely and 
„ Villanoufly, Such was my Caſe For 
„ lately he Ill Soul was wholly Matter, 
„But now zhe Cod prevails, by your afiil 
„ tance; and I am plainly a new Creature 
„ With quite another Apprebenſiun, anotie 


+ 


„ Reaſon, another Wilt,” 


THU! 


HU! 
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THUS it may appear how ſar a Lover 
by his own natural Strength may reach the 
chief Principle of Philoſophy, and under- 
ſand our Doctrine of Two Perjozs in one 
individual Seff. Not that our Courtier, we 
ſuppoſe , waz able, of himſelf, to form this 
Diſtinction juſtly and according to Art. 
For cou'd he have effected this, he wou'd 
have been able to cure himſelf, without the 
aſſiſtance of his Prince. However he was 
wiſe enough to ſee in the iſſue, that his In- 
d:pendency and Freedom were mere Gloſſes, 
ind Reſolution a Noſe of Wax. For let 
W1LL be ever ſo free, Humour and Fancy, 
we ſee, govern it. And theſe, as free as we 
ſuppoſe *em are often chang'd we know not 
how, without asking our conſent, or giving 
us any account. If * Opinion be that which 
governs, and makes the change; *tis it-ſelf 
35 liable to be govern'd , and vary'd in its 
turn, And by what I can obſerve of the 
World, Fancy and Opinion ſtand pretty, 
much upon the ſame bottom. So that it 
here be no certain Inſpector or Auditor eſ- 
abliſn'd within us, to take account of theſe 
Opinions and Fancys in due form, and mi- 
nately to animadvert upon their ſeveral 
Growths and Hab'ts, we are as little. like 
o continue a Day in the ſame Vi, as a 
Tree, during a Summer, in the ſame Shape, 

with» 
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without the Gard'ner's Aſſiſtance, and the 
vigorous Application of the Sherers and 
Pruning-Knite. 


As cruel a Court as the Isquiſition ap- 
pears; there muſt, it ſeems, be full as for- 
midable a one, erected in our ſelves; if 
we wou'd pretend to that Uniformity of 
Opinion which is neceſſary to hold us 19 
ene Hill, and preſerve us in the ſame mind 
from one day to another. Philoſophy, at 
this rate, will be thought perhaps little 
better than Perſecution: And à Sapreme 
Jud in matters of Inclination and Appe. 
tite, muſt needs go exceedingly againſt the 
Heart. Every pretty Fancy is diſturb'd 

it: Every Pleaſure interrupted by it. 
he Courſe of good Humour will hardly 
allow it: And the Pleaſantry of Wit al- 
moſt abſolutely rejects it. It appeats, be- 
fides, like a kind of Pedantry, to be thus 
magiſterial with our- ſelves; thus ſtrict over 
our Imaginations, and with all the airs of a 
real Pedagogue to be ſollicitouſly taken up 
in the ſour Care and Tutorage of ſo many 
boyiſh Fancys, unlucky Appetites and De- 
fires, which are perpetually playing truant, 
and need Correction, 


We hope, however, that by our Me- 
thod of Practice, and the help of the 
grand Arcanum, which we have prof-1'd to 


rcycal, this Regemer or Dijcipline v,, n. 


Faicys 
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Fancys may not in the end prove ſo ſevere 
er inortifying-as is imagin'd. We hope allo 
that our Patient (for ſuch we naturally ſup- 
poſe our Reader) will conſider duly with 
dimſelf, that what he endures in this Ope- 
ration is for no inconſiderable End: fince 
is to gain him a Will, and infure him a cer- 
tan Reſolution ; by which he ſhall know 
where to find himſelf; be ſure of his own 
Meaning and Defign; and as to all his De- 
fires, Opinions, and Inclinations, be war- 
rated one and the ſame Perſon to-day as 
jelterday , and to-morrow as to-day. 


THIS, perhaps, will be thought a Mira- 
de by one who well conſiders the Nature of 
Mank ind, and the Growth, Variation, and 
Infletion of Appetite and Humour. For 
A?PETITE, Whichis elder Brother to REA- 
$ON, being the Lad of ſtronger growth, is 
ſure, on every Conteſt, to take the advan- 
we of drawing all to his own fide. And 
Vill, ſo highly boaſted, is, at beſt, merely a 
op or Foot-Ball between theſe Youngſters 
ho prove very unfortunately match'd; 1 
ie youngeſt, inſtead of now and then a Kick 
f Laſh beſtow'd to litte purpoſe, forfakes. 
de Ball or Top it-ſelf, and begins to lay 
b dout his elder Brother. Tis then that the 
ie. rene changes. For the elder, like an. ar- 
the Wit Coward, vron this Treatment, pre- 
our grows civil, and affords the younger 
ir Play afterwards as he can deſire. 
al AND 
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Ap here it is that our Sovereign Re. 
medy and Gymrnaſtick Method of Sort 
Logo takes its riſes when by a certain 
powerful Figure of inward Rhetorick , the 
Mind ap2ftrophizes its own FAxers, 
raiſes em in their proper $4.4pes and Peri. 
»2ges, and addreſles em familiarly, with. 
out the leaſt Ceremony or Reſpect. By this 

cans it will ſoon happen, that Two 
form'd Partys will erect themſelves with. 
in, For the Imag inations or Fancys being 
thus roundly treated,, are forc'd. to declare 
themſelves, and take party. Thoſe on the 
ſide of the e!der Brother APPETITE, ore 
ſtrangely ſubtle and inſinuating. They hare 
always the Faculty to ſpeak by Nods and 
Winks. By this practice they concea! half 
their meaning, and, like modern Polit. 
cians, paſs for deeply wiſe, and adorn them- 
ſelves with the fineſt Pretext and moſt ſpe- 
cious Gloſſes imaginable; till being con- 
fronted with their Fellows of a plainer Lan- 
guage and Expreſſion, they are forc'd 10 
quit their myſterious Manner, and diſcoret 
themſelves mere Sophiſtert and  Impoſtors, 
who have not the leaſt to do with the Party 
of REASON and good Sexſe, 


AccoRnDINGLY we might now pro- 
ceed to exhibit diſtinctly, and in due me- 
thod, the Form and Manner of this Pro. 

| bation, 
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lation, or Exerciſe , as it regards all Men 
in general. But the Caſe of Authors, in 
particular , being, as we appreheud, the 
moſt urgent; we ſhall apply our Rule in 
the firſt place to theſe Gentlemen, whem 
t ſo highly imports to know themſelves , 
and underſland the natural Srength and 
Powers, as well as the Weakze//vs of a hu- 
man Mind. For without this Underſtand- 
bg, the IIiſtarian's judgment will be very 
detective; the Politician's Views very na- 
or, and chimerical; and the Poe?'s Brain, 
however ſtock'd With Fiction, will be but 
porly furniſhd; as in the ſequel we ſhall 
make 2ppcar. He wio deals in Characters, 
mull of neceſſity know Fs ; or he will 
know nothing. And he who wou'd give 
the World a profitable Entertainment of this 
ſort, ſhou'd be ſure to profit, firit , by him- 
if. Lor in this ſenſe, Wiſdom as well as 
Charity may be honelltly ſaid 20 begin at 
me. There is no way of eſtimating Man- 
bers, or apprizing the ditterent Humour, 
Fancys, Paſſions and Appreher/ſions of others, 
without firſt taking an, Inventory of the ſame 
kind of Goods within our-ſclves, and ſur- 
reying our domeſtick Fund. A little of this 
Home Practice will ſerve to make great 


Diſcoverys. 


Tecum babita, & noris quam fit tibi curta 
ſuppelleæ. Perſ. Sat. 4. 
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V HO EVE R has been an Obſerver ot an 
Action and Grace in human Bodys, A 
muſt of neceſſiiy have ducover'd the great 
difference in this reſpect between iuch Per- | 
ſons as have been taught by Nature oniy, MI Le 
and ſuch as by Reflection, and the aflic. = 
tance of Art, have learnt to form thoſe Ih 
Motions which on experience are found I and 
the eaſieſt and moſt natural. Of the for- Ml oft 
mer kind are either thoſe good AKuſiichs , Wl goo 
Who have been bred remote from the WM mer 
form'd Societys of Men; or thoſe plain ll fact 
Artizans, and People of lower Rank, who Lin 
living in Citys and Places of reſort, have {Wenat 
been neceſſitated however to follow mean Gen 
Imployments, and wanted the Opportuni. IE fon 
ty and Means to form themſelves atter the ¶ whe 
better Models. There are ſome Perſons in. ¶ be p 
deed ſo happily form'd by Nature herſelt, I who 
that with the greateſt Simplicity or Rude- {WRud 
neſs of Education, they have ſtill ſomething Wand | 
of a natural Grace and Comelineſs in thet ¶ dem 
Action: And there are others of a better their 
Education, who by a wrong Aim and in- Mel is 
judicious Affectation of Grace, are of allWThey 
People the fartheſt remov'd from it. Tüte { 
undeniable however, that the Perfection 
of Grace and Comelineſs in Action and 
Behaviour, can be found only among tt: 


People of a liberal Education, And eve 
among 
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among the gracefel of this kind, thoſe fill 
are found the gracefulleſt , who early in 
tieir Youth have learnt their Exerciſes, 
and form'd their Motions under the belt 
Maſters. 


Now ſuch: as theſe Maſters and their 
Leſſons are to 4 five Gentleman, ſuch are 
Philoſophers, and Philoſophy, to an Author, 
elbe Caſe is the ſame in the faſpionable , 
nd in the [zteraze World. In the former 
- oftheſe 't is remark'd, that by the help of 
good Company, and the force of Example 
e WM merely, a decent Carriage is acquir'd, with 
n ſach apt Motions and ſuch a Freedom of 
0 {MW Limbs, as on all ordinary occaſions may 
re enable the Party to demcan himſelf like a2 
an Gentleman. But when upon further occa- 
n. fon, trial is made in an extraordinary way; 
he WT when Exerciſes of the genteeler kind are to 
de perform'd in pablick, "twill eaſily appear 
who of the Pretenders have been form'd by 
Rudiments, and had Maſters i private; 
and who, on the other fide, have contented 
themſelves with bare Imitation, and learnt 
their Part caſually and'by rote, The Paral- 
ſel is eaſily made on the fide of Mriters. 
They have at leaſt as much need of learning 
the ſeveral Motions , Counterpoiſes and 
ballances of the Mind and Paſſions, as 
the — Students thoſe of the Body and 
Mos. | 


Scribendi 


— 


* 
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* Scrivendi rectè, ſapere eſt & principiyn 
& Jjoas, 
Rem tibi SOCRATICE poternt ly 
dere CHART. 


THe Galant, no doubt, may pen a Let. 
ter to his Miſtreſs, as ze Courtier may 2 
Compliment to the Miniſter, or the Mi- 
niſter to the Favourite above him, with. 
out going ſuch vaſt Depths into Learning 
or Philoſophy. But for theſe privileg'd 
Gentlemen , tho they ſet Faſhions, and 
preſcribe Rules in other Cafes , they are 
no Controulers in the Commonwealth of 
Letters. Nor are they preſum'd to write 
to the Age, or for remote Poſterity, 
Their Works are not of a nature to intitle 


'em 


© Hor. de Arte Poet: See even the diſſolute PE A 
N 1 s's judgment of 4 Writer, 
Artis ſevere ſi quis amat eſfi chan, 
eMentemque magnis applicat ; priu more 
Fregzalita'is leve polleat exact ã; 
Nec curet alto regiam trecem vultu. 
S: is 0:5 a @ 
— _ Ve planer in Scend 
Sedeat redempins, Hiſtrionie adtiffas, 
* — * * — * 


* * 4 + * * 


Mon & Socratico plenns grege, mutet habenas 
Liber , & ingeniis quatiat Demaſthenis ama. 
* * * * 0 5 
To * * = * . 

His animum fuccinge bonis, fic ſlumine largo 
Plenus Pierio deſundcs piffore verba. 
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em to hold the Rank of Authors, or be 
yd riters by way of Excellence in the 
kind, Shou'd their ambition lead 'em into 
ſuch a Field, they wou'd be oblig'd to 
co ne OtherWile equip'd. They who enter 
the publick Liſts, muſt come duly train'd, 
and exercis'd, like well appointed Cavaliers 
eipert in Arms, and well inſtructed in 
the Ule of their Weapon, and Management 
of their Steed. For to be well accouter'd, 
zn! well mounted, is not ſufficient. The 
Horſe alone can never make the Hlorſeman; 
ror Limbs the Hreſtler or the Dancer. No 
rote can a Genius alone make à Poet; or 
good Parts a Writer, in any conſiderable 
kind. The Skill and Grace of Writing is 
foinded , as our wiſe Poet tells us, in 
Krowledg and good Senſe : and not barely in 
that Knowledg, which is to be learnt from 
common Authors, or the general Convetſa- 
tion of the World; but from thoſe particular 
Rules of Art, which Phi:oſophy alone ex- 
bibi s. 


Tas Philoſopbhical Writings, to which 
ow Poet in his Art of Poetry refers, were 
in themſelves a kind of Poetry, like the 
* Himes , or perſonated Pieces of early 
times, before Philoſopby was in vozue, and 
when as yet Dramatical Imitation was ſcarce 
form'd ; or at leaſt, in many Parts, not 

Vor. I. I | brought 

Inſra pag: 254 in the notes, 
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brought to due perfection. They were Ml v 
Pieces which, beſides their force of Style 8 
and hidden Numbers , catry'd a ſort of 4. 7 
tion and Imitation , the fame as the Epi p 
and Dramatick kinds. They were either G 
real Dialogues, or Recitals of ſuch per- #: 
tel Diſcourſes ; where the Perſons them- MI 
ſelves had their Characters preſerv'd to- th 
aut; their Manners, Humoars, and viitine e 
Turns of Temper arid Underſtanding main. WW UV 
tain'd , according to the moſt exact poet. 52 
cal Truth. *T'was not enongh that theſ:]MW Li 
Pieces treated fundamentally of Morals Ml I. 
and in conſequence pointed out rea/ Cha ou 
radters and Manners':* I hey exhibited em anc 
alive, and ſet the Countenances and Com- Co 
plexions of Men plainly in view, And h tic 
this means they not only taught Us to 
know Ozhers; but, what was principal and 
of higheſt vittue in 'em, they taught is to 
know Ozr-/elves. 


TE Philoſophical Hero of theſe Poems, 
whoſe Name they carry'd bo:h in their 
Body and Front, and whoſe Gen'us and 
Manner they were made to repreſent , wa 
in himſelf a perfedt Character; yet, in tome 
reſpects , ſo veil'd, and in a Cloud, iht 
to the vnattentive Surveyor he ſeen! 
often to be very different from what he er 
really was: and th's chiefly by reaſon iron 
of a certain exquifite and refin'd Raille!) 


which belong'd to his Manner, and by Vha 
virtue 
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virtue of which he cou'd treat the higheſt 
Subjects, and thoſe of the commoneſt Ca- 
pacity both together, and render 'em ex- 
planatory of each other. So that in this 
Genius of writing, there appear'd both the 
beroick and the ſimple, the tragick, and the 
comic Vein. However, it was ſo order'd, 
that notwithſtanding the Oddneſs or Myſ- 
weriouſneſs of the principal Character, the 
Under-parts or ſecond Characters ſhew'd 
haman Nature more diſtinctly, and to the 
Life, We might here, therefore, as in a 
Looking-Glaſs, difcover our-lelves|, and ſee 
dur minuteſt Features nicely detineated , 
ml and ſated to our own Apptehenſion and 
1. Cognizance. No one who was ever ſo lit- 
wlll tl: a while an Inſpector, cou'd fail of be- 
oF coming acquainted with his own Heart. 
nan And, what was of ſingular note in theſe 
0 1242ical Glaſſes , it wou'd happen, that by 
conſtant and long Inſpection , the Partys 
accaſtom'sd to the Practice, wou'd acquire 

na peculiar /pecz/ative Habit; ſo as virtually 
Wl to carry about with 'em a ſort of Poclet- 
Mirrour , always ready, and in uſe. In 
this, there were Two Faces which wou'd 
naturally preſent themſelves to our view : 
One of them, like the commanding Genius, 
the Leader and Chicf above- mention'd; the 
other like that rude, undiſciplin'd and head- 
ſrong Creature, whom we our-ſelves in 
our natural Capacity moſt exactly reſembled. 
Whatever we were employ'd in, whatever 
0 we 
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we ſet about; if once we had acquir'd the 
habit of this Mirrour; we ſhou'd, by virtue 
of he double Reflection, diſtinguiſh our-ſelve 


into two different Partys, And in this Dre 
matick Method, the Work of Seif-Inſpetun 
wou'd proceed with admirable Succels, 
| f 
'T 15 no wonder that the primitive Poets Nun 


were eſteem' d ſuch Sages in their Times, ſince fr 
it appears, they were ſuch well - praQiiy'd th 
Dialog iſts, and accuſtom'd to this improving ar 
Method, before ever Philoſophy had adopted MI ry 
it, Their Mimes or characteriz'd Diſcourſes MW gi 
were as much reliſh'd, as their moſt regular W m. 
Poems; and were the Occaſion perhaps in 
that ſo many of theſe latter were form'd in MW al 
ſuch perfection: For Poetry it - felt was MI 1y 
defin'd an Imitation chicftly of Men and ver 
Manners : and was that in an exalted aud 4“ 
noble degree, which in a low ove we call WW {cri 
Mimickry. Tis in this that the great * Mino. the 
grapher, the Father and Prince of Poets, cx- | few 
cels ſo highly; his Characters being wrought 
to a Likeneſs beyond what any tucceedin; MI ſufß 
Malters were ever able to deſcribe. Nor MW tine 
are his Works, which ate ſo full of Action, MF he c 
any other than ap artful Series or Chaio of and 


Dia- no < 
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Dial»guer, which turn upon one remark a- 
ble Cataſtrophe or Event. He deſcribes no 
Qualitys or Virtues; cenſures no Man- 
ners : makes no Encomiums , nor gives 
Characters himſelf ; but brings his Actors 
ſtill in view. Tis they who ſhew them- 
ſelves. Tis they who ſpeak in ſuch a 


manner, as diſtinguiſhes 'em in all things 


from all others, and makes 'em ever like 
themſelves. Their different Compoſitions 
and Allays fo juſtly made, and equally car- 
ty'd on, thro' every particle of the Action, 
give more Inſtruction than all the Com- 
ments or Gloſſes in the world. The Poet, 
intead of giving himſelf thoſe diQating 
and maſterly Airs of Wiſdom, makes hard- 
ly any figure at all, and is ſcarce diſco- 
verable in his Poem. This is being truly 
a Maſter. He paints ſo as to need no In- 
ſcription over his Figures, to tell us what 
they are, or what he intends by em. A 
few words let fall, on any flight occaſion, 
from any of the Partys he iutroduces, are 
ſuſcient to denote their Manners and diſ- 
tinct Character. From a Finger or a Toe, 
he can repreſent to our Thoughts the Frame 
and Faſhion of a whole Body. He wants 
no other help of Art, to perſonate his He- 
roes, and make 'em living. There was no 
more left for Tragedy to do after bim, than 
to erect a Stage, and draw his Dialogues 
an! Characters into Scenes; turning, in the 
ſame manner, upon _ principal Action 

4 or 
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or Event, with that regard to Place and 
Time which was ſutable to a real SpeQacle, 
Even * Comedy it-ſelf was adjudg'd to this 
great Maſter ; it being deriv'd from tho 
HParodys or Mock- Humours, of which he 
had given the f Specimen in a conceal'd ſon 
of Raillery intermix'd with the Sublime. 
A dangerous Stroke of Art! and which re- 
quir'd a maiterly Hand, like tht of the phi- 
loſophical Hero, whoſe Character was re- 
preſented in the Dialague-Mritings above: 
mention'd, 


FROM hence poſſibly we may form a 
Notion of that Reſemblance , which on (6 
many occaſions was heretotore remark'd 
between the Prince of Poets, and the Di. 
vine Philoſopher, who was ſaid to rival 
him, and who together with his Coatem* 
porarys of the ſame School , writ wholly in 
that manner of Dialague above - defcrib'd. 
From hence too we may comprehend per- 
haps, why the Study of Dialogue was here- 
tofore thought ſo advantagious to H/riters, 
and why this manner of Writing was judg'd 
ſo difficult, which at firſt ſight, it mult be 
own'd, appears the eaſieſt of any. 


I nave formerly wonder'd indeed why 

a Manner, which was familiarly us'd in 
Treatiſes 

In ra, pag. 246, 253. in the Notes, 

t Not only in his Margites, but even in his 1:4ad ang 
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Treatiſes upon moſt Subjects, with ſo much 
Saccels among the Antients, ſhou'd be f 
ipid and of little eſteem with us Moderns. 
Bat | afterwards perceiv'd , that beſides the 
dificuity of the Manner it- ſelf, and that 
Mirraur-Faculty, which we have obſerv'd it 
to carry in reſpect of ozr-ſelves, it proves alſo 
of neceltity a kind of Mirrour or Looking- 
Glals to the Age. If ſo; it ſhou'd of con- 
ſequence (you'l ſay) be the more agreeable 
and entertaining. 

True; if th: real! View of our-ſelves be 
not perhaps diſpleaſing to us. But why 
mor2 diſplealing to Us thin to the An- 


Y co» OO) £65 ©@ ©. 


0 tients * Becauſe perhaps they cou'd with 
4 at eeaſon bear to ſee their natural Coun- 
jj. tenaaces repreſented. And Way not We 
al MW the fame ? Whu ſhou'd diſcourage us? 
n- {or are we not as handſom, at lealt % our 
ig Non eyes ? Perhaps not: as we lhall ſee, 


when we have conlider*'d a little further 
what the force is of this Mirrour-Mriting, 
and how it differs from that more com- 
vr plaiſant modith way, in which an Author, 
24 ioſtead of preſenting us with other natural 
be Characters, ſets off his own with the ut- 

molt Art, and purchaſes his Reader's Fa- 

four by all imaginable Compliances and 
by LonJdefcenfions, 


AN AUTHOR who writey in his 
ane WF OWn Perſon, has the advantage pf be'ny 4 
I 4 wh: 
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who Or what he pleaſes. He is no certain 
Man, nor has any certain or genuine Cha: 
racter : but ſutes himſelf, on every occa- 
ſion, to the Fancy of his Reader, whom, 
as the faſhion is now-a-days, he con{tant]y 
careſſes and cajoles. All turns upon their 
two Perſons. And as in an Amour, or 
Commerce of Love-Letters; fo here th: 
Author has the Privilege of talking eter- 
nally of himſelf, dreſſing and ſprucing him- 
ſelf up; whilſt he is making diligent court, 
and working upon the Humour of tie 
Party to whom he addreſſes, This is the 
Coquetry of a modern Author; whoſe Epi- f 
ſtles Dedicatory , Prefaces , and Addreſſes | 
to the Reader, are ſo many affected Graces, 0 
deſign'd to draw the Attention from the F 
Subject, towards Himſeif; and make it be 


generally obſerv'd, not ſo much what + Ml ® 
ſays, as what be appears, or is, and what I be 
figure he already makes, or hopes to make, 64 
in the faſhionable World, xy 

Tness are the Airs which a neigh ” 
bouring Nation give themſclves, more par- by 
ticularly in what they call their Memoirs, "a 
Their very Eflays on Politicks , their Phi- — 


loſophical and Cruical Works „their Com- 10 
ments upon antient and modern Authors, f 
all their Treatiſcs are Memoirs. The whole Ml Une 


G Writing of th's Age is become indecd 4 72 
| fort of Memozrr - Writing. Tho in the real — 
Memoirs of the Antients, even when they! 

wit ® | 
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writ at any time concerning themſelves, 
there was neither the I nor THoO u thro out 
the whole Work. So that all this pretty 
Amour and Intercourſe of Careſſes between 
the Author and Reader was thus intire!y 
taken aWay. 


Mucn more is th's the Caſe in Dt a- 
LOGUE, For here the Author is annih la- 
ted; and zhe Reader being no way apply'd 
to, ſtands for No-body. The ſelf-intereſt- 
ing Partys both vaniſh at once. The Scene 
preſents it-ſelf, as by chance , and unde- 
ſign'd. You are not only left to judg cool- 
ly, and with indifference, of the Senſe 
deliver'd ; but of the Character, Genius, 
Elocution, and Manner of the Perſons 
who deliver it. Theſe two are mere Stran- 
gers, in whoſe favour you are no way en- 
gag d. Nor is it enough that the Perſons 
inttoduc'd ſpeak pertinent and good Senſe, 
at every turn. It muſt be ſeen from what 
Bottom they ſpeak ; from what Principle, 
what Stock or Fund of Knowledg they 
draw; and what Kind or Species of Un- 
derſtanding they poſſeſs. For the Under- 
ſtanding here muſt have its Mark , its cha- 
ratteriſtick Note, by which it may be diſ- 
tinguiſh'd. It muſt be ſuch and ſuch an Un- 
derſtand'ng ;. as when we. ſay, for inſtance, 
ſuch or ſach a Face : ſince Nature has cha- 
raceriz'd Tempers and Minds as peculiarly: 
& Faces. And for an Artilt who draws. 

Wo natu: 
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— 


naturally, *tis not enough to ſhew us mere | 
ly Faces which may be cald Men's: Exe- 
ry Face mult be a certain Man's. : 

b 


Now as a Painter who draws Battels , 
or other Actions of Chriſtians , Turks , In- 
dians, or any diſtinct and peculiar People, n 
muſt of neceſſity draw the ſeveral Figures v 
of his Piece in their proper and real Propor- „ 


tions, Geſtures, Habits, Arms, or at lcalt 

witn as fair reſemblance as poſſible; ſo in 12 
the ſame manner that Writer, whoever he B 
be, among us Moderns, who ſhall venture „ 
to bring his Fellow-Moderns into Dialogue, 1 
muſt introduce 'em in their proper Man- „ 
ners, Genius, Behaviour and Humour. And 
this is the Mirrour or Luoking-Glaſs above | 


deſcrib'd. 


Fo inſtance, a Dialogue, we will ſup-W - 
poſe , is fram'd , after the, manner of our M. 
antieut Authors. In it, a poor Philoſo- 0 y 
pher , of a mean figure, accoſts one of G 
the powerfulleſt, wittieſt , handſomelt , and = 
richeit Noblemen of the time, as he is of 
walking leiſurely towards the Temple. = 
„Lou are going then, ſays he, (calling _ 


„ him by his plain name) to pay your _ 
,» Devotions yonder at the Temple? | — 
„ am ſo, But with an Air methinks i 
„ as if ſome Thought perplex'd you. —_ | 
„ What is there in the Caſe which ſhou' : G 


„ perplex one? The Thovght perhaps 


1 0 
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” of your Peti:itons, and the Confidera- 
„tion what Vows you had beſt offer to 
the Deity. Is that ſo difficult? Can any 
” one be {> fooliſh as to ask of Heaven 
” what is not for his Good? Not, if he 
» underſtands what his Good is. 

„Who can miltake it, it he has common 
» Senſe, and knows the difference between 
„ Proſperity and Adverlity ? *Tis Proſperity 
therefore you wou'd pray for. | 

„ Undouhtedly. For initance, that abſo- 
„ lute Sovereign, who commands all things 
" by virtue of his immenſe Treafures , and 
» governs by his ſole Will and Pleaſure, 
" fim you think proſperozs , and his itate 


? happy, © 


Wulst I am copying this (for 'tis no 


more indeed than a borrow 'd Sketch from 


one of thoſe Originals before-mention'd ) I 
ſee a thouſand Ridicules at iſing from the 
Manner, the Circumſtances and Action it- 
ſelf, compar'd with modern Breeding and 
Civility..”> Let us therefore mend the mat- 
ter, if poſſible, and iatroduce the ſame Phi- 
loſopher, addreſſing himſcltin a more obſe- 
quious manner, to it Grace , his Excel- 
lency, or bis Honour; Without failing in the 
leaſt tittle of the Ceremonial. Or let us 
put the Caſe more favourably till for our 
Man of Letters. Let us ſuppoſe him to be 
mcognito , Without the leaſt appearance of 
« Character, which in our Age is ſo little 
| I 6 recom- 
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recommendiug. Let his Garb and A Cion 
be of the more modiſh ſort, in order to 
introduce him better, & gain him Audience, 


And with theſe Advantages and Precaution,, | 


imagine (till in what manner he mult accof 
this Pageant of State, if at any time he finds 
him at leiſure, walking in the Fields alone, 
and without his Equipage. Conſider how 
many Bows , and ſimpering Faces! how 
many Preludes, Excuſes, Compliments !- 
Now put Compliments , put Ceremony into 
a Dialogue , and ſee what will be the 
Effect | 


Tuls is the plain Dilemma againſt that 
antient manner of Writing, which we can 
neither well imitate, nor tranſlate ; what- 
ever Pleaſure or Profit we may find in 
reading thoſe Originals. For what ſhall 
we do in ſuch a Circumſtance ? What if 
the Fancy takes us, and we reſolve to try 
the Experiment in modern Subjects? See 
the Conſequence! — If we avoid Cercmo- 
ny , we are unnatural ; if we uſe it, and 
appear as we naturally are, as we ſalute, 
and meet, and treat one another, we hate 
the Sig ht. What's this but hating our 
ewn Faces! Is it the Painters Fault? 
Shou'd he paint falſly , or affeQedly ; mit 
Modern with Antient , join Shapes pre- 
polteroofly , and betray h's Art? If not; 
what Medium is there? What remains 
for him, but to throw away the Pencil * 


TIT Ne 


r 


= 
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No more deſig ning after the Life : no 
more Mirrour-Mriting, or perſonal Repre- 
ſentation of any kind whatever, 


* 
THUS Dialogue is at an end. The 
Antients cou'd fee their own Faces; but 
we can't, And why this ? Why, 
but becauſe we have leſs Beauty: For 
ſo our Looking-Glaſs can inform us. 
Ugly Inſtrument ! And for this reaſon to 
be hated. ----= Our Commerce and man- 
ner of Converſation , which we think the 
politeſt imaginable , is ſuch, it ſeems , as 
we our-ſelves can't endure to ſee repre- 
ſented to the Life. Tis here, as in our 
real Portraitures, particularly thoſe at full 
Length, where the poor Pencil-man is put 
to a thouſand ſhifts , whilſt he ſtrives to 
dreſs us in affected Habits, ſuch as we ne- 
ver wore 3 becauſe ſhou'd he paint us in 
thoſe we really wear, they wou'd of ne- 
ceſſity make the Piece to be ſo much more 
ridiculous, as it was more natural, and re- 
ſembling, * 


Tus much for Antiquity , and thoſe 


Rules of Art, thoſe Philoſophical Sea-Cardi, 


by which the adventurous Genius's of the 
Times were wont to ſteer their Courſes, 


a1 govern their impetuous Muſe. Theſe 


were the CHAR TEA of our Ryman Malter- 
Poet ,, and theſe the Pieces of Art, the 
C'Y Mirrours, 


— „%ͤöÜͤ OOO — — 0 
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Mirrours, the Exemp/ars he bids us place 
before our Eyes 


* ——— Lot Exemplaria Greca 
Noct᷑urud verſate manu, verſate diurnd. 


AND thus Poetry and the Vriter' Art, 
as in many reſpects it reſembles the Ka- 
ttary's and the Painter's, fo in this more 
particularly, that it has its original Hrauglis 
and Models for Study and Practice; not for 
Oftentation, to be ſhown abroad, or copy'd 
For -publick view. Theſe are the anticnt 
Buſts ; the Trunks of Statues z the Pieces 
of Anatomy; the maſterly rough Drawing; 
which are kept within; as the ſecret Learn- 
Ing, the Myſtery, and fundamental Know- 
Jedg of the Art. There is this eſſential dif- 
ference however between the Artiſts of each 
kind; that they who deſign merely after 


'Bouys, and form the Graces of this fort, 
can never, with all their Accuracy, or Cor. 
rectnefs of Deſign, be able to reform them- 


fel ves, or grow ea jot more ſhapely in that 
Perſons. But for thoſe Artiſts wh» copy 
from another Life , who ſtudy the Graces 


and Perfections of Minde, and are real 
Maſters of thoſe Rules which conſtitute this 


latter Science; 'tis impoſſible they ſhou'd 


fail of being themſelves improv'd, and 
amended in their better Part. 


| 


For. de Arte Poet, v. 268, 
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- I MuST confeſs there is hardly any 
where to be found a more inſipid Race 
of Mortals, than thoſe whom we Mo- 
derns are contented to call Poers , for 
having attain'd the chiming Faculty of a 
Language, With an injudicious random 


ofe of Wit and Fancy. But for the Man, 


who truly and in a juſt ſenfe deſerves 
the Name of Port, and who as a real 
Maſter , or Architect in the kind, can 
defcribe both Men and Manuners, and give 
to an Action its juſt Body and Proportions ; 
he will be found, if I miilake not, a 
very different Creature. Such a Poet is 
indeed a fecond Mater; a juſt PROMRE- 
THEUS, under J ove. Like that Sove- 
reign Artiſt or univerſal Plaſtick Nature, 
he forms a H/bole \, coherent and propor- 
tion'd in it-ſelf, with due Subjection and 
Subordinacy of conſtituent Parts. He notes 
the Boundarys of the Paſſions, and knows 
their exact Tones and Meaſares ; by which 
he juſtly repreſents them, marks be 
Sublime Of Sentiments and Action, and 
diſtinguiſnes the Beautiſul from the De- 
form'd , the Amiable from the Odions. The 
moral Artiſt , who can thus imitate the 
Creator, and is thus knowing in the 
mward Form and Structure of his Fellow- 
Creature , will hardly , I preſume, be 
fonnd unknowing in {1:a/e/f , or at a 
loſs in thoſe Numbers which make the 
Harmony of a Mind, For Azavery is 

mere 
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mere Diſſonance and Diſproportion, And 
tho Villains may have ſtrong Tones and na. 
tural Capacitys of Action; "ws impoſſible 
that * true Judgment and Ingenuity ſhou'd 
relide, where Harmony and Honeſty have no 


being, N 
BUT 


The Maxim wil! hardly be diſprov'd by Fact or Hiſtory, 
either in reſpe& of Philoſophers themſelves, or others who 
were the great Genius's or Maſters in the liberal Arts The 
Characters of the two beſt Roman Poets are well known, 
Thoſe of the antient Tragedians no leſs. And the great E- 
pick Maſter , tho of an obſcurer and remoter Age, was ever 
preſum'd to be tar enough from a vile or knaviſh C aracter. 
The Roman as well as the Grecian Orator was true to big 
Country; an died in like manner a Martyr for its Liberty, 
And thoſe Hiſtorians who are of higheſt value. were either 
in a private Life approv'd good Men, or noted ſuch by their th 
Actions in the Publick. As for Poets in particular (ſays the G 
learned and wifſeSTR A Bo) Can we poſſibly imagine, 

„ that the Genius, Power , and Excellence of a real Pa > 
„ conſiſts in ought elſe than the juſt Imitation of Life, in thi 
4 »» form'd Diſcourſeand Numbers? Bur how ſhou'd he be / 
„ that juſt Imitator of Life, whilſt he himſelf knows not 18 G 
„„ Meaſures, nor how toguide himſelf by Judgment aid Un- 4 
» derſtanding? For we have not ſurely the ſame Notion of W 
„ the Poet's Excellence as of the ordinary Craftſmans, the MW Ar 
Y „Subject of whoſe Art is ſenſſeſs Stone or Timber, without the 
= „ Life, Dignity , or Beauty: whilſt the Poets A't turning 90 
> „ principally on Men and Manners, he has his Viztue and 
i „ Excellence, as Poet, naturally annex'd to human Excel- WW 4s t 
„ lence, and to the Worth ard Dignity ot Man, Inſomuch 

„ that tis impoſſible he ſhou'd be a g eat and worthy Poet, 

„ Who is not firſt a worthy and good Man.” 'Ov g re 

paputy TYv Tay TlomTay aftiny a's þ Tex]dywy þ Jai, 

&c. i ds round guvizeurlat Th ms A „M- PTY 7 
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BUT hwing enter'd thus ſeriouſly into 
the Concerns of Authors, and ſhewn their 
chief Foundation and Strength, their pre- 
paratory Diſcipline, and qualifying Method 
of Self- Examination ; tis fit, ere we diſ- 
cloſe this Myſtery any further, we ſhou'd 
confider the Advantages or Diſadvantages 
our Authors may poſſibly meet with, from 
abroad e and how far their Genius may be 
depreſs'd or rais'd by any external Cauſes, 
ariſing from the Humour or Judgment of 
the World. 


WHATEVER it be which influences in 


this reſpect , muſt proceed either from the 
GRANDEES and Mex in Power, the Cri- 
Ticks and Mex of Art, or the PEOPLE 
themſelves, the common Audience, and mere 
Vulgar. We ſhall begin therefore with the 
Grandees , and pretended Maſters of the 
World : taking the liberty , in favour of 
Authors, to beltow ſome Advice alſo on 
theſe high Perſons ; if poſſibly they are 
— 1 to receive it in ſuch a familiar way 
as this, 


PART 


SHA 
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DE ERIE ERIE 8828288222 
PART 11 

FE ' 
t 7 


abſolutely by Will and Pleaſure, W- 

without regard to Counſel , or the 
rigid Method of Rule and Precept ; ii N 
mult be acknowledg'd nevertheleſs, that 
the good and laudable Cuſtom of ar4iny W-, 
Advice, is (till upheld, and kept in faſhion, 
as a matter of fair Repute, and honoura* W 7 
ble Appearance: Inſomuch that even Mo- 
narchs , and abſolute Princes themſelves, 0 
diſdain not, we ſee, to make profeſſion of | 


k S uſual as it is with Mankind to ad 7 


ST 9 ! the 
the Practice. % 7 
, mer 
T'rs, I preſume, on this account, that Nen. 


the Royal Perſons are pleas'd , on publick 72 
Oc caſions, to make uſe of the noted Style 
of WE and US. Not that they are ſap- Nuri 
pos'd to have any Converſe with Them prt 
ſelves, as being endow'd with the Privilege pon 
of becoming Plural, and enlarging ther... 
Capacity, in the manner above delcrib'd.. 
Single aud abſolute Perſons in Conan 

M 
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Pm ſenſible, can hardly be conſider'd as 
my other than /ingle and abſolute in Mo- 
als. They have no Inmate-Controuler to 
ctvil with 'em, or diſpute their Pleaſure, 
Nor have they, from any. Practice abroad, 
deen able at any time to learn the way of 
being free and familiar with themſelves, 
at home. IN CLINATION and WIIL in 
ſuch as theſe, admit as little Reltraint or 
Check in private Meditation as in publick 
Company. The World, which ſerves as a 
Tutor to Perſons: of an inferior rank, is 
ſubmiſſive to theſe X, Pupils; who 


de tom their earlieſt days are us'd to fee even 
WM their Iructors bend before 'em, and to hear 
nat erery thing applauded which they them- 
5 ſelres perform, 5 
=y 
Of FoR fear therefore, leſt their Humour 
9. nerely, or the Caprice of ſome Favourite, 
es oed be preſum'd to influence em, when 
Ul Whey come to years of princely Diſcretion, 
and are advanc'd to the Helm of Govern- 
ment; it has been eſteem'd a neceſſary De- 
that cency to ſummon certain Adviſers by Pro- 
lick Rete, to aſſiſt as Attendants to the ſingle 
Mees, and be join'd with him in his 
— written Edicts, Proclamations, Letters- 
* 


uent, and other Inſtruments of Regal 
eower. For this uſe, Privy-Counfellors 
tave been erected; who being Perfons of 
anfderab'e Figure and wiſe Aſpect, cannot 
bt ſuppos'd to ſtand as Statues or mere 
f Cyphers 
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Cyphers in the Government, and leave the 
Royal Ads erroneonſly and falſly deſcriy'q 
to us in the Plural Number; when, at the 
bottom, a inge Will or Fancy was the ole 
Spring and Motive. 


FoRE1GN Princes indeed have mo? 
of em that unhappy Prerogative of acting 
anadviſedly and wilfully in their nation] 
Affairs: But 'tis known to be far other. 
wiſe with the legal and juſt Princes of 
our Iſland. They are ſurrounded with the 
beſt of Counſellurs, the Laws. They ad- 
miniſter Civil Affairs by Legal Officers, 
who have the Direction of their Publick 
Will and Conſcience: and they annually 
receive Advice and Aid, in the moſt et- 
fectual manner, from their good People, 
To this wiſe Genius of our Conſtitution 
we may be juſtly ſaid to owe our wiſeſt 
and beſt Princes; whoſe High Birth or 
Royal Education cou'd not alone be ſup- 
pos'd to have given 'em that happy Turn: 
ſince by experience we find, that thoſe 
very Princes, from whoſe Conduct the 
World abroad, as well as We at home, 
have reap'd the greateſt Advantages, were 
ſuch as had the moſt controverted Titles; 
aud in their youth had ſtood in the remotet 
Proſpects of Regal Power, and liv'd the 
neareſt to a private Life. | 


O THE 
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Or uE R Princes we have had, who tho 
difficult perhaps in receiving Counſel, have 
been eminent in the Practice. of applying it 
to others. They have liſted themſelves Ad- 
riſers in form, and by publiſhing their ad- 
mouitory Works, have added to the number 
of thoſe, whom in this Treatiſe we have 
preſum'd to criticiſe. But our Criticiſin be- 
ing withal an Apology for Authors, and a 
Defence of the literate Tribe; it cannot be 
thought amiſs in us, to join the Royal 
with the Plebeian Pen-men, in this common 
Cauſe, 


Twov'p be a hard Caſe indeed, 
hou'd the Princes of our Nation refuſe to 
countenance the induſtrious Race of Az- 
thirs ; ſince their Royal Anceſtors, and 
predeceſſors, have had ſuch Honour de- 
riv'd to 'em from this Profeſſion. *T'is to 
this they owe that bright Jewel of their 
Crown , purchas'd by a warlike Prince; 
who having aſlum'd the Azthor, and ef- 
ſy'd his Strength in the polemick Writings 
of the School-Divines, thought it an Ho- 
mur on this account to retain the Title of 
Dert NDER OF THE FAITH. 


AxOTHER Prince, of a more paci- 
fck Nature and fluent Thought, ſubmit- 
tng Arms and martial Diſcipiine to zhe 
Gown ; and confiding in his princely Sci- 

ence 
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ence and profound Learning, made his 
Style and Speech the Nerve and Sinew of WM ; 
his Government. He gave us his Works ff 1; 
fall of wiſe Exhortation and Advice to his th 
Royal Son, as well as of Inſtruction 9 
his good Peoplez who cou'd not without he 
admiration obſerve their Azthor-Sovereign, W M 
thus ſtudious and contemplative in their be. 
half. *T'was then, one might have ſeen our Ml i 
Nation growing young and docile, win p; 
that Simplicity of Heart, which qualify'«v «;, 
'em to profit like a Scholar-People under I O. 
their Royal Preceptor. For with abundant ni. 
Eloquence he graciouſly gave Leſlons o orf 
his Parliament, tutor'd his Miniſters, and or 
edity'd the greateſt Church- men and Divine: wc 
themſelves; by whoſe Suffrage he obtain ane 
the higheſt Appellations which cou'd be me. to. 
rited by the acuteſt Wit, and trueſt Undet- and 
ſtanding. From hence the Britiſh Nations po 
were taught to own in common a Soto 
MON for their joint — 2 the Foun- 
der of their late compleated Union. No 
can it be doubted that the pious I reatiſe0 


Self-Diſconrſe aſcrib'd to the ſucceeding 7 
Monarch, contributed in a great meaſuretofff h. 
his glorious and never fading Titles of o « 
SAINT, and MARTYR. of / 


HowEveR it be, I wou'd not willing re 
Iy take upon me to recommend this AY fore 
thor- Character to our future Princes. What in « 

eva 
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erer Crowns or Laurels their renown'd Pre- 
deceſſors may have gather'd in this Field of 
Honour; I ſhou'd think that for the future, 
the ſpeculative Province might more proper - 
y be committed to private Heads. *I'wou'd 
be a ſufficient Encouragement to thelearned 
World, and a ſure Earneſt of the Increafe 
and Flouriſhing of Letters in our Nation, if 
its Sovereigns wou'd be contented to be the 
Patrons of Wit, and vouchſafe to look gra- 
cioaſly on the ingenious Pupils of Art. 
Or were it the Cuſtom of their Prime-Mi- 
niſters, to have any ſuch regard; it wou'd 
of it-ſelf be ſufficient to change the Face 
of Afﬀairs, A ſmall degree of Favour 
wou'd infure the Fortunes of a diſtreſs'd 
and ruinous Tribe, whoſe forlorn Condi- 
tion has help'd to draw Diſgrace upon Aris 
and Sciences, and kept *em tar off from that 
Politeneſs and Beauty, in which they wou'd 
ſoon appear, if the aſpiring Genius of our 
Nation were forwarded by the leaſt Care or 


Culture. 


THERE ſhou'd not, one wou'd think, 
de any need of Courtſhip or Perſuaſion 
to engage our Grandees in the Patronage 
of Arts and Leiters. For in our Nation, 
lon the foot Things ſtand, and as they 
are likely to continue; "tis not difficult to 
foreſee that Improvements will be mode 
in every Art and Science. The MUuSEs 

will 
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will have their Turn; and with or without 
their MæcENAs's will grow in Credit and 
Eſteem; as they arrive to greater ?erfec. 
tion, and excel in every kind. There will 
ariſe ſuch Spirits as wou'd have credited 
their Court Patrons, had they found any ſo 
Wiſe as to have ſought *em out betimes, and 
contributed to their riſing Greatneſs, 


*T 15 ſcarce a quarter of an Age ſince 
ſuch a happy Ballance of Power was ſ:t- 
tled between our Prince and People, 28 
has firmly fecur'd our hitherto precarious 
Libertys, and remov'd from us the Fear F. 
of Civil Commotions; Wars and Violence, MW 
either on account of Religion aud Worthip, M: 1 


the Property of the Subject, or the con- MW anc 


tending Titles of the Crown. But as the in 
greateſt Advantages of this World are not Ho 
to be bought at caſy Prices; we are (till Wtzin 
at this moment expending both our Blood Mwhi 
and Treaſure, to ſecure to our-l[clves this Wſelf, 
ineſtimable Purchaſe of our Free Goren: 

ment and National Cunſtitution, And 2 B 
happy as we are in this Eftabliſhmevt at were 
home; weare (till held in a perpetual Alarm Whave 
by the Aſpe& of Affairs abroad, and by theWOre. 
Terror of that Power, which ere Man-Mwith 
kind had well recover'd the Miſery offnho 
thoſe barbarous Ages conſequent to themen 
Roman Yoke, has again threaten'd thYof ji; 
World with a Univerſal Monarchy, aud y 
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Tas BRITISH Musks, in this Dinn 
of Arms, may well lie abject and obſcure; 
elpecially being as yet in their mere lufant- 
ate. They have hitherto ſcarce arriv'd to 
any-thing of Shapelineſs or Perſon. They 
lp as in their Cradles: and their ſtammer- 
ing Tongues, which nothing beſides their 
Youth and Rawneſs can excuſe, have hi- 
therto ſpoken in wretched Pun and Quib- 
ble. Our Dramatick SHAKESPFAR , our 
['LETCHER, JoHNnSoN, aud our Eprck 
Mirror preferve this Style. And even 
latter Race, ſcarce free of this Infirmity 

and aiming at a falſe Sablime, with crouded 


Simile, and mix'd Metaphor, (the Hobby- 


Horſe, and Rattle of the Muss) enter= 
tain our raw Fancy, aud unpractis'd Ear; 
which has not as yet had leiſure to form it- 
ſelf, and become * truly mz/ical. 


Bur thoſe reverend Bards, rude as they 
were, according to their Time and Age, 
dave provided us however with the richeſt 
Ore. To their eternal Honour they have 
wihil been the firſt of EuRoezans, 
who ſince the Gorn:icx Model of Poetry, 
mempted to throw off the horrid Diſcord 
of 110g!ing Rhyme, They have aſſerted 
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antſent Poet ick Liberty, and have hapyily 
broken the Ice for thoſe who are to folioy 
'em; and who treading in their Footſteys 
may at leiſure poliſh our Language, lead 
our Far to finer Pleaſure, and find out the 
true Rhythmys, and harmon'ous Numbers, 
whichalone can ſatisfy a juſt Judgment, and 
Muſe- lite Apprehenſion. 


T 1s evident, our natural Genius ſhines 
above that airy neighbouring Nation; of 
whom, however, it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
with truer Pains and Induſtry, they have 
ſought Politeneſt, and ſtudy'd to give the 
Muses their due Body and Proportion, 
as well as the natural Ornamevts of Cor. 


rectueſs, Chaſtity, and Grace of Style, 


From the plain Model of the Antients, 
they have rais*d a noble “* Satiriſt. In the 
Epic Kind their Attempts have been leis 
ſucceſsful. In the Dramatick they have 
been ſo happy., as to raiſe their Stage to 
as great Perfection, as the Genius of their 
Nation will permit. But the high Spirit of 
Tragedy can ill ſubſiſt where the Spirit 
Liberty is wanting, The Genius of this 
Poetry conſiſts in the lively Repreſentation 
of the Diſorders and Miſery of zhe Great, 


to the end that e People and thoſe of . 
lower Condition may be taught the bettet 
to content themſelves with Privacy, enj0) 


their ſafer (tate, and prize the Equalit 
aue 


9 BOILEAU. 
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and Juſtice of their Gaardian Laws. If 
| this be found agreeable to the juſt Trogich 
iel, which the Antients have deliver'd 
to us; *twill eaſily be conceiv'd how litt'e 
ſuch a Model is proportion'd to the Capa- 
city or Taſte of thoſe, who in a long Se- 
ties of Degrees, from the loweſt Peaſant 
to the high Slave of Royal Blood, are 
taught to idolize the next in Power above 
dem, and think nothing fo adorable as that 
unlimited Greatneſs, and tyrannick Power, 
which is rais'd at their own Expence, and 
excrcis'd over themſelves. 


Tus eaſy, on the other hand, tp ap- 
prehend the Advantages of our BRITAIN 
in this particular ; and what effect its eſta- 
bih'd Liberty will produce in every thing 
which relates to Art; when Peace returns 
to us on theſe happy Conditions. Twas 
lhe Fate of Ro to have ſcarce an inter- 
mediate Age, ar ſingle Period of Time, be- 
tween the Riſe of Arts and Fall of Liberty. 
No ſboner had that Nation begun to loſe 
the Roughneſs and Barbarity of their Man- 
ners, and learn of GREECE to form their 
Heroes, their Orators and Poets on a right 
Model, than by their unjnſt Attempt upon 
the Liberty of the World, they juſtly loſt 
their own. With their Liberty they loſt 
dt only their Force of Eloquence, but 
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were mere unnatural and forc'd Plants, 
Their Two moſt accompliſh'd, who came 


laſt, and clos'd the Scene, were plainly 


1uch as had ſeen the Days cf Liberty, and 
felt the ſad Effects of its Departure. Not 
had theſe been ever brovght in play, Other- 
wiſe han thro” the Friendſhip of the fam'd 
MckwAs, who turn'd a“ Prince natu- 
rally cruel and barbarous to the Love and 
Courtſhip of the Muss. Thete Tut 
reſſes form'd in their Royal Papil a new 
Nature. They taught him how to charm 
Mankind, They were more tc him than 
his Arms or military Wirtue, and, more 
than Fortune her- ſelf, aſſiſted him in his 
Greatneſs, and made his uſurp'd Dominion 
ſo inchanting to the World, that it cou'd 
ſee without regret its Chains of Bondage 
firmly riveted. The corrupting Sweets of 
ſuch a poiſonous Government were not 
indeed long-liv'd. The Bitter ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded And, in the iſſue, the World was 
forc'd to bear with patience thoſe natura 
and genuine Tyrants, who ſucceeded tc 
this ſpecious Machine of Arbitrary an 
Univerſal Power, 


AND now that I am fall'n unawares in 
to ſuch profound Reflections on the Pe 
riods of Government, and the Flouriſhin 
and Decay of Liberty and Letters; I can 
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be contented to conſider merely of the 
Inch intnent which wrought ſo powerfully 
upon Mankind, when firſt this Univerſal 
Monarchy was ettablith'd I maſt won- 
der (till more, when I conſider how after 
the Extinction of this CaSARE AN and 
CLAUDIAN Family, and aſhort Interval 
of Princes rais'd and deltroy'd with much 
Diſorder and publick Ruin, the Romaxs 
ſhon'd regain their perithing Dominion, 
and retrieve their fiaking State, by an 
after-Race of wiſe and able Princes ſuc- 
c:{lively adopted, and taken from a pri- 
vate (tate to rule the Empire of the 
World. They were Men who not only 
ion MW poilets'd the military Virtues, and ſupported 
thit fort of Diſcipline in the h'gheſt de- 
gree; but as they ſought the Intereſt of 
the World, they did what was in their 
power to reſtore Liberty, and raiſe again 
the perithing Arts, and decay'd Virtue ot 
Mankind. But the Seaſon was now palt! 
The fatal Form of Goverment was be- 
come too natural : And the World, which 
had bent under it, and was become laviſh 
and dependent, had neither Power nor 
Will to he'p ir-ſelf. The only Deliverance 
t cou'd expect, was from the mercileſs. 
hands of the Barbarians, and a total Diſſo- 
lution of that enormous Empire and de- 
ſpotick Power, which the beſt Hands cou'd. 
not preſerve from being deſtructive: to hu- 
man Nature. For even Barbarity and Go- 
K 3 thicijm 
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#hiciſm were already enter'd into Arts, ere 
the Savages had made any Im preſſion on the 
Empire. All the advantage which a ſorty. 
itous and almoſt miraculous Succeſſion of 
good Princes cou'd procure their highly fa. 
vour'd Arts and Sciences, was no more than 
to preſerve during their own time thoſe 
* periſhing Remains, which had for a-while 
with difficulty ſubſiſted, after the Decline 

of Liberty. Not a Statue, not a Medal, 
not a tolerable Piece of Architecture con'd 
fhew it-ſelf afterwards. Philoſophy, Wit 
and Learning, in which ſome of thoſe good 
Princes had themſelves been fo renown'd, 
fell with them: and Ignorance and Dark. 
neſs overſpread the World, and fitted it for 
the Chaos and Ruin which enſu'd. 


WE ARE now in an Age when Lt. 


BERTY is once again in its AfſcenJent, 
And we are our-ſe]lves the happy Nation, 
who not only enjoy it at home, but by our 
Greatneſs and Power give Lite and Vigour 
to it abroad; and are the Head and Chief 
of the EUROPEAN League, founded on 
this Common Canſe. Nor can it, I pre- 
fume, be juſtly fear'd that we ſhou'd loſe 
this noble Ardour, or faint under the glo- 
rious Toil; tho, like antient GREECE, we 
ſhou'd for ſucceeding Ages be contending 
| with 
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with a foreign Power, and endeavouring 
to reduce the Exorbitangy of a Grand 
Monarch. Pis with us at preſent, as with 
tie Roman People in thoſe “ early Days, 
whzn they wanted only repoſe from Arms 
to apply themſelves to the Improvement 
of Arts and Studys. We ſhou'd, in this 
cale, necd no ambitious Monarch to be 
allur'd, by hope of Fame or ſecret views 
of Power, to give Penſions abroad, as 
well as at home, and purchaſe Flattery 
from every Profeſſion and Science. We 
ſnou'd find a better Fund within our- 
ſelres, and might, without ſuch Affiſtance, 
be able to excel, by our own Virtue and 
Emulation. 


Wert it wou'd be indeed, and much 
to the Honour of our Nes and Prixces, 
wou'd they freely help in this Affair; and 


by a judicious Application of their Buun-: : 


ty, facilitate this happy Birth, of which 
| have ventur'd to tpeak in a prophetick 
dyle. Twou'd be of no ſmall advantage 
to 'em during their Life; and wou'd more 
tian all their other Labours procure 'em 
mn immortal Memory. For they muſt re- 
member that their Fame is in the hands 
H Pen- inen; and that the greateſt Actions 

K 4 loſe 
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8 
loſe their Force, and periſh in the cuſtog | 
ot unable and mean Writers. | g 

th 


LET a Nation remain ever ſo rude ot 0 
barbarous, it muſt have its Poets, Nbapſo. 
ders, Hiſtoriagraphers, Antiquarys of (ome 
kind or other, whoſe bufinefs it will be HY 
to recount its remarkable Tranſactions, MI ©. 


and record the Atchievements of its Civil 6 
and Military Heroes, And tho the Mil-. 


zary Kind may happen to be the furtheſt te- 
mov'd from any acquaintance with Letters, W ir 
or the MUSES; they are yet, in reality, WI... 
the moſt intereſted in the Cauſe and Par- 
ty of theſe Remembrancers, The great Wo, 
thare of Fame and Admiration falls naty- is 
rally on the arm'd Worthys. The Great 
in Connc'l are ſecond in the MUSES Fa. Ap 
vour. But if worthy poetick Genius ute ng 
pot found, nor able Penmen rais'd, to re- ua 
hearſe the Lives, and celebrate the hi;hI pee 
Actions of great Men, they muſt be tr-W,. 
duc'd by ſuch Recorders as Chance preſents. Nhe 
We have few modern Heroes, who lice... 
XExoPHONor CESAR can write their, 
own Commentarys. And the raw Memoir. Vp 
Writings and unform'd Pieces of modern 
Statesmen, full of their intereſted and pri- 
vate Views, will in another Age be of 
little ſervice to ſupport their Memory or 
Name; ſince already the World begins to 


ficken with the Kind. Tis the learn'd, I In- 


the able, and dilintcreſted Hiſtorian, wholY jon, 
: | take 
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akes place at laſt. And when the ſi znal 
poet, or Herald of Fame is once heard, 
he inferior Trumpets fink. ig Silence and 


Oblivion. 


But ſuppoſing it were poſſible for the 
de Wl Hero or Staterman , to be abſolutely un- 
'S, WM concern'd for his Memory. or what came: 
vl ter him; yet for the preſent merely, 
nd daring his own time, it muſt be of 
te-. WM importance to him to ſtand fair with the. 
Men of Letters and Ingenuity, and to- 
have th2 Character and Repnte of being; 
favourable to their Art. Be the illuſtrious. 
Perſon ever ſo high or awful in his Station; 
he muſt have Deſcriptions made of him, 
in Verſe, and Proſe, under feign'd or real 
Appellations. If he be omitted in ſound- 
ing Ode, or lofty Eprck; he mult be ſung at 
lealt in Doggrel and plain Ballad. The 
People will needs have his Egies; tho» 
they ſee his Perſon ever fo rarely: And if 
be refuſes to (it to the good Painter, there. 
xe others who, to oblige the Publick, will. 
take the Deſign. in hand. We ſhall take 
vw with what. preſents; and rather than. 
de without the illaſtrious Phyſiognomy of 
our great Man, ſhall be contented to ſee 
dim portraitur'd by the Artiit who ſerves: 
to illuſtrate Prodigys in Fairs, and adorn: 
heroick Szpn-Poſls, The ill Paint of this: 
kind cannot, it's true, diſgrace his Excel - 
lency; whole Privilege it is, in common: 
| 1 Wicts 
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with the Royal Iſſue, to be rais'd to thi 
degree of Honour, and to invite the Paſ. 
ſenger or Traveller by his ſignal Repreſen- 
tative... Tis ſuppos'd in this Caſe, that 
there are better Pictures current of the 
Hero; and that ſuch as theſe, are no true 
or favourable Repreſentations. But in 
another ſort of Limning , thcre is great 
danger leſt the Hand ſhou'd diſgrace the 
Subject. Vile Eucomiums, and wretched 
Panegyricks are the worſt of Satirs: And 
when ſordid and low Genius's make their 
Court ſacceſsfully in one way, the gene- 
Tous and able are apteſt to revenge it in 
another. | 


ALL THINGS conſider'd, as to the 
Intereſt of our Potentates and GRANDEES, 
they appear to have only this Choice left 
'em; either wholly, it poſſible, to fup- 
preſs Letters; or give a helping haid 
towards their Support. Wherever the Aa» 
t hor- Practice and Liberty of the Pes has 
in the leaſt prevail'd, the Governors of 
the State muſt be either conſiderable 
Gainers, or Sufferers by its means. 90 
that *twou'd become them either, by 4 
right Tarki Policy, to ſtrike directly at 
the Profeſſion, and overthrow the very Art 
and Myſtery it-ſelf, or with Atacrity to ſup 
port and encourage it, in the right man 
ner, by a generous and impart ial 4" tc 

Crit 
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Merit. To act narrowly, or by halves; 
or with indifference and coolneſs; or 
fantaſticallß, and by humour merely; 
will ſcarce be found to turn to their ac- 
count. They muſt do. Julticez that Ju 
tice may be done them, in return. *T will 
de in vain for our ALEXANDERS to give 
orders that none beſides a LYSIPYVUS 
hou'd make th-ir Statue, nor any behdes 
a AprLLI S ſhou'd. draw their Picture. 
luſolent Intruders will do themſelves the 
1nour to practiſe on the Features of theſe 
Heroes. And a vile CH&ARILUS, after 
all, ſhall, with their own Conſeut perhaps, 
weply the room of a deſerving and noble 
Artilt. 


Ida Government where he People are 
Sharers in Power, but no Diſtributers or 
Diſpenſers of Rewards, they expect it of 
their Princes uud Great Men, that they 
hou'd. ſupply. the genzrous Part; and be- 
tow Honour and Advantages on thoſe 
tom whom the Nation it-ſelf may receive 
Honour and Advantage *'Tis expected 
hat they who are high and eminent in the 
hate, ſhou'd not only provide for its ne- 
eſſary Safety and Subſiſtence, but omit 
thing wh ch: may contribute to its Dig- 
tity and Honour. The Arts and Sciences 
maſt not be left Parron-leſs, The Publick 
-felf will join with the good Wits and 
adges, in the reſentment. of ſuch a Neg- 
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lect. Tis no ſmall advantage, even in ay 
abſo'ute Government, for a Miniſtry 10 
have Mit on their fide, and engage che Men 
of Merit in this kind to be their Well 
wiſhers and Friends. And in thoſe Szaze; 
where ambitious Leaders often contend 
for the ſupreme Authority, 'tis a conſide- 
rable advantage to the ill Cauſe of ſuch 
Pretenders, when they can obtain a Name 
and Intereſt with the Men of Letters, M i; 
The good Emperor TRAIAN, tho himſet 2 
no mighty Scholar, had his due as well s) 
an AUGUSTUS; and was as highly cele- Ml { 
brated for his Munificence, and juſt En- N c. 
couragement of every Art and Virtie. i 
And CASAR, Who cou'd write ſo well th 
himſelf, and maintain'd his Cauſe by Wit tr 
as well as Arms, knew experimentally what thi 
it was to have even a CATULL us his # 
Enemy: and tho laſh'd ſo often in his Bu 
Lampoons , continu'd to forgive and coun lea 
him. The Traitor knew the Import tanceſ ill 
of this Milducſt. May none who have the to 
ſame Deſigns, underſtand fo well the ad- paſ 
vantages of ſuch a Conduct! I wou'd have 
requir'd only this one Defe& in Cs ARS 
Generoſity, to have been ſecure of his ne 
ver riſing to Greatneſs, or enſlaving hi 
native Country. Let him have ſhewn 
Ruggedneſs and Auſterity towards fret 
Genius's, or a Negle& or Contempt to 
wards Men of Wit; let him have truſt 
$0 his Arms, and declar'd againſt Ares any} 
Letter: 
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Letters; and he wou'd have prov'd a ſe- 
cond Maxius, or a CATILINE of 
meaner Fame, and Character. 


'T1s, I know, the Imagination of ſome” 
who are call'd Great Men, that in regard 
of their high Stations they may be eſteem'd 
to pay a ſufficient Tribute to Letters, and 
diſcharge themſelves as to their own part 
in particular; if they chuſe indifferently 
any Subject for their Bounty, and are 
pleas'd to confer their Favour either on 
ſome one Pretender to Art, or promiſ- 
cuouſly to ſuch of the Tribe of Writers, 
whoſe chief Ability has lain in making 
their court well, and obtaining to be in- 
troduc'd to their Acquaintance, This they 
think ſufficient to inſtal them Patrons of 
Ws /t, and Maſters of the ſiterate Order. 

his But this Method will of any other the 
our leaſt ſerve their Intereſt or Deſign. The 
ance} ill placing of Rewards is a double Injury 
> theſſſto Merit; and in every Cauſe or Intereſt, 
e ad- paſſes for worſe than mere Indifference or 
haves Neutrality. There can be no Excuſe for 
\ Rf making an ill Choice, Merit in every 
s nei kind is eaſily diſcover'd, when ſought. 
z hi The Publick it-ſelf fails not to give ſuffi- 
wn eient indication; and points. out thoſe 

fre} Cenins's who want only Countenance and 
pt to kncouragement to become conſiderable. 
ruſteYAn ingenious Man never ſtarves unknown: 
and ud Great Men muſt wink hard, or wy 
mri &. 
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be impoſſible for 'em to miſs ſuch advan. 
tageous Opportunitys of ſhewing their 
Generoſity, and acquiring the univerſal E- 
ſteein, Acknowledgments, and good W hes 


of the ingenious and learned part of Man- | 


kind, 
SSOP. 11. 


HAT Judgment therefore we are 

to form, .concerning the Influence 
of our Grandees in matters of Art, and 
Letters, will ealily be gather'd from the 
Reflections already made. It may appear 
from the very Freedom we have taken in 
cenſuring theſe Men of Power , what little 
reaſon Authors have ro plead 'em as their 
Excuſe for any Failure in the Improve- 
ment of their Art and Talent. For in 4 
free Country, ſuch as ours, there is not 
any Order or Rank of Men, more free 
than that of Wr#ers; who it they hire 
real Ability and Merit, can fully richt 
themſelves when injur'd; and are ready 
furniſh'd with Means, ſufficient tv make 
themlelves conſider'd by th2 Men in hbighelt 
Power. | | 


Nor ſhou'd I ſuſpec the Genius of 
our Writers, or charge 'em with Mean- 
neſs and Inſufficiency on the account of 
this Low-ſpiritedneſs which they diſcover; 
were it not for another ſort of Fear * 

Whic 


which they more plainly betray themſelves, 


and ſeem conſcious of their own Defect. 
The CRITIC ERS, it ſeems, are formidable 


o em. The CRITIœES are the dreadful. 
Speffers, the Grants, the Enchanters, who 
rverſe and diſturb 'em in their Works. 


Theſe are the Perſecutors, for whoſe ſake 
they are ready to hide their heads; beg- 
gug reſcue and protection of all good Peo- 
ple; and flying in particular to % Ereat, 
by whoſe Favour they hope to be defended 
from this mercileſs examining Race. „ For 
„what can be more cruel, than to be forc'd 
„to ſubmit to the rigorous Laws of Wit, 


and write under ſuch ſevere Judges as are. 


deaf to all Courtſhip, and can be wrought 


„upon by no Inſinuation or Flattery to 


, paſs by Faults, and pardon any Trans- 
y greſſion of Art? 2 


To judg indeed of the Circumſtances of. 
1 modern Author, by the Pattern of his 
Prefaces, Dedications, and Introdudtions, 


one wou'd think that at the moment when 
1 Fiece of his was in hand, ſome Conju- 
ation was forming againſt him, ſome dia- 


bolical Powers drawing together to blaſt : 
dis Work, and croſs his generous Deſign. 


He therefore rouzes his Indignation, har- 


dens his Forehead, and with many fue . 
rious + 


Ie p. 3292 330: And VOL Ih P. 259, 277 


k the Notes, ; 
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rious Defiances and Avant-SATANS! en- 
ters on his Buſineſs; not with the leaſt 
regard to what may juſtly be objected to 
hm in a way of CRITICISM; but with 
an abſolute Contempt of the Manner and 


Art it ſelt. 


O'D1 profanum vulgus & arceo, waz in 
its time, no doubt, a generous Defiance. 
The Avant! was natural and proper in its 
place; eſpecially where Religion and Vit. 
tue were the Poet's Theme. But with 
our Moderns the Caſe is generally the 
very Reverſe. And accordingly the De- 
france or Avant ſhou'd run much after this 
manner? ,, As for you vulgar Souls, mere 
„ Naturals, who know no Art, were ne- 
„ Ver admitted into the Temple of Wil- 
„ dom, nor ever viſited the SanQuarys of 
„Wit or Learning, gather your-ſelves to- 
» gether from all Parts, and hearken to 
„the Song or Tale I am about to utter, 
„ But for you Men of Science and Under- 
„ {[tanding, who have Ears and Judgment, 
„ and can weigh Senſe, ſcan Syllabes, and 
„ Meaſure Sounds; You who by a certain 
,». Art: diſtinguiſh. falſe Thought from true, 
„ Correctneſ from Rudeneſs, and Bombaſt 
„ and Chaos from Order and the Sublime; 
„ Away, hence! or ſtand aloof! whilſt ! 
4». practiſe upon the Eaſineſs of thoſe mean 
,» Capacitys and Apprehenſions, who 


TY make the moſt numerous Audience, 
au 
7 
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„and are the only competent Judges ef 
„my Labours. , 


'T1s ſtrange to ſee how differently the 
Vanity of Mankind runs, in different Tikes 
and Seaſons. *T'is at preſent the Boaſt of 
almoſt every Enterprizer in the Musks 
Art, „That by his Genius alone, and a 
„ natural Rapidity of Style and Thought, 
„he is able to carry all before him; that 
„he plays with his Buſineſs, does things 
„in paſſing, at a venture, and in the 
Quickeſt period of Time.“ In the days 
of ATT1ICK Elegance, as Works were 
then truly of another Form and Turn, fo 
Workmen were of another Humour, and 
bad their Vanity of a quite contrary kind. 
They became rather affected in endeavour. 
ing to diſcover the pains they had taken to 
de correct. They were glad to inlinuate 
how laboriouſly, and with what expence -- 
of Time, they had brought the ſmalleſt 
Worle of theirs (as perhaps a ſingle Ode 
or Satir, an Oration or Panegyrick) to 
its perfection. When theyJhad ſo poliſh'd 
their Piece, and render'd it ſo natura] and 
eaſy, that it ſeem d only a lucky Flight, 
a Hit of Thought, or flowing Vein of Ho: 
mour; they were then chiefly concern'd 
Jeſt it ſhou'd in reality paſs for ſuch, and 
their Artifice remain undiſcover'd. They 
were Willing it ſhou'd be known how ſe⸗ 
tious their Flay was; and how W 
E 


— 
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gone 
nice 
Chara 
zuſter 


their Freedom and Facility : that they might 
ſay as the agreeable and polite Poet , glauciig 
on himſe!ft, 


* Ladentis ſpeciem dabit & torquebitur 


17 

And, "IO WE" What 
— — U.. ſibi guivis * 
Speret ilem, ſudet multum, ſruſtraqu hi 
laboret nn. CE 
Auſus idem, tantum ſeries junduraque Malle 
Pollet. | dra: 

| Thro? 

SVR Accuracy of Work manſhip re. EA 
quires a Cr1T1CK's Eye, *Tis loſt upon Nn er 
a vulgar Judgment, Nothing grieves à real 22 
Artiſt more than that indifference of the Nuote 
Publick, which ſuffers Work to paſs uncri. WM... ..: 
tic ix d. Nothing, on the other fide, re. Mues 
joices him more than the nice View and Nierefb 
Inſpection of the accurate Examiner and Nis far 
Fudg of Work. I is the mean Gerzas, th: nr 4 
fovenly Performer, who knowing nothing Neve 
of trae Workmarnſhip, endeavours by the Ne we 
beſt outward Glofs and dazling Shew , to s 
turn the Eye from a direct and tteddy Sur» be t. 
vey of his Piece. | alt 
Wuar is there which an expert Au- N . 

fician more earneſtly deſires, than to per- 

form his part in the preſence of thoſe who. p, « 
are knowing in his Art? 'Tis to the EI me; 
| alone Ee anc 


v. Hor, Epi/. 2. lib. 2. t Id. de Arte Poe. 


% 
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gone he applies himſelf; the critical, the 
nice Ear. Let his Hearers be of what 
Character they pleaſe: Be they naturally 
zuſtere, moroſe, or rigid; no matter, ſo 
they are Critics; able to cenſure, remark 
and ſound every Accord and Symphony. 
What is there mortities the good Painter 
more, than when amidſt his admiring Specs 
tors there is not one preſent, who has 
deen us'd to compare the Hands of different 
Maſters, or has an Eye to diſtinguiſh the 
Adrantages or Defects of every Style? 
Thro' all the inferior Orders of Mecha- 
rice, the Rule is found to hold the fame. 
In every Science, every Art, the real 
Maſters, or Proficieats, rejoice in nothing 
ore, than in the thorow Search and Exa- 
mination of their Performances, by all the 
Rules of Art and niceſt Critici m. Why 
herefore (in the Mus Es name!) is it not 
be fame with our Pretenders to the Wri- 
nz Art, our Poers, and Proſe-Authors 
every kind? Why in this Profeſſion 
re we found ſach Critick- Haters, and in- 
Inlg'd in this unlearned Averfion ; unleſs 
| be taken for granted, that as Wit and 
carn'ng ſtand at prefent in our Nation, we 
re ſtill upon the foot of Empericks and 
Mountebanks ? 


FROM theſe Conſiderations , I take up- 


me abſolutely to condemn the faſhiona- 
e and prevailing Cuſtom of inveighin 
| again 
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againſt CrITICKS, as the common Ene. 
mys, the Peſts, and Incendiarys of the 
Commonwealth of Wit and Letters. I al. 
ſert, on the contrary, that they are ths 
Props and Pillars of this Building; and that 
without the Encouragement and Propaga- 
tion of ſuch a Race, we ſhou'd remain x; 


GOTHICK Archizeds as ever. 


* IN THE weaker and more imper- 
fect Societys of Mank ind, ſuch as thoſe 
compos'd of federate Tribes, or mix'd Co- 
loays, 1carce ſettled in their new Seats, it 
might paſs for ſufficient Good-fortane, if 
the People prov'd only ſo far Malters of 
Language, as to be able to underſtand one 
another, in order to confer about their 
Wants, and provide for thzir common Ne- 
eeſſitys. Their expos'd and indigent ſtate 
cou'd not be preſum'd to afford 'em either 
that full Leiſure, or eaſy Diſpoſition whic 
was requiſite to raiſe 'em to any Curioſity 
of Speculation. They who were. neither 
ſafe from Violence, nor ſecure of Plenty 
were unlikely to engage in unneceſlar 
Arts, Nor cou'd it be expected they ſhou 


turn their Attention towards the Numbers 


of their Language, and the harmoniou 
Sounds which they accidentally emitted 
But when, in proceſs of time, the Attars 

As to this, and what remains of the Section, ſe 
LoL. II p 136, &cc. h : 


that! 
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of the Society were ſettled on an eaſy and 
ſecure Foundation; when Debates and Diſ- 
courſes on theſe Subjects of common Ins 
tereſt, and publick Good, were grown fa- 
miliar; and the Speeches of prime Men, 
and Leaders, were conſider'd, and com- 
par'd together: there wou'd naturally be 
obſerv'd not only a more agreeable Mea- 
ſure of Sound, but a happier and more eaſy 
Rangement of T houghts, in one Speaker, 
than in another, 


IT may be eafily perceiv'd from h:nce, 
that /e Goddeſs PERK SUASION mult have 
been in a manner the Mother of Poetry 
Riztorick, Muſick, and the other kindred 
Arts. For 'tis apparent, that where ch'cf 
Men, and Leaders had the ſtrongeſt Intereſt 
1% perſnade; they us'd the higheſt endea- 
yours to pleaſe. So that in ſuch @ State or 
Polity as has been deſerib'd, not only the 
belt Order of Thought, and Turn of Fancy, 
dit the moſt ſoft and inviting Numbers muſt 
have been employ'd, to charm the Pablick 
Ear, and to incline the Heart, by the A- 
preeablencſs of Expreſſion. | 


ArMosST all the antient Maſters of this 
ſort were ſaid to haye been MUS1C1ANSs. 
And Tradition, which ſoon grew fabulous, 
cou'd not better repreſent the firſt Founders 
or Eſtabliſhers of theſe larger Societys, than 
as real Songſters, who by the power —_ 
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Voice and Lyre, cou'd charm the wildeg 
Beaſts ,'and draw the tude Foreſts and Rocks 
into the Form of faiteſt Citys. Nor can it 
be doubted that the ſame Artiſis, who ſo in- 
duftriouſly apply'd themſelves to fludy the 
Numbers of Speech, mult have made pro- 
pottionable Improvements in the Study of 
mere Sounds and zataral Hlarmony; which, 
of it-ſelf, muſt have conſiderably contrib: 
ted towards the ſoftning the rude Manuers 
and harſh Lemper of their new People. 


IF thereſore it ſo happen'd in theſe free 
Communitys, made by Conſent and vo- 
luntary Aiſociation , that after a-while, 
the Power of Oze, or of a Few, prew pre. 
valent over the reltz it Fock took 


place, and the Affairs of the Society were 


adminiſter'd without their Concurrence, 
by the influence of Awe and Terror: it 
follow'd, that theſe pathetick Sciences and 
Arts of Speech were little cultivated, ſince 
they were of little uſe, But where 7 6 &- 
SUASION was the chief means of guicing 


the Society; where the People were to be 


conv inc'd before they acted; there Elocu- 
tion became conſiderable; there Orator 
and Bards were heard; and the chief Ge- 
nius's and Sages of the Nation bctook 
themſelves to the Study of thoſe Arts, by 


Which the Pcople were render'd more 


treatable in a way of Reaſon and Under- 
Men 
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Men of Science and Erudit'on. The more 
theſe Arti/ts courted the Publick, the more 
they inſtructed it. In ſuch Conſtitutions as 
theſe, 'twas the Intereſt of the Wiſe and 
Able, that the Community ſhou'd be Judges 
of Ability and Wiſdom. The high Eſteem 
of Ingenuity was what advanc'd the Inge- 
nions to the greatelt Honours, And they 
who roſe by Science, and Politeneſs in the 
higher Arts, cou'd not fail to promote tha: 
Taſle and Rel:ſp to which they ow'd their 
derlonal Diſtin gion and Pre eminence. 


HENCE it is that thoſe Arts have been 
d:liver'd to us in ſuch perfection, by free 
Nations; who from the Nature of their Go-— 
vernment, as from a proper Soil, produc'd 
the generous Plants: whilſt the mightieſt 
Bodys and vaſteſt Empires, govern'd by 
Firce and à deſpotick Power, cou'd, after 
Ages of Peace and Leiſure , produce no 
other than what was deform'd and barba- 
rous of the kind, | — 


Wren the perſuaſive Arts were grown 
thus into repute, and the Power of mov- 
ng the Affections become the Study and 
Emulation of the forward Wits and aſpi- 
ting Genizs's of the Times; it wou'd ne- 
ceſſarily happen that many Genius's of 
equal ſize and ſtrength, tho leſs covetous 
of publick Applauſe of Power, or of In- 
luence over Mankind,wov'd content — 

elves 
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ſelves with the Contemplation merely of 
theſe enchanting Arts. Theſe they wou'd 
the better enjoy, the more uy refin'd their 
Taſte , and cultivated their Ear. For tg 
all Muſick there muſt be an Ear propor- 
tionable, There mult be an Art of Hearing 
found, ere the performing Arts gan have 
their due eſtect, or any thing exquiſite in 
the kind be felt or comprehended. The juſt 
Performers therefore in each Art, wou'd 
naturally be the moſt deſirous of improving 
and refining the publick Ear; which the) 
cou'd no way ſo well effect as by the help 
of thoſe latter Genius, who were in 4 
manner their Interpreters to the People; and 
who by theic Example tauglit the Publick to 
diſcover what was juſt and excellent in each 
Performance. 


HENCE was the Origin of CRITICKS; 
who, as Arts and Sciencesadvanc'd , wou'd 
neceſlarily come withal into repute ; and 
being heard with Satisfaction in their turn, 
were at length tempted to become Autlers, 
and appear in publick, Theſe were ho- 
pour'd with the Name of Sophiſts : A 
Character Which in early times was highly 
reſpected. Nor did the graveſt PHI 
phers, who were Cenſors oft Manners, and 


CRITICKS of a higher degree, dildain 
to exert their Criticiſm in the inferiot 


Arts; eſpecially in thoſe relating to Speech 
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and the power of Argument and Perſua- 


from. 


Wu ſuch à Race as th's was once 
tiſen, *twas no longer poſſible to impoſe on 
Mankind, by what was ſpecious and pre- 
tending. The Publick wou'd be paid in no 
falſe Wit, or jingling Eloquence. Where 
the learned CRITICKS were ſo well re- 
ceiv'd , and Philoſophers themſelves dil. 
dain'd not to be of the number ; there 
cou'd not fail to ariſe Critichs of an infe- 
ror Order, who wou'd ſabdivide the ſeve- 
ra! Provinces of this Empire. Erymologiſts , 
Philologiſts, Grammarians , Rhetoricians , 
and others of conſiderable note, and emi- 
nent in their degree, wou'd every where 
appear, and vindicate the Truth and Juſtice 
of their Art, by revealing the hidden Beau- 
Dis which lay in the Works of juſt Per- 
I firmers; and by expoling the weak Sides, 
(WW falſe Ornaments , and affected Graces of 
mere Pretenders. Nothing of what we call 
s, Vybiſtry in Argument, or Bombaſt in Style; 
o0-Munothing of the effeminate Kind, or of the 
AWfalſe Zender,; the pointed Mitticiſm, the 

diyointed 7 honght „the crouded Smile , 
or the mix'd Metaphor, cou'd paſs even on 
the common Ear: whilſt the NoTaurs, 
he EXPOSITORS, and PROMPTERS 
wove - mention'd , were every where at 
land, and ready to explode the znwatural 
anner. © 
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*T is eaſy to imagine, that amidſt the 
ſeveral Styles and Manners of Diſcourft or 
Writing, the eaſieſt attain'd, and earlieſt * 
practis'd, was the Miraculous, the Pam pous 
or what we generally call the SUBL 1 ME, p 
Aſtoniſhment is of all other Paſſions the g 
eaſieſt rais'd in raw & unexperienc'd Man- 
kind. Children in their earlieſt Infancy are Po 


entertain'd in this manner: And the known Pu 
way of pleating ſuch as theſe , is to make M ma 
dem wonder, and lead the way for 'em in wh 
this Paſſion , by a feign'd Surprize at the poor 


miracuous Objects we ſet before 'em. The jp 
beſt Mutick of Barbariaus is hideons and 


aſtoniſhing Sounds. And the fine Sights of Veli 
Indians are enormous Figures, various odd jull 
and glaring Colours, and whatever of that cala 
fort is amazingly behc d, with a Kind of 

Horror and Coniternation. 47 


IN Poetry, * ſtudy'd Profe, the - U 
niſhing Part, or what commonly paſſes f= 
Sublime, is form'd by the variety of Fr, 


gures, the multiplicity of * Metaphors, "= th 
and 
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and by quitting as much as poſſible the na- 5 
tural and eaſy way of Expreſſion, for that 6 
which is moſt unlike to Humanity, or | 
ordinary Uſe. This the Prince of Cri- 

ticks aſſures us to have been the Manner | 
of the earlieſt Poets, before the Age of | | 


HoMER; or till ſuch time as this Father- 
Poet came into Repute, who depos'd that J 
ſpurious Race, and gave riſe to a legiti- | 
mate and genuine Kind, He retain'd only 1 
hat was decent of the figaratide or meta- 

tberick Style, introduc'd the natural and A 
ſimple; and turn'd his thoughts towards the 


real Beauty of Compoſition , the Unity of 1 
Dean, the Truth of Characters, and the 1 
it [mitation of Nature in each parti- 
Wl cular. A it 
| L 2 THE it 


ap. 22: This the fame Maſter Critick explains further in 
his Rhctoricks , Lib. 3. cap 1. where he reters to theſe Paſs 
ages of his Poetic. ET „ os Thatntat A,, willug 
"WH it nr ge ide Toplono9z wry Js Thy Sifay, du 
tr r Few Try fyivero gie, a uy irs 0s 
TINY Thy dTaidiiruoy, Ts , Hoyle dia, 
11%: T8&To d 8x ici. d ye ei rde Texte 
weider, ire yotviee Toy duToy ] "ANN Wart 
00 £21 ++ r Terenurpwy vice 74 bnuletor jaeriCn7 ty , 45 
mi T6 Myw TiTo , {iTpwy uc ανν ⁰ wives Thy de 
My &Tw #21 Toy oy2udruy Em u, ine Th THY 
A eo, al ins voy of Ta 4 utlpm Tod ve 
th, A At Yarolov Wijpbrr924 TETEC, of dulob oe 
* X, 5x4ives TW Tp477w. That among the early Re- 
formers of this Bombaſtick Manner, he places Hou ER as 
de Chief, we may ſee eaſily in his Preticks, As particu- 
ar'y in that Paſſage (cap. 24.) "ET: T2; $inyoine nal THY 
Nen Fey xn, oe dran "Owunpre xixprluu, nas 
„ % A tare, © ® v Iles 9% ru Te t PPT; Tia 
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TAE Manner of\this Father- Poet was 
afterwards variouſly imitated, and divi. 
ded into ſeveral Shares; eſpecially when 
it came to be copy'd in Dramatick. Tk A- 
GEDY came firit; and took what was 
moſt ſelemu and ſublime. In this part 
the Poets ſucceeded ſooner than in Cone. 
v or the facetious Kind; as was natural 
indeed to ſuppoſe, ſince this was in reality 
the eaſieſt Manner of the two, and capable 
of being brought the ſoonelt to perfection. 
For ſo the ſame Prince of Criticks * ſuffli. 
ciently informs us. And 'tis highly worth 
remarking, what this mighty Genius and 
Judg of Art declares concerning T Kk a- 
GEDY ; that whatever Idea might be 
form'd of the utmoſt Perfection of this 
kind of Poem, it cou'd in practice riſe no 
higher than it had been already carry'd in 
his time; + „ Having at length (ſays he) 
„ Attain'd its Ends, and being apparently 

„con- 


NM gy d doyic duloo yi incunic, xxl duty 
x21 # Kapredia, &c, De Poet cap 4. When he has com- 
par'd both this and Tragedy together, he recapitulates in 
his next Chapter, A wiy &y The Tezryodiag pints Tilt, 
x2} di ay iyivevlo, & NN H de Kawwdia, din 51 
un cd Genlau i dpyhe, inal, Kat ye xipor Kor 
pealgy ot rote 0 Apyoy Ui unt, &c. Cap. 5. ee VOL, 
III. p. 139: in the Notes. 

+ Kai r uilalod:. pmilafarson if Tpayudia ii 
rare, £741 £04 Ty £tuTHIC Quo Cap. 4. So true 4 Pro 
det, as well as Critick was this great Man, For by the 
Event it appear'd that Tragedy being rais'4 to its height by 


SoPHUCLES and EURLIPID ES, and no room —. 
urther 
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„conſummate in it ſelf:” But for Co- 
MeDY, it ſeems, 'was (till in hand. It 
had been already in ſome manner reduc'd: 
bat, as he plainly inlinua.es, it lay yet un- 
fniſh'd ; notwithitanding the witty La- 
bours of an AR1isTOPHANES, and the 
other comick Poets of the firſt Manner, 
who had flouriſh'd a whole Age before this 
Critick. As perfect as were thoſe Wits in 
Style and Language; and as fertile in all 
the Varietys and Turns of Humour; yer 
the T'ruth of CharaQers , the Beauty of 
Order, and the ſimple Imitation of Na- 
ture were in a manner wholly unknown to 
'em, or thro* Petulancy, or Debauch of 


Humour, 
forther Excellence or Emulation; there were no more 
ragick Poets beſides theſe endur' d, aſter the Author's time, 
Whilſt Comedy went on, improving ti:1 to the ſecond and 
third degree; Tragedy huiſh'd its courſe under EURA1Þe a- 
DES : Whom, tho our great Author criticizes with the ut - 
moſt Severity in his Poeticks, yet he plainly enough conſeſ- 
tes to have carry d the Style of Tiagedy to its full Height and 
Digaity. For as to the Reformation which that Poet made 
in the uſe of the ſub. ime and figurative Speech, in general; 
ſee what ourdiſcerning Author ſays in his Rhetoricłs: where 
he ſtrives to ſhew the Impertinence and Nauſeouſnes of the- 
florid Speakers, and ſuch as undeiſtood not the Uſe of the 
fomple and natural Manner. The juſt Maſters and right 
» Managers of the Poetics or High Style , ſhou'd learn (lays 
» he) how to conceal the Mauner as much as poſſible. 
an $i , Toitylac, ual mn doxtty My oily Treancte 
cue, d TiRuxirac' TETO 1te T intivo di, 


1s12y]top; Ne 2g Tpuc ener orien dint danoyle, T 
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, αννν,e T as, os d dhnoTrian pd n d 4, 
ty Tic in Tis tlwhyas diartinls eraiyuy GOVlGn: Gr 

ETPLILYAHLY Tt y val vTIdHzs vf. Rhct Libs 3, 
cap. 2. : 
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Humour, were, it ſeems, neglected and ſet 
aſide, A MENANDER had not as yet 
appear'd; who aroſe ſoon after, to accom- 
pliſh the Prophecy of our grand Maſter of 
Art, and conſummate Philalagiſt. 


ADVICE 0 a Author. 


ComEnyY® had at this time done little 
more than what the antient + Parodys had 
done before it. Twas of admirable uſe to 
explode the falſe Sublime of early Poets, 
and ſuch as in its own Age were on every 
occaſion ready to relapſe into that vicious 
Manner. The good Tragedians themſelves 
cou'd hardly eſcape its Laſhes, The pom- 
pous Orators were its never failing Sub- 
jects. Every thing which might be im- 
poſing, by a falſe Gravity or Solemnt'ty, 
was torc'd to endure the Trial of this 
Touchſtone. Manners and Characters, as 
well as Speech and Writings, were dil- 

y culs'd 


* "O7Tee J ual T4 oTYdaia Mais Toth s "Owner 
av (wivcc ye £% z , du Gs l ria Tere dyaua- 
TIX; WNoinct) £TW N44 Th The Kwpatwd ins r Te 
Tog Udet ev. Ariſt Poet. cap. 4. No wonder if, in this 
Deſcent, Comedy came late. See below, p. 253. in the 
Notes. And above, p 198. 

+ The PARODYS were very antient : but they were in 
xeality no other than mere Bmwleſque or Farce, COMEDY 
which borrow'd ſomething from thoſe Humonrs , as weil as 
from the Phallica below-mention'd , was not, however, 
rais'd to any Form or Shape of Art (as ſaid above) til! about 
the time of AR1STOPHANES, Who was of the firſt mo- 
del, and a Beginner of the Kind ; at the ſame time that 
TRAGEDY had undergone all its Changes, and was al- 
ready come to its laſt perfection; as the grand Critick has 
ſhewn us, and as eur other Authoritys plainly evince. 
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caG'd with the greateſt freedom. Nothing 
cou'd be better fitted than this Genius of 
Wit, to unmask the face of things, and re- 
move thoſe Larve naturally form'd from 
the Tragick Manner, aud pompous Style 
which had pteceded: 


* Et docuit magunmque loqui, nitique 
Cothurno. 
SUCCESSIT vertu bis Comedia. 


Twas not by chance that this Succeſ- 
fa happen'd in GREECE, after the man- 


yer defcrib'd ; but rather thro' Neceflity , 
rid from the Reaſon and + Nature of 
Things. For in healthy Bodys, Nature 
dictates Remedys of her own, and pro- 
L 4 vides 


* lor de Arie Tozt, The immediate preceding Verſes 
of HORACE, after his having ſpoken of the fiiſt Tra- 
gedy under THEsPI1S, are; 

Paſt hnnc perſona palleqne repertor honeſt e 

e/ſchy'us, & maicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docnit, Cc. . 
Before the time of TH ESIS, Tragedy indeed was ſaid 
to be, as HORACE calls it here (in a conciſe way) 1gno+ 
um gem. It lay in a Kind of Chaos intermix'd with 
other Kinds, and hardly diſtingaishable by its Gravity and 
Pomp from the Humours which gave rife afterwards to 
Come iy. But in a ſtrict hiſtorical Senſe, as we find PLATO 
ſpeaking in his MiN os, Tragedy was of antienter date, 
and even of the very antienteſt with the Athenians. His 
words are, 'H os Tpay dia tor Tra trade, X. 
#7 011121, are Otraidie dptauirn, id" dn Opurixes 
AYIA £6 Seals Evyonrat, r MANGUIV AUT tupm This ON 
ue The Ti>ewe wp 

t Of this Subject ſee more in VOL, III. page 136, 
7 8 &. c. 5 : 
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vides for the Cure of what has happer'y 
amiſs in the Growth and Progreſs of 3 
Conſtitution. The Affairs of this free People 
being in the Increaſe; and their Ability & 
Judgment every day improving, as Letters 
and Arts advanc'd ; they wou'd of courſe 
find in themſelves a Strength of Nature, 
which by the help of good Ferments , and 
a Wholeſom oppoſition of Humours , wou'd 
correct in one way whatever was exceſſive, 
or peccant (as Phylicians ſay ) in another, 
Thus the florid and over-ſanguine Humour 
of the high Style was allay'd by ſomething 
of a contrary nature. The Comreck Genius 
was apply'd, as a kind of Cauſtick, to 
thoſe Exuberances & Fangas's of the ſwoln 
Dialect, and magnificent manner of Speech, 
But after a-while , even this Remedy it- 
ſelf was found to turn into a Diſeaſe : as 
Medicines, we know, grow corroſive , 
when the fouler 4 on which they 
wrovght are ſufficiently purg'd , and the 
Oattructions remov'd, 


— In vitium Libertas excidit, & Vim 
Dignam Lege regi.— . 


'T 1s a great Error to ſuppoſe, as ſome 


have done, that the reitraining this licen- 
tious 


Hor. de Arte Poet. 


+. It follows Lex ef 2 
eng: | 
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Seck. 1. 
tous manner of Wit, by Law, was a Vio- 
lation of the Liberty of the ATHENIAN” 
State, or an Effect merely of the Power of 
Foreigners; whom it little concern'd after 
what manner thofe Citizens treated one 
another in their Comedys; or what ſort - 
of Wit or Humour they made choice of, 
for their ordinary Diverſions. If upon a 
Change of Government, as during the 
Ulurpation of the Thirty, or when that 
Nation was humbled at any time, either 
by a PHIL1P, an ALEXANDER, Or an 


ANTLIPATER, they had been forc'd a- 


gainſt their Wills, to enact ſuch Laws as 
mee; 'tis certain they wou'd have ſoon 
repea''d em, when thoſe Terrors were re- 
mov'd (as they ſoon were) and the People 
reltor'd to their former Libertys. For not- 
withſtanding what this. Nation ſuffer'd' out- 
war diy, by ſeveral ſhocks receiv'd from 
foreign States; notwithſtanding the Do- - 
minſon aud Power they loſt abroad, they 
rrelery'd the ſame Government at home. 
and how paſſionately intereſted they were 
in what concern'd their Diverſions - and 
publick SpeQacles; how jealous and full ' 
of Emulation in what related to their 
Petry, Wit, Muſick, and other Arts, in 
Which they ercell'd all other Nations; is 
well known to Perſons who have any com- 
mehenfion of antient Manners, or been the 
alt converſant in Hiſtor y. 


L Noruixe 
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NoTHItNG therefore cou'd have been 
the Cauſe of theſe publick Decrees, and 
of this gradual Reform in the Common- 
wealth of Wit, beſide the real Reform of 
Tuſte and Humour in the Commonwealth 
or Government it-ſelf, Inſtead of any 
Abridgment, twas in reality an Increaſe 
of Liberty, an Enlargement of the Security 
of Property, and an Advancement of pri- 
vate Eaſe and perſonal Safety, to provide 
againſt what was injurious to the good 
Name and Reputation of every Citizen. 
As this Intelligence in Life and Manners 
grew greater in that experienc'd People, 
ſo the Reliſh of Wit and Humour wou'd 
naturally in proportion be more refin'd, 
Thus GREECE in general grew more 
and more polite; and as it advanc'd in this 
reſpect, was more averſe to the cbſcene 
buffooning manner. The ATHENIANS 
ſtill went before the reſt, and led the way 
in Elegance of every kind. For even their 
firſt Comedy was a Refinement upon ſome 
Irregular Attempts which had been made 
in that dramatick way. And the grand 
* Critick ſhews us, that in his own time 
the PHALLICA, or ſcnrrilous and obſcene 
Farce, prevail'd (till, and had the Counte- 

nance 
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nance of the Magiſtrate, in ſome Citys of 
GREECE, Who were behind the reſt in 
this Reform of Taſte and manners. 


BurT what is yet a more undeniable 
Evidence of this natural and gradzal Refine- 
ment of Styles and Manners among the 
Antients , particularly in what concern'd 
their Stage, is, that this very Caſe of Pro- 
hivition and Reſtraint happen'd among the 
RoMANS themſelves; where no Effects 
of foreign Power, or of a home Tyranny 
can be pretended. Their FESCENNIN, 
and ATELLAN way of Wit, was in ear- 
ly days prohibited, and Laws made ayain(t 
it, for the Pablick's ſake , and in regard to 
the Welfare of the Community; fach Li- 
centionſneſs having been found in reality 
contrary to the juſt Liberty of the People. 


Doluere cruento 

Dente laceſſiti: fuit intactis quoque Cura 

CONDITION E ſuper COMM UNI. Cin 
etiam Lex 

Prnaque lata malo que nollet Carmine quem 
quam 

Deſcribi, wonnm—— nn 
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In defence of what I have here ads. 
vanc'd, I cou'd, beſides the Authority of 
L 6 grave: 
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grave Hiſtorians and Chionologiſts, produce 
the Teſtimony of one of the wiſeſt, and moſt 
ſerious of antient Authors; whoſe lingle Au- 
thority wou'd be acknowledg'd to have equal 
force with that of many concurring Writers, 
He ſhews us that this + firſt form'd Comedy. 
and Seheme of ludicrous Wi. was introduc'd 
upon the neck of the 8 UBLIME. The fa- 
miliar airy Muſe was privileg'd as a ſort of 
Counter - Pedagogue , againſt the Pomp and 
Formality of the more ſolemn Writers, 

And 


No confirm what is ſaid of this natural d necelſs ion of Wit. 
and Style, according to the ſeveral Authoritys above · cited 
in the immediate preceding Notes; feeSTRA BO) Lib 1, 
Ne d' itreiy, © rege NY 5976 Ahe 27 pivoe , luiun. 
pre T8 Torltns #54 Tp TIS vag N ToUnTith KATATKVY 
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And what is highly remarkable, our Author 
hews us, that in Philoſophy it-ſelf there 
happen'd , almoſt at the very ſame time, a 
like Succeſſion of Wit and Humour; when: 


in oppoſition to the ſublime Philoſopher ,. 


and afterwards to his * grave Diſciple and 
ducceſſotr in the Academy, there aroſe a 
Comic Philoſophy, in the Perſon of another- 
Maſter and other Diſciples 3 who perſonal-- 
y, as well as in their Writings , were ſet 
in direct oppoſition to the former: not as 
eicfering in F Opinions or Maxims, but in 
weir Style and Manner; in the Turn of. 
Humour, and method of Inſtruction. 


TIS PLEASANT enough to conſider + 
how exact the reſemblance was between 
the Lineage of Philoſuphy and that of Poe- 
ry; as deriv'd from their zwo chief Foun- 
ders or Patriarchs ; in whoſe Loins the ſeve- 
ral Races lay as it were inclos'd For as the 
i grand poetick SR E Was, by the conſent- 
G all Antiquity, allow'd to have furniſh'd 
Subject both to the Tragick, the Comick, 
and every other kind of genuine Poetry; 
7 ſo 

* See the Citations immediately preceding. 

t Tunicd - diſtantia — Juv. Sat. 13. ver. 222. 

+ See above page 246. in the Notes, According to this- 
HoumERICAI. Lineage of Poetry , Comedy wou'd natu- 
ly prove the Drama of lateſt Birth. For thi) AgtsTOTLE, 
a the ſame place, cites HoMER's Margites as analogous. 
Comedy, yet the Iliad and Oayſſee, in which the heroick , 


"tyle prevails , having been ever higheſt in eſteem , were 
lelieſt eo be fixſt wrought and cultivated. 
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ſo the philoſuphical PATRIARCH, in the 
ſame manner, containing within himſelf the 
ſeveral Genius's of Philoſophy , gave riſe 
to all thoſe ſeveral Manners in which that 
Science was deliver'd. 


His Diſciple of noble Birth and lofty 
Genius, who aſpir'd to “ Poetry and Rhe- 
torick, took the Sublime part, and ſhone 
above his other Condiſciples. He of mean 
Birth , and pooreſt Circumſtances , whoſe 
Conſtitution as well as Condition inclin'd 
him moſt to the way we call Satiricꝶ, took 
the reproving part , Which in his better- 
humour'd and more agreeable Succeſſor, 
turn'd into the Comick kind, and went up- 


on the Model of that + antient Comedy 


which was then prevalent, But another 
noble Diſciple, whoſe Genius was towards 
Action, and who prov'd afterwards the 
greateſt 
His Dialogues were real POEMS (as has been ſhewn 
above, paz. 193 &c.) This may eaſily be collected from the 
Poetick; of the grand Miſter, We may add what is cired by 
Ar HREN Aus from another Treatiſe of that Author 0 
ae dne d raf d, nanoroy nods, ty jiv Th TMs 
* "Ownpoy ind) awy, xa u- einen au- 
e Js [IIA T Ty; Aianiy ur MpnTin®s Ypde ac, ur 
Tic dias vd duoc wwperic tou. Tips yao durs 759 
ps 76 tidec Thy niywys Tile *AdeZdlparvoc , ae Nixiae 
Nuxatyc ropes nat Ealupioy, 'Aprororirne ds by T9 Thi 
FomTHy 5 TW t 4 'Ouriy ods $prrrpuc TVs xans- 
U , Te Mit , fe od hey eit NI α,ꝗͥ [als 
2 He ShẽEt, 3 Tic *AneZamuiye Ts Te v Tptirec 164 
2» Pilla Twy Zanpatrixty dianipwy; ” "Aytimous does 
i TervpeSFoaroe 'Apirotianc py FladTrwwes A νν,́,¼nͤ 
rypagirus Toy "AMZd may Athen. Lib. 11, ; 
r According to the co laſi Citỹee, page 2 52, 
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eateſt Hero of his time took the gen- 
teeler Part, and ſafter Manner. He join'd 
what was deepeſt and moſt ſolid in Philo- 
ſophy , with what was eaſieſt and moſt re- 
fn'd in Breeding, and in the Character and 
Manner of a Gentleman. Nothing cou'd 
be remoter than his Genius was, from the 
ſcholaſtick , the rhetorical, or mere poetick 
kind. He was as diſtant, on one hand, 


from the fonorous, high, and pompous 


Strain; as, on the other hand, from the 
ludicrous, mimical, or ſatirick, 


Tn1is * was that natural and /imple Ge- 
nius of Antiquity , cqmprehended by ſo few, 
and fo little reliſh'd by the Vulgar. This 
was that philoſophical MENANDER of 
earlier T'ime, whoſe Works one may won- 
der to ſee preſerv'd from the ſame Fate; 
ſince in the darker Ages thro* which they 
paſs d, they might probably be alike neg- 
lected, on the account of their like Sim- 
plicity of Style and Compoſition, 


THERE is, beſides the ſeveral Manners 
of Writing above deſcrib'd, another of. 
conſiderable Authority and Weight, which 
had its riſe chiefly from the critical Art it- 
ſelf, and from the more accurate Inſpec- 
ton intro the Works of preceding Maſters. 
The grand Critick, of whom we have 

already 


* TEN OZON. See YOL III. p. 24N 
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already ſpoken, was a Chief and Leader in, 
this Order of Pen- men. For tho the 80. 
pY1STS of elder time had treated many 
Subjects methodically, and in form; yet 
this Writer was the firſt who gain'd Repute 
in the methndick kind. As the Talent cf 
this great Man was more towards polite. 
Learning, and the Arts, than towards the 
deep and ſolid parts of Philoſophy, it hap- 
pen'd that in his School there was more 
care taken of other Sciences, than of E- 
thicks, Dialect, or Logick; which Provin. 
ces were chiefly cultivated by the Succeſ- 
ſors of the Academy and Porch. 


Ir has been obſerv'd of this methodich 
or ſcholaſtick Manner, that it naturally be- 
fitted an Author, who tho endow'd with 
a comprehenſive and ſtrong Genius. was 
not in himſelf of a refin'd Temper, bleſs'd 
by the Graces, or favour'd by any Muſe; 
one who was not of a fruitful Imagination, 
but rather dry and rigid; yet withal acute 
and piercing, accurate and diſtin, For 
the chief Nerve and Sinew of this Style 
conſiſts in the clear Diviſion and Partition 
of the Subjects. Tho there is nothing ex- 
alting in the Manner, *tis naturally power- 
ful and commanding; and, more than any 
other, ſubdues the Mind, and ſtrengthens 
its Determinations.  *I'is from this Genius 
that firm Concluſions and ſteddy Maxims 


are beſt form d: which it ſolidly built, and 
| | Of 
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on fare ground, are the ſhorteſt and beſt 
Guides towards Wiſdom and Ability, in 
every kind ; but if defective, or unſound, 
in the leaſt part, muſt of neceflity lead us 
to the groſſeſt Abſurditys, and ſtiffeſt Pedan- 
try and Conceit. 


Now tho every other Style and genuine 


Manner of Compoſition has its Order and 
Method, as well as this which, in a pe- 


culiar ſenſe, we call the Met bodich; yet. 


t is this Manner alone which profelles 
Method, diſſes it-felf in Parts, and 
makes its own Anatomy, The Sublime can. 
no way condeſcend thus, or bear to be 
faſpended in its impetuous Courſe, The 
Comic, or deriſory Manner, is further 
till from making ſhew of Method. Tis 
then, if ever, that it preſumes to give 
It-elf this wiſe Air, when its Deſign is to 
expoſe the Thing it-ſelf, and ridicule the 
Formality and Sophiſtry ſo often ſhelter'd: 
beneath it. Tye Simple Manner, which 
deing the ſtricteſt Imitation of Nature , 
ſhou'd of right be the compleateſt, in the 
Diſtribution of its Parts , and Symmetry 
of its Whole, is yer ſo tar from making 
any oftentation of Nlethod, that it con- 
ceals the Artifice as much as poſſible : en- 
deavouring only to expreſs the effect of 
Art, under the appearance cf the greateſt 
kaſe and Negligence. And even when 
t alſames the ceuſuring or reproving part, 
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it does it in the moſt conceal'd and gentle 
Way. 


TRE Authors indeed of our, Age are 
as little capable of receiving , as of giving 
Advice, in ſuch a way as this : 50 little 
is the general Palat form'd , as yet, to a 
Taſte of real SIMPLICI Tv. As for the 
SUBLIME, tho it be often the Subject of 
Criticiſm ; it can never be the Manner, 
or afford the Means. The Way of Vorm 
and METHOD, the didactitde or precepiine 
Manner, as it has been uſually - praQtis'd 
among(t us, and as our Ears have been 
long accuſtom'd , has fo little force to- 
wards the winning our Attention , that it 
is apter to tire us, than the Metre of an 
old Ballad. We no ſooner hear the Theme 
proponnded , the Subject divided and ſub- 
divided, (with firſ# of the firſt , and ſo 
forth, as Order requires) than inſtantly we 
begin a Strife with Nature, who- other- 
wiſe might ſurprize us in the ſoft Fetters 
of Sleep ; to the great Diſgrace of the 
Orator , and Scandal of the Audience. 
The only Manner leit, in which Criticiſm 
can have its juſt Force amongſt us, is the 
antient Comick ; of which kind were 
the firſt Roman Miſcellanys , or Sat:ri 
Pieces: a ſort of original Writing of ther 
own, refin'd afterwards by the belt Ge- 
nius, and politeſt Poet of that Nation; 


who, notwithſtanding , owns the Manner 


. Th. wg tc, TR 
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to have been taken from the Greek Comedy 


zbove- mention d. And if our home-Wits 
wou'd refine upon this Pattern, they might 
perhaps meet with conſiderable Succeſs. 


In effect, we may obſerve, that in our 
own Nation, the moſt ſucceſsful Criticiſmm, 
or Method of Refutation, is that which 
borders moſt on the manner of the earlieſt 
Greek Comedy, The highly-rated “ bur- 
lefque Poem, written on the Subject of 
our religious Controverſys in the laſt Age 
s a ſufficient Token of this kind. And 
that juſtly-admir*d Piece of 4 Comick Wit, 
given us ſome time after by an Author 
of the higheſt Quality, has furniſh'd our 
belt Mits in all their Controverſys, even 
in Religion and Politicks, as well as in 


the Aﬀairs of Wit and Learning , with: 


the moſt effectual and entertaining Mes 
tod of expoſing Folly, Pedantry, ' falſe 
Reaſon, and ill Writing. And without 
ſome ſuch tolerated manner of Criticiſim as 
this, how groſly we might have been im- 
pos'd on, and ſhou'd continue to be, for 
the future, by many Pieces of dogmatical 
Khetorick, and pedantick Wit, may eaſily 
de apprehended by thoſe who know any 
laing of the State of Letters in our Na- 

tion, 


Hu DIS RAI. 
t The REHEARSAL, See VOL III. p. 277. If 
Le Notes, and Utid. p. 281, 
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tion, or are in the leaſt fitted to judg of the bo 
Manner of the common Poets, or formal Wl ** 
Authors of the Times. 


Ix what Form, or Manner ſoever, Cn. tha. 
ziciſm may appear amongſt us, or CRI. I 
TICKS chuſe to exert their Talent; it 8 
can become none beſides the groſly ſuper- due 
Ritious , or ignorant, to be alarm'd at this MW "© 
Spirit. For if it be ill manag'd, and e 
with little Wit; it will be deltroy'd by t 
ſomething Wittier in the kind: If it be bear 


witty it-ſelf, it muſt of neceſſity advance “ 
Wit. call 
Or 
AN1 thus from the Conſideration of an- I "i" 
tient as well as modern Time, it appears Aer 
that the Cauſe and Intereſt of CKIT ICS is HAI 
te ſame with that of Wit, Learning, and - 
good Senſe, ſo 
ſoey. 
Trar 
I 0 Jo 
a baſ 


"HUS we have ſurvey'd the State of ut b 
Authors, as they are influenc'd from 
Without; either by the Frowns or Favour | 
of the Great , or by the Applauſe or Cen- » \ 
ſure of zhe Criticks. It remains only tod hi 
conſider, how the PEOPLE, or Mord, iu 
eneral , ſtand affected towards our mo- WV 
ern Pen-men ; and what occaſion the» for 
| Adventurers may have of Complaint , or} % 
[ Boalt 
} 


! 
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Foaſt , from their Encounter with the 
PUBLICK, 


THERE is nothing more certain , than 
that a real Genius, and thorow Arti/t , in 
whatever . kind , can never, without the 
ercateſt LJnwillingneſs and Shame, be in- 
duc'd to act below his Character, and for 
mere Intereſt be prevail'd with to proſti— 
tute his Art or Science, by performing con- 
trary to its known Rules. Whoever his 
heard any thing of the Lives of famous 
Statuarys, Architects, or Painters, will 
call to mind many lInitances of this nature, 
Or whoever has made any acquaintance 
with the better ſort of Mechanicks, ſuch as 
are real Lovers of their Art, and Maſters 
mit, muſt have obſerv'd their natural Fi- 
4 elity in this reſpect. Be they ever ſo idle, 
lilolute, or debauch'd; how regardleſs 
ever of other Rules; they abhor an 
Tranſgreſſion in their Art, and wou'd chuſe 
o loſe Cuſtomers and ſtarve, rather thau by 
i baſe Compliance with the WoKkrD, to 
i& contrary to what they call the Je 
md Truth of Work. 


Cy CY = — = 


» SIR, (ſays a poor Fellow of this kind, 
to his rich Cuſtomer) ,, you are miſtaken 
„in coming to me, for ſuch a piece of 
, Workmanſhip. Let who will make it 
, for you, as you fancy; I know it to be 
» wrong, Whatever I have made hither- 

„ ©, 
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„to, has been true Work, And neither 


„ for your ſake or any body's elſe, ſhall! MI ' 
„ put my hand to any other.“ a 
T 

TAIs is Virtue! real Virtne, and Lore C 
of Truth; independent of Opinion, and a- 
bove the WO KIL b. This Diſpoſition trau. M et 
fer'd to the whole of Lyfe, perfects a Cha- 0 
racter, and makes that Probity and Morth fe 
which the Learned are often at ſuch a lo “ 
to explain. For is there not à Hνü,ib MY 
and a Tratb in AcTrioxns? Or is + © 
Workmasſnip of this kind leſs becoming, M ®" 
or leis worthy our notice; that we ſhouy'd anc 
not in this cate be as furly at leaſt as the . 


honeſt Artisan, who has no other Phil; MI > 
ſophy , than what Nature and his Trade 
have taught him? 


Wurn one conſiders this Zeal and 
Honeſty of inferiour Artiſts, one wou'd 
wonder to ſee thoſe who pretend to Skill 
and Science in a higher kind, have ſo little 
regard to Truth, and the Perſection of theit 
Art. One wou'd expect it of our }r:rers, 
that if they had real Ability, they ſhou'd $14 
draw the W 0R LD to hem; and not mean 
ly ſute themſelves to the WORLD, in it ful 
weak ſtate. We may juſtly indeed make Ir 
allowances for the Simplicity of thoſe eat. © 
Genius of our Nation, who after ſo man 
barbarous Ages, when Letters lay yet! 
their Ruins, made bold Excurſions iuto 

vacam 
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narant Field, to ſeize the Poſts of Ho- 
nour, and attain the Stations which were 
yet unpoſſeſs'd by the Wits of their own 
Country. But ſince the Age is now fo far 
e advanc'd ; Learning eltabliſh'd ; the Rules 
or Writing ſtated ; and the Truth of Art 
ſo well apprehended, and every where con- 
fels'd aud own'd : *tis ſtrange to fee our 
Writers as unſhapen (till and monſtrous 
„n their Works, as heretofore. There can 
"Wl > nothing more ridiculous than to hear 
„or PotTs, in their Prefaces, talk of Art 
d Structure; whillt in their Pieees they 

perform as ill as ever , and with as little 
regard to thoſe profeſs'd Rules of Art, as 
de boneſt Barbs , their Predeceſſors, 
4% who had never heard of any ſuch Rules, 

or at leſt had never own'd their Juſtice or 
Validity. ; 


HAD the early Poets of GREECE thus 
complimented their Nation , by complying 
wich its firſt Reliſh and Appetite ; they 
had not done their Countrymen ſuch Ser- 
vice, nor themſelves ſuch Honour as we 
ad they did , by conforming to Truth 
md Nature. The generous Spirits who 
firſt eſſay'd the Way, had not always zhe 
WoRLD on their ſide ; but ſoon drew 
after *em the * Jud ments; and ſoon 
ter wards the o R LD it-ſelf. They 
torc'd their way into it, and by weight 
of Merit turn'd its Judgment on _ 

e. 
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fide. They form'd their Audience; poliſh'd 
the Age; refin'd the publick Ear, and 
fram'd it right; thit in return they might 
be rightly and laſtingly applauded. Nor 
were they diſappointed in their Hope, The 
Applauſe ſoon came, and was laſting; for 
it was ſound, They have Juſtice done them 
at this day. They have ſurviv'd their Na- 
tion; and live, tho in a dead Language. 
The more the Age is enlighten'd, the more 
they ſhine. Their Fame mult neceſſarily laſt 
as long as Letters; and Potterity will ever 
own their Merit, 


Our modern Authors, on the contrary, 
are turn'd and model'd (as themſelves con- 
feſs) by the publick Reliſh , and current 
Humour of the Times. They regulate them- 
ſelves by the irregular I'ancy of the World; 
and frankly own they are prepoſterous and 
abſurd, in order to accommodate themſelves 
to the Genius of the Age. In our Days the 
Audience makes the Poet; and the Bonlſeller 
the Author: with what Profit to the P1blich, 
or what Proſpect of laſting Fame and Ho- 
nour to % Mriter, let any one who hasreo) 1 
Judgment imagine. be att 

than | 

Bor tho our Mriters charge thei fiat 
Faults thus freely on he PuBLiIcx; it 
will, I doubt, appear from many Inſtan 
ces, that this Practice is mere Impoſture 
| ſince 


Vo 
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race thoſe Abſurditys, which they are the 
telt to commit, are far from being de- 
lghtful or entertaining. We are glad to 
take up with what our Language can afford 
vs; and by a fort of Emulation with other 
Nations , are forc'd to cry up ſuch Writers 
of our own, as may belt ſerve us for Com- 
pariſon. But when we ate out of this Spirit, 
it muſt be own'd, we are not apt to diſco- 
yer any great Fondneſs or Admiration of 
our Authors. Nor have we any, whomby 
mutual Conſent we make to be our Star- 
urd. We go to Plays, or to other Shows ;; 
aid frequent the Theater, as the Booth. 
We read Epics and Dramaticks, as we da_ 
VIV. and Lampoors. For we muſt of ne- 

n- ceſſity know what Wit as well as what 
nt NK is ſtirring. Read we muſt ; let 
n- Writers be ever ſo indifferent, And this 
d; MWi:rhaps may be ſome occaſion of the Lazi- 
nd Wn: and N egligence of our Authors ; who 
ves Wobſerving this Need, which our Curioſity 
beings on us, and making an exact Calcu- 
[eration in the way of Trade, to know juſtly 
>the Quality and Quantity of the publick 
Jo-WDemand, fed us thus from hand to mouth; 
naSWreſolving not to over-ſtock the Market, or 
be at the pains of more Correctneſs or Wit 


ban is abſolutely neceſſary to carry on the 
henTraffick, 


i 
ſtan 
ure 
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OUR SAT1R therefore is ſcurrilous 
buffooning, and without Morals or Ine 
ſtruction, which is the Majeſty and Life 
of this kind of writing. Our Exco. 
MIUM or PANEGYRICK Is as fulſom 
and diſpleaſing, by its proſtitute and a- 
bandon'd manner of Praiſe. The worthy 
Perſons who are the Subjects of it, may 
well be eſteem'd Sufferers by the Manner. 
And the Publick, whether it will or no, 
is forc'd to make untoward Reflections, 
when led to it by ſuch ſatiriz:ng Pare- 
gyriſts. For in reality the Nerve and Si. 
new of modern Pazegyrick lies in a dull 
kind of Satir; which the Author, it's 
true, intends ſhou'd turn to the advantage 
of his Subject; but which, if I miſtake 
not, will appear to have a very contrary 
Eftect. 


TR E uſual Method, which our Azthr; 
take, when they wou'd commend either a 
Brother- Author, a Wit, a Hero, a Phil. 
ſopher , or, a Stateſman, is to look abroad, 
to find within the narrow compaſs of their 
Learning, ſome eminent Names of Per- 
ſons, who anſwer'd to theſe Characters 
in a former time. Theſe they are ſure to 
laſh, as they imagine, with ſome ſharp 
ſtroke of Satir. And when they hay 
ſtripp'd theſe reverend Perſonages of al 
their ſhare of Merit, they think to cloth 


they 
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their Hero with the Spoils. Such is the 
15 M Stcrility of theſe Encomiaſts! They know 


lu. not how th praiſe, but by Detraction. IF 
Alte 2 Fair One is to be celebrated, HELEN 
0, mauſt in compariſon be deform'd; VENUS 
om ber- ſelf degraded. That a Modern may be 
"WY honoar'd, ſome Autient mult be facrific'd. 
vl if Poet is to be extol'd ; down with a 
"1 W Homer or a PiNDAR. If an Orator , 
— or Ph:lofopher ; down with Demos THE. 
I 


urs, TTL, PraTto. If a Ceneral of 
ur Army; down with any Hero whatever 
of Time paſt, „ The Romaxys knew no 


10 Diſcipline! The Grecians never learnt 
, the Art of War!” 


5 WERE there an Art of Writing to be 
un lyrm'd upon the modern Practice; this 
ö 


Method we have deſerib'd might perhaps be 
llil'd the Rule of Diſpatch, or the Ht R- 
cULEAN Law; by which Encomiaſts 
wich no other Weapon than their ſingle 
Liz, may filence all other Fame, and 
place their Hero in the vacant Throne of 
Honour. I wow'd willingly however ad- 
vile theſe Celebraters to be a little more 
moderate in the uſe of this Clab-method. 
Not that, I pretend to ask quarter for de 
Artients, But for the ſake merely of thoſe 
Myterns, whom our Panegyriſts under- 
tate to praiſe, I wou'd wiſh 'em to be a 
Ittle cautious of comparing Characters. 
There is no need — call up a PUBL 1- 


2 COLA, 
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COLA, ora ScIPIO, an ARIS TI DES, 
or a Caro, to ſerve as Foils. Theſe 
were Patriots and good Generals in their 
time, and did their Country honeſt ſervice. 
No offence to any who at preſent do the 


ſame. The FABRICIUs's, the Emi. | 


LiuUs's, the CInclNNATUS's (poor 
Men!) may be ſuffer*d to reſt quietly: ot 
if their Ghoſts ſhou'd, by this unlucky 


kind of Inchintment, be rais'd in Mockery | 


and Contempt; they may perhaps prove 
troubleſom in earneſt , and caſt ſuch Reflec+ 
tions on our Panegyriſts, and their modern 
Patrons , as may be no- way for the advan- 


tage of either. The well deſerving Antients 


will have always a ſtrong Party among the 
Wiſe and Learned of every Age. And the 
Memory of foreign Worthys, as well as 
thoſe of our own Nation, will with grati- 
tude be cheriſh'd by the nobler Spirits of 
Mankind. The Intcreſt of zhe Dead is not 
ſo disregarded, but that in cafe of violence 
offec'd 'em, thro? partiality to he Living, 
there are Hands ready prepar'd to make 
ſufficient Repriſals, 


"Twas in times when Flattery grey 
much in faſhion, that the Title of Paveyy 
rick was appropriated to ſuch Pieces as 
contain'd only a profuſe and unlimitec 
Praiſe of ſome ſingle Perſon. The an 
lient Paxegyricks were no Other than my 
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ly ſuch Writings, as Authors of every kind 
recited at the ſolemn Aſſemblys of the People. 
They were the Exerciſes of the Wits, and 
Men of Letters, who as well as the Men 
of bodily Dexterity bore their part at the 
01ympick , and other National and Puregy- 
rick Games, 


THE BRITISH Nation, tho they have 
nothing of this kind ordain'd or eitablifl;'d 
by their Laws, are yet by Nature wo1- 
derfally inclin'd to the fame Panegyrick 
Exerciſes. At their Fairs, and during the 
time of publick Feſtivals, they perform 
their rude Olymprcks, and ſhew an Activity, 
and Addreſs, beyond any other modern 
People Whatever. Their Trials of Skill , 
its true, are Wholly of he Body, not of 
the Brain. Nor is it to be wonder'd at, if 
being left to themaſelves, and no way aſſiſt- 
ed by the Laws or Magiſtrate, their bodily 
Exerciſes retain ſomething of the Barbariax 
Character, or, at leaſt, ſhew their“ Man- 

M 3 ners 


* Whyever has a thorow Taſte of the Wit and Manner of 
HoRACE, if he only compares hi: Epiſtle to AUGU s- 
TUs (4, 2.) with tne ſecret Character ot that Prince from 
SUETON1US and other Authors, will eaſily find hat 
judgment that Poet made of the Roman Taſte, even in the 
perlon of his ſovereign and admir'd Roman Priace ; whole 
natural Love of Amphitheatr:cal Spectacles, and other En- 
tertainments (little accommodared to the Intereſt of the Ma- 
ſes) is there ſafficiently inſinuated. The Prince indeed was 
(as tis ſaid above, p. 220.) oblig'd in the higheſt degree to 
his poetical and witty Friends, for guiding his Taſte , and 

forming 
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ners to hold more of f ROME than 
GREECE. The Gladiatorian, and other 
ſanguinary Sports, which we allow out 
People , diſcover ſufficiently our National 
Taſte, And the Baztings and Slanghter of ſo 
many forts of Creatures, tame as well as 
wild, for Diverſion merely, may witneſs the 
extraordinary Inclination we have for Am- 
phitheatrical Spectacles, 


I x xow not whether it be from this 
killing Diſpoſition remark'd in us, that 
our Satiriſts prove ſuch very Slauyhter- 
men; and*even our Panegyric Authors, 
or Encomiaſts , delight ſw much in the 


diſpatching Method above deſcrib'd : But 
ſure 


Forming his Manners; as they really did , with good effe&, 
and great advantage to his Intereſt, Witneſs what even that 
flattering Court-Hiſtorian, i}10N), relates of the frank 
Treatment-which that Prince receiv'd from his Friend 
M =#CcENAs; who was forc'd todraw him from his bloody 
Tribunal , and murderous Delight , with the Reproach of 
Serrge vero tandem, (arnifex' BurHoRACE, according to 
his Character and Circumſtances, was oblig*d to take a 
finer and more conceal'd Manner, both with t..e Prince 
and Favorrite, 

Omne vaſer vitium riden'i FLACCUS amico 

Tangit , & admiſns circum præco dia ludit. 

Perſ. Sat. 1. 


See below, VOL. III p. 249- in the Notes, 


+ We may add to this Note what Tacitus or Qv1 x- 
T1IL1AN remarks on the Subject of the Roman Tuſtc : 
Jam vero propria & peculiaria hnjns Urbis vitia pent in ntero 
matris concipi miki videniur, hiſirionalis ſavor , & gladiito- 
ram equornmgue ſindia: quibus occupains & obſeſins anumns 
qu entulum logs tonis artilus relinguit? Dial, de Oraturidus ; 


cap. 29. 


—— YH 
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ſure I am, that our * dramatick Poets 
and violently affected this way; and de- 
light to make Havoc and Deſtruction of 
every kind. 


'T1sS alledg'd indeed by our Stage- 
Poets, in excuſe for vile Ribaldry an1 
other groſs Irregularitys, both in the Fa- 
le and Language of their Pieces; that 
tieir Succeſs , which depends chiefly on 
the Ladys, is never fo fortunate, as when 
this /favock is made on Virtue and good 
denſe, and their Pieces are exhibited pub- 
lickly in this monſtrous Form. I know 


not how they can anſwer it to the Fair Sex, 


to ſpeak (as they pretend) experimentally, 
and with ſuch nice diſtinction of their Au— 
dience. How far this Excuſe may ſerve 
em in relation to common Amours and 
Love- Adventures, I will not take upon 
me to pronounce, But I muſt own, I 
have often wonder'd to fee our * fighting 


Plays become ſo much the Entertainment: 


of that tender Sex, 


Tuxgy who have no help from Learn- 
ing to obſerve the wider Periods or Rev o- 
lutions of human Kind, the Alterations 
which happen in Manners , and the Flux 
and Reflux of Politeneſs, Wit, and Art, 
are apt at every turn to make the preſent 

M 4 Age 
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Age their Standard, and imagine nothing de 
dar barous or favage , but what is contrary te 
to the Manners of their own Time. The pa 


ſame pretended Judges, had they flouriſh's MW 
in our BRITAIN at the time when Ca. te 
s AR made his firſt Deſcent, wou'd have J 
condemn'd , as a whimſical Critick , the MI ® 
Man who thou'd have made bold to cenſure Fa 
our deficiency of Clothing, and laugh at the | Ii 
blue Cheeks and party- colour'd Skins which or 
were then in faſhion with our Anceſtors, MI !ti 
Such mult of neceſſity be the Judgment of I W. 
thoſe who are only Creticks by faſbion. But wn 
to a juſt Naturaliſt or Humaniſt, who knows e 
the Creature MAN , and judges of his MW 6. 
Growth and Improvement in Society, it MI '® 
appears evidently that we Britiſi Men were Er 
as barbarous and unciviliz'd in reſpect of the ter 
Romans under a CAESAR, as the Roman: NW ' 
themſelves were in reſpect of the Grecians, ¶ fel 
when they invaded that Nation under a . 
Mounts. | 1 


Tut noble Wits of a Covrt-Education, 
who can go no farther back into Antiqui- 2 
ty than their Pedegree will carry 'em, are II © 
able however to call to mind the different bet 
ſtate of Mauners in ſome few Reigns paſt, I the 
when Chivalry was in ſuch repute. The I © 
Ladys were then Spectators not only of 
feign'd Combats and martial Exerciſes , but 
of. real Ducls and bloody Feats of Arms. 
They ſat as Umpires and Judges of the 4 

doughty 
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doughty Frays. Theſe were the Saint · Pro- 
tectrices, to whom the Champions chiefly: 
aid their Vows, and to whom they recom- 
mended themſelves by theſe galante Quar- 
tels, and elegant Deciſions of Right and 
juſtice. Nor is this Spirit ſo entirely loſt 
amongſt us, but that even at this hour the 
Fair Sex inſpire us (till with the Fancy of 
like Gallantrys. I hey are the chief Subj ect 
of many ſuch civil Turmoils, and remain 
[till the ſecret influencing Conltellation by 
which we are engag'd to give and ask that 
datiifaction , Which is peculiar to the fine 
Gentlemen of the Age. For thus a certain 
Galante of our Court exprgfs'd the Caſe 
very naturally, when being ask'd by his 
Friends, Why one of his eſtabliſh'd Charac- 
ter for Courage and good Senſe, wou'd an- 
ſwer the Challenge of a Coxcomb ; he con- 
fels'd. ,, That for his ows Sex, he cou'd * 
, ſafely truſt their Judgment: But how 
„ ſhou'd he appear at night before 7he 
„ Maids of Honour i” | 


SUCH is the different Genius of Na- 
tions; and of the ſame Nation in diffe- 
rent Times and Seaſons For ſo among 
the Antients , ſome have been known ten- 
der of the * Sex to ſuch a degree, as not 

M x to 


* Contrt, ea pltraque nofiris moribur ſunt decwa ,' gut 2 
frid illos tur pia prtaniur, Qtem enim ROMANORUM 
pnget nxerem du te in convivium? Ant crjns materfamilizs * 
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to ſuffer em to expoſe their Modeſty, by 
the View of Maſculine Games, or Ther- 
trical Repreſentations of any kind what. 
ever. Others, on the contrary, have in- 
troduc'd them into their Amphitheaters , and 
made 'em Sharers in the cruelleſt Spec- 
tac les. 


Bor let our Authors or Poets com- 
plain ever ſo much of the Genius of our 
People, *tis evident, we are not altoge- 
ther ſo Barbarous or Gothick as they pte- 
tend. We are naturally no ill Soil; and 
have muſical Parts which might be cal- 
tivated with great advantage, if theſe 
Gentlemen wou'd uſe the Art of Maſters 


In 


non primum locwn tenet ædiam, atque in celebritate verſatur? 
quod multo fit aliter in G RA. Nam neque in envi- 
winm adbibetur, niſi propinquorum, neque ſedet, niſi in inte- 
Tore parte ædium, que gyneconitis appellatur : quo nemo acce- 
dit, niſi propinqu4 cognatione conjuniins. CORN. NEV. in 
Praxfat. See alſo EI. IAN, Cap. 1. Lib. 10. and the Law 
in PAUSAN1AS8, Lib. 5 Cap. 6. and the Story of E Li- 
AN better related, as to the Circumſtances. Hinc de ſaxs 
Faminas dejicere Lex jubet, que ad O:ympicos Ludos fene. 
traſſe deprehenſe ſucrint, vel ques amnino Alphæum tranſmi- 
ſerint, quibus eſt eis interdictum dichus: Non tamen depre- 
lenſam eſſe ullam perkikent præter unam Callipatiram , quam 
alli Pherenicem neminant. Hc viro mortuo cum virili arna- 
in exereitationum fe Magiſtrum ſimulans, Piſidorum [iliem 
in certamen deduxit; jamque eo vin ente ſedimentum in quo 
Magiſtros ſeclnuſos habent , tranſi uit veſte amiſſi, Inde Fa- 
minam agniiam omni crimine liberarunt!. Datem hor ex 
Tudicum æquitate, Patri, Fratrum, & Filii glorie ; qui om 
nes ex Olympicis Ludis victores abierant. Ex ce lexe ſancitum 
41 nudali adeſſent luis itſi etiam Magiſtri, 
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in their Compoſition. They have power 
to work upon our better Inclinations, and 
may know by certain Tokens, that their 
Audience is diſpos'd to receive nobler Sub- 
jets, and taſte a better Manner, than that 
which, thro? indulgence to themſelves more 
than to the Horld, they are generally pleas'd 
to make their choice. 


Bes1DEs ſomelaudable Attempts which 
have been made with tolerable Succeſs , of 
lite years, towards a juſt manner of Writ- 
ing , both in the heroick and familiar Stylez 
we have older Proofs- of a right Diſpoſi- 
tion in- our People towards the moral and 
inſtructive Way. Our * old dramatick 
Poet may witneſs for our good Ear and 
manly Reliſh. Notwithſtanding his natu- 
ral Rudeneſs, his unpoliſh'd Style, and 
antiquated Phraſe and Wit, his want of 
Method and Coherence, and his Deficien- 
cy in almoſt all the Graces and Orna- 
ments of this kind of Writings ; yet by the 
juſtneſs of his MoRAL, the Aptneſs of 
many of his Deſcriptions, and the plain 
and natural Torn of ſeveral of his CH- 
raters, he pleaſes his Audience, and often 
gains their Ear, without a ſingle Bribe 
from Luxury or Vice. That f Piece of 
his, which appears to have molt affected 

M 6. Engl, 
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Engliſn Hearts, and has perhaps been oft. 
neſt ated. of any Which have come upon 
our Stage, is almoſt one continu'd Moral; 
a Series of deep Reflections , drawn from 
one Mouth, upon the Subject of one ſingle 
Accident and Calamity, naturally fitted to 


move Horror and Compaſſion. It may be | 


properly ſaid of this Play, if 1 miſtake not, 
th.t it has only ONE Character or principal 
Part. It contains no Adoration or Flatte- 
ry of the Sex ; no ranting. at h Gods : no 
bluſtring Heroiſm: nor any thing of that 
curious mixture of the Fierce and Tender, 
which makes the hinge of modern Tragedy, 
and nicely varies it between the Points cf 
Love and Honour. 


Upon the whole: -fince in the two great 
poetick Stations, the Epic and Dramatick, 
we may obſerve the moral Genius ſo natu- 
rally prevalent : fince our“ moſt approv'd 
heroick Poem has neither the Softneſs of 
Language, nor the faſhionable Turn of 
Wit; but merely ſolid Thought, ſtrong 
Reaſoning, noble Paſſion, and a continu'd 
Th ed of moral Doctrine, Piety, and Vir: 
tue to recommend it; we may juſtly infer , 
that it is not ſo much the pablick Ear, as 
the ill Hand and vitious Manner of our 
Poets, which needs redreſs, 


AND 
„ M117 on“ Paradie Laſt. 
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AND thus, at laſt, we are return'd to 
our old Article of ADpvice; that main 
Preliminary of Sehf-ſtudy and inward Con- 
verſe, Which we have found ſo much want» 
inz in the Authors of our Time. They 
ſhou'd add the Wiſdom of the Heart to the 
Task and Exerciſe of the Brain, in order 
to bring Proportion and Beauty into their 
Works. That their Compoſition and Vein 
of Writing may be natural and free, they 
ſhou'd ſettle matters, in the firſt place, with 
themſelves. And having gain'd a Maſtery 
here ; they may eaſily, with the help of 
their Genius, and a right uſe of Art, com- 


mand their Audience, and eſtabliſh. -a - good 


Taſte. 


'T1s on Themſelves, that all depends: 
We have conſider'd their other Subjects of 
Excuſe. We have acquitted the GREAT 
Mes, their preſumptive. Patrons; whom 
we have left to their own Difcretion. We 
have prov'd the CRIT1CKXsS not only an 
moffenſive, but highly uſeful Race. And 
forthe AUDtENCE, we have found it not 


ſo bad as might perhaps at firſt be appre- 


hended, 


IT remains that we paſs Sentence on 
our Authors; after having precluded 'em 


their laſt Refuge. Nor do we . condemn - 
hf S4 em 
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'em on their want of Wit or Fancy; but 
of Judgment and Corredtneſs ; Which can 
only be attain'd by thorow Diligence, Stu- 
dy, and impartial Cenſure of themſelves, 
"[iS$*MANNERSwWhich is wanting. Tis 
a due Sentiment of MoRALS which alone 
can make us knowing in Order and Propor- 
tion, and give us the juſt Tone and Mea- 


ſure of human Paſſion. 


So. much the Poet muſt neceſſarily bor- 
row of the Philoſopher, as to be Maſter of 
the common T opicKks of Morality, He 
mult at leaſt be ſpecionſly honeſt, and in 
all appearance à Friend to Virtue, thro'out 
his Poem. The Good and Wiſe will abate 
him nothing in this kind. And the People, 
tho corrupt, are, in the main, beſt ſatisty'« 


With this Conduct, 


ome Specioſa LOCIS, Morataque red? 

Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere & arte, 

Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque mo- 
ratur, 

Ouam verſus inopes rerum, nugeque ca- 
more. Hor. de Arte Poet, 


PART 


® Supra, pag 208. & Infra, p. 337, 350, 351. in the 
Notes, And VOL, III. pag. 247, 248, 249, 273, 282. 
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0 IS eſteem'd the higheſt Compli- 
ment which can be paid « VMri- 


ter, on the occaſion of ſome new 
Work he has made publick, to tell him, 
„That he has undoubtedly ſarpaſsd HI M- 
» SELF.” And indeed when one obſerves 
how well this Compliment is receiv'd, one 
wou'd imagine it to contain ſome won- 
dertul Hyperbole of Praiſe. For according 
to the Strain of modern Politeneſs , *tis 
te, I not an ordinary Violation of Truth, which 
mo- can afford a Tribute ſufficient to anſwer 
any common degree of Merit. Now 'tis 
ca» well known that the Gentlemen whoſe 
t. Merit lies towards Azthorſhip, are unwil- 
ling to make the leaſt abatement on the 
foot of this Ceremonial, One wowd won- 
der therefore to find 'em ſo entirely ſatiſ- 
fy'd with a Form of Praiſe, which in plain 
R T eenſe amounts to no more than a bare At- 
firmative, ,, That they have in ſome man- 
in „ ner differ'd from themſelves, and are 
: „ become 
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„ become ſomewhat worſe or better, than 
„Itheit common rate.” For if the vileſt 
Writer grows vier than ordinary, or ex- 
ceeds his natural pitch on either ſide, he is 
jultly ſaid to eceed, or go beyond himſelf. 


W find in the ſame manner, that there 


280 


is no expreſſion more generally us'd in a 


way of Compliment to great Men and 


Princes, than that plain one, which is 


ſo often verity'd, and may be ſafely pro- 
nounc'd for Truth, on moſt occaſions; 
„That they have acted like themſeltes, 
„land fatably to their own Genius and 
„Character.“ The Compliment, it muſt 
be own'd, ſounds well. No one ſuſpetts it, 
For what Perſon is there who in his Imagi- 
nation joins not ſomething worthy and de- 
ſerving with his true and native SELF, as 
oft as he is refer'd to it, and made to con-. 
fider, . Who he is? Such is the mnaturd 
Affection of all Mankind towards moral 
Beauty and Perfection, that they never 
fail in making this Preſumption in behalf 
of themſelves: That by Nature they 
„ have ſomething eſtimable and worthy 
„in reſpect of others of their Kind; and 
„that their genuine, true, and natura 
,» SELF, is, as it ought to be, of rea 
, value in Society, and juſtly honourable 
„ for the ſake of its Merit, and good Qua 
„litys.“ They conclude therefore the; 


have the height of Praiſe allotted he | 
Wel 
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when they are aſſur'd by any one, that they 
have done nothing below themſelves, or 
that in ſome particular Action, they have 
exceeded the ordinary Tenor of their Cha» 
racer. 


Tavs is every-one convinc'd of the 
Reality of a better SELF, and of the Cult 
or Homage which is due to It. The mis- 
fortune is, we are ſeldom taught to com- 
prehend this Se/f, by placing it in a diſ- 
tint View from its Repreſentative or Coun- 
terfeit. In our holy Religion, which for 
the greateſt part is adapted to the very 
meaneſt Capacitys, tis not to be expected 
that a Speculation of this kind ſhou'd 
de openly advanc'd. *I'is enough that 
we have Hints given us of a nobler Seh, 
than that which is commonly ſuppos'd 
the Baſis and Foundation of our Actions. 
delf-Intereſs is there taken, as it is vul- 
garly conceiv'd. Tho on the other fide 
there are, in the moſt * ſacred Characters, 
Examples given us of the higheſt Con- 
tempt of all ſuch intereſted Views, of a 
Willingneſs to ſuffer without recompence 


dor the ſake of others, and of a deſire to 


part even wüh Lrfe and Being it-ſelf, on 
account of what is generous and worthy. 


Mut in the ſame manner as the celeſtial 


P henomena 


| 0 Exon. Ch. xxxii. ver. 31, 325 Os and Ron Ch 
ver. 1, 2, 3, &c, 
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Phenomena are in the Sacred Volumes ge- 

nerally treated according to common Ima- 

gination, and the then current Syſtem of IF , 
Aſtronomy and natural Science; ſo the WF, 
moral Appearances are in many places pre. f 
ſerv'd without Alteration , according to e 
vulgar. Prejudice, and the general Concep. FF , 
tion of Intereſt and Self-good. Our real F , 
and genuine SELF is ſometimes ſuppos'd p 
that ambitions one which is fond of Power FF ,, 
and Glory, ſometimes that chili one Ne 
which is taken with vain Shew , and is to 8 
be invited to Obedience by promiſe of I ;; 
finer Habitations, precious Stones and FI. 
Metals, ſhining Garments, Crowns, and ne 
other ſuch dazling Beautys, by which yr 
another Earth, or material City, is repre- Nh. 
ſented. | dif 


IT muſt be own'd, that even at that ert 
time, when a greater and purer Light 
diſclos'd it-ſelf in the choſen Nation; 
their natural * Gloomineſs appear'd (till, 3 
by the great difficulty they had zo know 
themſelves, or learn their real Intereſt, at- 
ter ſuch long Tutorage and Inſtruction from 
above, The Simplicity of that People 
mult certainly have been very great; when 
the beſt Doctrine cou'd not go down with- 


out @ Treat, and the beſt Diſciples — 
their 


Supra, p. 29. & VOL, III. p. 53 ———— 56. & 
115, &c. 
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their Heads ſo running upon their Loaves , 
that they were apt to conſtrue every di- 
vine Saying in a “* Belly-Senſe , & thought 
nothing more ſelf-conſtitnent than that in- 
ferior Receptacle. Their Tafte in Morals 
cou'd not fail of being ſutable to this ex- 
traordinary Eſtimation of he emſelves. No 
wonder if the better and nobler SELF Was 
left as a Myſtery to a People, who of all 
human Kind were the moſt groſly ſe/fib, 
crooked and perverſe. So that it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be confeſs'd , in honour of their 
divine Legiſlators, Patriots, & Inſtructors ; 
that they exceeded all others in Goodneſs 
ud Generoſity ; fince they cou'd ſo truly 
love their Nation and Brethren , ſuch as 
ey were; and cou'd have ſo generous & 
liintereſted Regards for thoſe who were in 
themſelyes ſo ſordidly intereiled and unde- 
rying. 

BuT whatever may be the proper Ef- 
fect or Operation of Religion, 'tis the 
mown Province of Philoſophy to teach us 
ur- ſelves , keep us the ſe/f- ſame Perſons , 
and ſo regulate our governing Fancys , 
Fallions, and Humours , as to make us 
omprehenſible to or - ſelves , and know- 
de by other Features thin thoſe” of a 
ure Countenance. For 'tis not certainly 
virtue of our Face merely, that we 

are 


*Mar. Ch. xvi, ve, 6, 7, 8, &c. 
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are ozr-ſelves, Tis not WE Who change, 
when our Complexion or Shape changes. 
But there is that, which being wholly me. 


tamorphos'd and converted, WE are there- | 


by in reality transform'd and loſt, 


SHovu?'p an intimate Friend of ours, who 
had endur'd many Sickneſſes, & run many 
ill Adventures while he travel'd thro” the 
remoteſt parts of the Eaſt, & hotteſt Coun- 
trys of the South, return to us ſo alter'd in 
his whole outward Figure, that till we had 
tor a time convers'd with him, we cou'e 
not know him again to be the fame Perſon; 
the matter wou'd not ſeem ſo very ſtrange; 
nor wou'd our concern on th's account be 
very great. But ſhou'd a like Face and 


Figure of a Friend return to us with 


Thoughts and Humours of a (ſtrange & fo- 
reipn Turn, with Paſſions, Affections, & 
Opinions wholly different from any thing 
we had formerly known; we ſhou'd ſay 


earneſt, and with the greateſt Amazement 


and Concern, that this was another Crea 


ture, and not the Friend whom we once 


knew familiarly. Nor ſhou'd we. in realit 
attempt any renewal of Acquaintance 0 
Correſpondence with ſach a Perſon , th 
perhaps he might preſerve in his Memos 
the faint Marks or Tokens of former Trauſ 
actions which had paſs'd between us. 


W uE 
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WHEN a Revolution of this kind , tho 

not ſo total, happens at any time in a Cha- 

* WM racter ; when the Paſſion or Humour of a 
known Perſon changes remarkably from 
what it once was; 'tis to Philoſophy we 
then appeal. Tis either the Want or Weak- 
neſs of this Principle, which is charg*d on 
Y & the Delinquent. And on this bottom it is, 
that we often challenge our - ſelves , when 
we find ſuch variation in our Manners ; & 
obſerve that it is not always he ſame Self, 

a1 nor the ſame Iniereſt we have in view; 
v dat often a dire contrary-one , Which we 
ſerve ſti1l with the ſame Paſſion & Ardour. 
> When from a noted Liberality we change 
be perhaps to as remarkable a Parſimony; 
when from Indolence and Love of Reſt we 
plunge into Buſineſs; or from a buſy and 

fo Kev ere Character, abhorrent from the tender 
„M Converſe of the fair Sex , We turn on a ſud- 
den to a contrary Paſſion , and become 
Jug amorous or uxorious: we acknowledg the 
K Weakneſs ; and charging our Defect on 
the general want of Pbilaſophy, we ſay 
(ſighing) . ,, That, indeed, we none of ug 
„truly know oxr - ſelves, * And thus we 
recognize the Authority and proper Object 
Jof Philoſophy ; ſo far at leaſt , that tho we 
pretend not to be compleat Philoſophers , 
we confeſs „, That as we have more or 

» leſs of this Intelligence or Comprehen- 
„ ſion 
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„ ſion of our-ſelves , we are accordingly 
„ more or leſs tray MEN , & either more 
„ Or leſs to be depended on, in Friendſhip 
„Society, and the Commerce of Life. « 


True Fruits of this Science are indeed 
the faire!t imaginable; and, upon due trig, 
are found to be as well reliſh'd , and of as 
good favour with Mankind. But when 
invited to the Speculation , we turn our 
Eyes on that which we ſuppoſe the Tree, 
tis uo wonder if we flight the Gardezership, 
and think the manner of Culture a very 
contemptible Myſtery. „ Grabes, *tis ſaid, 
„ are not gather'd from Thorns; nor Figs 
„from Thiſtles. ** Now if in the literate 
World there be any choking Weed , any 
thing purely Thorn or Thiſtle , tis in all 
likelihood that very kind of Plant which 
ſtands for * Philoſophy in ſome famous 
Schools. There can be nothing more rid!- 
culous than to expect that Manners or Un. 
derſtanding ſhou'd ſprout from ſucha Stock. 
It pretends indeed ſome relation to Manners, 
as being definitive of the Natures , Eſſen- 
ces, and Propertys of Spirits; and ſome 
relation to Reaſon, as deſcribing the Shapes 
and Forms of certain Inſtruments imploy'd 
in the reaſoning Art. But had the crat- 
tieſt of Men, tor many Ages together, 


been imploy'd in finding out a method tofle 
confound 


0 Infra p. 33 3349 335+ and VOL, III. p, 186 19 
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confound KNeaſon, and degrade the CUuder- 
© fading of Mankind; they cou'd not per- 
» W haps have ſucceeded better, than by the | 

Ell abliſnment of ſuch a Mock-Screxce, : 


d I KNEW once a notable Exthuſiaſt of 
|, WM the itinerant kind, who being upon a high l 
spiritual Adventure in a Country where | 
n prophetick Miſtions are treated as no Jeſt, 
at was, as he told me, committed a cloſe 
» W Priſoner, and kept for ſeveral months 
„here he faw no manner of Light, In 
J this Baniſhment from Letters and Dit 
, Mcourſe, the Man very wittily invented an 
Amoſement much to his purpoſe, and 
highly preſervative both of Health and 
"ny Humour, It may be thought perhaps, 


ll What of all Seaſons or Circumitances here 
ich Was one the molt ſutable to our oft-men- f 
dus Wition'd practice of SOLILOQUY; eſpe— | 
ici cally fince the Priſoner was one of thoſe 

„hom in this Age we uſually call Philſa- l 
CK, thers, a Succeſſor of PARACELSUS, and | 
e Maſter in the occult Sciences, But as k 
len- No Moral Science, or any thing relating to g 
— el/-conwerſe, he was a mere Novice. To 1 


0 work therefore he went, after a different | 
o *Mnethod. He tun'd his natural Pipes not 
after the manner of a Muſician, to prac- 
iſe what was melodious and agreeable in 
Sounds, but to faſhion and form all ſorts 
of articulate Voices the moſt diſtinctly 
hat was poſſible. This he — 
re- 
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ſtrenuouſſy exalting his Voice, and eſſay- 
ing it in all the ſeveral Diſpoſitions and 
Configurations of his Throat and Mouth. 


And thus bellowing, roaring , ſnarling, & 
otherwiſe variouſly exerting his Organs of 
Sound, he endeavour'd to diſcover what 
Letters of the Alphabet cou'd beſt defipn | 


each Species, or what new Letters were tg 


be invented, to mark the undiſcover'd Mo.- 
difications. He found, for inſtance , the 


Letter A to be a moſt genuine CharaQer , 


an original and pure Vowel , and juſtly} 


plac'd as principal in the front of the alpha- 
betick Order. For having duly extended 
his under Jaw to its utmolt diſtance from 
the upper; and by a proper Intertion of bis 
Fingers provided againſt the Contraction o 
either Corner of his Mouth; he experimen 
tally diſcover'd it impoſſible for huma 


Tongue under theſe Circumſtances to emit 


any other Modification of Sound than that 
which was deſcrib'd by this primitive Cha 
racter. The Vowel O was form'd by an or 
bicular Diſpoſition of the Mouth; as wa 
aptly delineated in the Character it- ſelf. Th 
Vowel U by a parallel Protrufion of th 
Lips. The other Vowels and Conſonant 
by other various Collifions of the Mouth 
and Operations of the active Tongue upo! 
the paſſive Gum or Palat. The Reſult 0 
this profound Speculation and long Exerci 
of our Priſoner, was 4 Philoſophical 7. re 

i 


— 


nge 
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tiſe, which he compos'd when he was ſet 
at liberty. He eſteem'd himſelf the only 
Maiter of Voice and Language on the ac- 
count of this his radical Science, and fun- 
damental Knowleds cf Sounds, But who- 
ever had taken him to improve their Voice, 
or teach *em an agreeable or juſt manner of 
Accent or Delivery, wou'd, I believe, have 
found themſelves conſiderably deluded. 


'T 15 not that I wou'd condemn as uſeleſs 
this ſpeculative Science of Articulation. It 
has its place, no donbt, among the other 
Sciences, and may ferve"to Grammar, as 
Grammar ſerves to Rhetorick, and to other 
Arts of Speech and Writing. The Soli- 
city of Mathematicks , and its Advantage 
to Mankind, is prov'd by many effects in 
thoſe beneficial Aits and Sciences which 
depend on it: tho Aſtrolugers, Horoſco- 


pers, and other ſuch, are pleas'd to honour 


themſelves with the Title of Mathematr» 
tians, As for Metaphyſicks, and that 
which in the Schools is taught for Log:ck 
or for Ethjicks; 1 ſhall willingly allow it 
to paſs for Philoſophy, when by any real 
effedts it is proy'd capable to refine our 
Spirits, improve our Underitandings, or 
mend our Manners. But if the defining ma- 
terial and tmmaterial Subſtances, and diſ- 
tinguiſhing their Proper:ys and Modes, is 
recommended to us, as the right manner 

Vol. I. N of 
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of proceeding in the Diſcovery of our own 
Natures, I ſhall be apt to ſuſpe@ ſuch a 
Study as the more deluſive and infatua-f 
ting, on account of its magnificent Pre. 
tenſion. 


'F 

THe Study of Triangles and Circles i / 
interferes not with the Study of Mind. « 
Nor does the Student in the mean while | 
ſappoſe himſelf advancing in Wiſdom, or * 
the Knowledg of Himſelf or Mankind, 1 
All he deſires, is to keep his Head ſound, ! 
as it was before. And well, he thinks in- 
deed, he has come off, if by, good fortune * 
there be no Crack made in it, As for o- 
ther Ability or Improvement in the Know.W 8' 
ledg of human Nature or the World; he *: 
refers himſelf to other Studys and Prac. 
tice. Such is the Mathematician's Mo 
deity and good Senſe. But for the Phi- 
ſopher, who pretends to be' wholly taken 
up in conſidering his higher Facultys, and 
examining the Powers and Principles of 
his Underſtanding, if in reality his Philo- 
ſophy be foreign to the Matter profeſs'd; 
if it goes beſide the mark, and reaches 
nothing we can truly call our Intereſt 


or Concern; it muſt be ſomewhat worſt: no 
than mere Ignorance or Idiotiſm. Then 
moſt ingenious way of becoming fooliſh, %. 
is by @ Syſtem. And the ſureſt Method too | 
Prevent good Senſe, is to ſet up ſome-· cou 


thing in the room of it, The liker any Ch. 
thing 
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thing is to Wiſdom, if it be not plainly 
the thing it ſelf, the more directly it be- 
comes its oppaſite. 


ONE wou'd expect it of theſe Phyſiolo- 
zit and Searchers of Modes and Fub- 


A /ances, that being ſo exalted in their Un- 


derſtandings , and inrich'd with Science a- 
dove other Men, they ſhow'd be as much 
above 'em in their Paſſions and Seutiments, 
The Conſciousneſs of being admitted into 
the ſecret Receſſes of Nature and the in- 
ward Reſources ofa human Heart, ſhou'd, 
one wou'd think, create in theſe Gentlemen 
a ſort of Magnanimity , which might diſtin- 
puiſh *em from the ordinary Race of Mor- 
tals. But if their pretended Knowledg of 
the Machine of this World, and of their 
un Frame, is able to produce nothing be- 
n:ficial either to the one or to the other; I 
know not to what purpoſe ſuch a Philoſophy 
can ſerve, except only to ſhut the door a- 
rainlt better Knowledg, and introduce Im- 
pertinence and Conceit with the beſt Couns 
tenance of Authority. 


Tis hardly poſſible for a Student, but 
more eſpecially a» Author, who has dealt 
in Ideat, and treated formally of the Paſ- 
ſuns, in a way of natural Philoſophy, not 
to imagine himſelf more wiſe on this ac- 


Jeount, and more knowing in his own 


Character, and the Genius of Mankind. 
N 2 But 
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But that he is miſtaken in his Calculation, 
Experience generally convinces us: none 
being found more impotent in themſelves, 

of leſs command over their Paſſigns, leſs 

free from Superſtition and vain Fears, or | 
leſs ſafe from common Impoſture and Delu- in 
ſion, than the noted Head-pieces of this FF ,, 
ſtamp. Nor is this a wonder. The Spe- 7, 
culation in a manner beſpeaks the Practice. M 
There needs no formal Deduction to make mM 
this evident. A ſmall Help from our fa- 80 
miliar Method of Slilopuy may ſerve turn: I x7, 
and we may perhaps decide this matter in a Me 
more diverting way; by confronting this its 
ſuper · ſpeculatiye Philoſophy with a more ,, : 
practical ſort, which relates chiefly to our my 
Acquaintance, Friendſhip, and good Cor- I Ind. 
reſpondence With ozr-/e/ves, the | 


O x this account, it may not be tomy What 
Reader's diſadvantage, if forgetting himY che | 
for a while, 1 apply chiefly to my-/e/f5Þ we 
and, as occaſion offers, aſſume that /e mann 
converſant Practice, which I have pre- cles, 
tended to diſcloſe. *I'is' hop'd therefore, give, 
he will not eſteem it as ill Breeding, if [ 
loſe the uſual tegard to his Preſence, An 
ſhou'd 1 fall inſenſibly into one of the 
Paroxyſms deſcrib'd ; and as in a for; 
of. Phrenzy, enter into high Expoſtula 
tion with my-felf; he will not ſurely ba / 
offended with the free Language, o 
even with the Reproaches he hears iro 
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a Perſon who only makes bold with whom 
he may. 


IF A Paſſenger ſhou'd turn by chance 
into a Watchmaker's Shop, and thinking 
to inform himſelf concerning Matches, 
ſhon'd inquire, of what Metal, or what 
Matter, each part was compos'd; what 
gare the Colours, or what made the 
Sounds; without examining what the real 
Uſe was of ſuch an Inſtrument ; or by what 
Movements its Erd was beſt attain'd, and 
its Perfection acquir'd : "tis plain that ſuch 
an Examiner as th's, wou'd come ſhort of 
any Underſtanding in the real Nature of the 
lnſtrument. Shou'd a Philoſopher, after 
the ſame manner, employing h'mſelf in the 
Stady of human Nature, diſcover only, 
what Effects each Paſſion wrought upon 
the Body; what change of Aſpect or Fea- 
ture they produc'd; and in what ditferent 
manner they affected the Limbs and Muſ- 
cles, this might pofiibly quality him to 


give Advice to an Anatomiſt or a Limner, 


but not to Mankind or to Himſelf: Since 
according to this Survey he conſider'd not 


che real Operation or Energy of his Sub- 
ject, nor contemplated the Man, as real 


Man, and as a human Agent; but as a 


uc or common Machine, 
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„TREE Paſſion of Fear (as a * modern 
„ Philoſopher informs me) determines the 
„Spirits to the Muſcles of the Knees, 
„which are inſtantly ready to perform 
„ their Motion; by taking up the Leys 
„ With-incomparable Celerity, in order to 
,y remove the Body out of harm's way.“ 
Excellent Mechaniſm !, But whether 
the knocking together of the Knees be any 
more the cowardly Symptom of Flight, 
than the chattering of the Teeth is the 
{tout Symptom of Reſiſtance, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. In this whole 
Subject of Inquiry I ſhall find nothing of 
the leaſt SeHHconcernment. And 1 may 
depend upon it, that by the moſt refin'd 
Speculation of this kind, I ſhall neither 
Jearn to diminiſh my Fears, or raiſe my 
Courage. This, however, I may be al- 
ſur'd of, that *tis the Nature of Fear, as 
well as of other Paflions, to have its In- 
creaſe and Decreaſe, as it is fed by Opinion, 
and influenc'd by Cuſtom and Practice. 


THrese Paſſions, according as they 
have the Aſcendency in me, and differ in 
proportion with one another, affect my 


Character, and make me diflerent with 
reſpect to myſelf and others. I mult, 
there- 


* Monſieur DE CARTES, in his Treatiſe of the 
Paſlions, 
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therefore, of neceſſity find Redreſs and 
Improvement in this caſe, by refleQing 
jultly on the manner of my own Mo- 
tim, as guided by A/fedions which depend 


ſo much on Apprchenſion and Conceit. 


By examining the various Turns, In- 
fections, Declenſions, and inward Revolu- 
tions of the Paſſivas, I muſt undoubted- 
ly come the better to underſtand a human 
Breaſt, aud judg the better both of a- 
thers and my-ſef. Tis impoſſible to make 
the leaſt advancement in ſuch a Study, 
without acquiring ſome Advantage, from 
the Regulation and Government of thoſe 
Paſſions, on which the Condutt of a Life 


depends. 


Fon inſtance, if SUPERSTITION be 
the ſort of Fear which moſt oppreſles ; *tis 
not very material to inquire, on this occa- 
fon, to what Parts or Diſtricts the Blood 
or Spirits are immediately detach'd , or 


where they are made to rendevouz. For 
this no more imports me to underſtand ,. 


thin it depends on me to regulate or 
change, But when the Grounds of this 
ſuperltitions Fear are conſider'd to be from 
Opinion, and the Subjets of it come to 
be thorowly ſearch'd and examin'd; the 


Paſſion it-ſelf muſt neceſſarily diminiſh, as 


| diſcover more and more the Jmpoſture 
which belongs to it. 
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In the ſame manner, if VANiTy be 
from Opinion, and I confider how Vanity 
is conceiv'd, from what imaginary Advan- 
tages, and inconliderable Grounds; if [ 
view it in its exceſſive height, as well as in 
Its contrary depreſſion; 'tis impoſſible l 
ſhou'd not in ſome meaſure be reliev'd of 
this Diſtemper. 


v® Landis amore tumes? Saut certa Pia. 
cla 
Sunt verba & voces quibus bunc lenire 
dolorem 
Poſſis, & magnam morbi deponere par- 
tem. 


TE ſame muſt happen in reſpect of 


Anger, Ambition, Love, Deſire, and the 
other Paſſions from whence I frame the 
different Notion I have of Iutereſt. For 
as theſe Paſſions veer, my L[ztereſt veers, 
my Steerage varys; and I make alternate- 
Iy; now this, now that, to be my Con, ſe 
ald Harbour. The Man in Anger, has a 
different Haypineſs from the Man in Love. 
And the Man lately become covetous, his 
a different Notion of Satisfaction from 
what he had before, when he was liberal. 
Even the Man in Humour, has another 
Thouzht of Intereſt and Advantage thin 
the Man out of Humour, or in the leaſt 

diilurb'd. 


Hor. Epi. 1. lib, v. 


diſturb' d. The Examination, therefore, of 
my Hlumours, and the“ INQUIRY after 
my Paſſions, muſt neceffarily draw along 
with it the Search and Scrutiny of my Opi- 


nions, and the ſincere Conſideration of my 
Kope and Endl. And thus the Study of 


buman Afſfectian cannot fail of leading me 
towards the Knowledg of baman Nature, 
and of My SELF. 


Tuis is the Ph;l-ſophy, which, by Na- 


ture, has the Pre-eminence above all other” 
Science or Knowledg. Nor can this ſurely 


be of the ſort call'd f vain or deceitful; 
ſince it is the only means by which I can 


6izcover Vanity and Deceit. This is not of 


that kind which depends on f Gerea/ogys 


or Traditions, and t miniſters Queſliors' 


and vain Jangling. It has not its Name, 


as Other Philoſophys, from the mere Sub- 


tlety and Nicety of the Speculation; but, 


by way of Excellence, from its being ſu- 


perior to all other Speculations; from its 
preſiding over all other Sciences and Oc- 
cupations ; teaching the Meaſure of each, 


and affigning the juſt Value of every- 


thing in Life. By: this Science Religun 
t-ſelf is judg'd, Spirits are ſearch'd, Pr. 


phecys ptov d, Miracles diftinguiſh'd : the 


N 5 ſole 
* See lx QUIRY, viz Treatiſe IV of theſe Volumes. 
T CoLoss. Ch. ii. ver. $ TI r. Ch. iii. ver. 9 


I. TIM. Ch, i. ver. 4, & 6. and Ch. vi. ver. 20 
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ſole Meaſure and Standard being taken 
from moral Rectitude, and from the Dis- 
cernment of what is ſound and juſt in 
the Affections. For it the“ Tree is known 
only by its Fruits ; my firſt Endeavour 
muſt be to diſtinguiſh the true Taſte of 
Fruits, refine my Palat, and eſtabliſh a 


Juſt Reliſh in the kind. So that to bid ime '| 


judg Authority by Morals, whilſt the Rule 
of Morals is ſuppos'd 4 dependent on mere 
Authority and Will; is the ſame in reality 
as to bid me ſee with my Eyes ſhut, mea- 


IJure without a Standard, and count with- | 


out Arithmetick. 


AND thus Pm11.0SOPHY, Which judges 
oth of her- ſelf, and of every thing be- 
aides ; diſcovers her own Province, and 
Chief Command; teaches me to diſtinguiſh 
Hetween her Perſon and her Likeneſs ; and 
Mews me her immediate and real ſelf, by 
chat ſole Privilege of teaching me zo know 
any = ſelf , and what belongs to me. She 

ives to every inferior Science its juſt rank; 
— ſome to meaſure Sounds ; Others to 
{can \Syl/lables ; others to weigh Vacuams , 
and define Spaces, and Extenftons-; bat 


xeſerves to ber- ſelf her due Authority; 


and Majeſty; keeps her State, aud an- 
| tient 


Lurz. Ch. vi. ver. 43, 44+ and MAT, Ch, vih 
ker. 16. See VOL. I], 2. 269, 324 e 
# bra, pag. 107, | 
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gatrix, and the reſt of thoſe juſt Appel- 
lations which of old belong -d to her; 
when ſhe merited to be apoſtrophiz'd, as 
ſhe was, by the“ Orator: © Tx Inventrix 
„ Legum , tu Magiſtra moram & diſcipli- 
„% . DEV Eſt autem unus dies bene & ex 
„ preceptis tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati 
„ antepoxuendus, ** Excellent Miſtreſs ! but 
ealy to be miſtaken ! whilſt ſo many Hand- 
maids wear as illuftrions Apparel; and 
fome are made to outſhine her far, in Dreſs, 
aud Ornament, | 


IN reality, how ſpecious a Study , how 
ſolemn an Amuſement is rais'd from what 
we call Philoſophical Speculations | —— the. 
Formation of Ideas! — their CO 
Compariſons, Agreement, and Diſagree- 
ment! —— What can have a better Appea- 
rance, or bid fairer for genuine and true 
PaiLOSOPHY? Come on then. Let 
me philoſophize in this manner; if this be 
indeed the way I am to grow wiſe. Let me 
examine my Ideas of Space and Subſtance: 
Let me look well into Matter and its Modes; 
if this be looking into My-SELF; if this. 
be to improve my Underſtanding, and en- 
large my Mix p. For of this I may ſoon, 
be fatisfy'd. Let me obſerve therefore, 
with diligence, what paſſes here; e whit 
Connexion and Conſiſtency, what Agree» 

N 6 ment. 
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ment or Diſagreement I find within: 
„Whether, according to my preſent Ideas, 
„that which I approve th's Hour, I am 
„like to approve as well the next: And 
„ in caſe it be otherwiſe with me; how or 
„ After what manner, I ſhall relieve my- 
„ ſelf; how aſcertain my Ideas, and keep 
„ My Opinion, Liking, and Eſteem of 
„things, he ſame.” If this remains un- 
ſolv'd; if I am (till the ſame Myſtery to 
my: ſelf as ever: to what purpoſe is all this 
reaſoning and acuteneſs? Wherefore do [ 
admire my Philoſopher, or ſtudy to be- 
come ſuch a one, my-fſelf? 


To- day things have ſucceeded well with 
me; conſequently my Ideas are rais'd: 
„ Tis a fine World! All is glorious! Eve- 
„ty thing delightfal and entertaining! 
„Mankind, Converſation, Company, So- 
„ Cicty; What can be more deſirable?“ 
Zo-morrow comes Diſappointment , Crolles, 
Diſgrace, And what follows? ,, O miſera- 
„ble Mankind! Wretched State! Who 
„ Wou'd live out of Solitude? Who wou'd 
,» Write or act for ſuch a World?” Phi- 
joſopher! where are thy eas? Where 
is Truth, Certainty, Evidence, ſo much 
talk'd of? *Tis here ſurely they are to be 
maintain'd, if any where. Tis here I am 
to preſerve ſome jaſt Diſtiactions, and 
« zequate Ideas; which if 1 cannot do a jot 
ine more, by What ſuch a Philoſophy can 

teach 
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teach me, the Philoſophy is in this reſpe& 
impoſing, and deluſive. For whatever its 
other Virtues are; it rel atꝭs not to Me my- 
ſelf, it concerns nor the Mau, not any other 
wiſe affects the Mind than by the conceit of 
Knowledg , and the falſe Aſſurance reis'd 
from a ſuppos'd Improvement. 


Acain. What are my Ideas of zhe 
World, of Pleaſure , Riches , Fame , Life? 
What judgment am I to make of Mankind 
and human Affairs? What Sentiments am [ 
to frame? What Opinions? What Maxims ? 
F none at all; why do I concern my-ſelf 
in Speculations about my Ideas? What is 
it to me, for inſtance, to know what kind 
of Idea I can form of Space ? © Divide a 
, folid Body of whatever Dimenſion, (ſays 
„a renown'd modern Philoſopher: ) And 


, twill be impoſſible for the Parts to move 


„within the bounds of its Superficies ; if 
„there be not left in it “ a void Space, as 
„ biz as the leaſt part into which the ſaid 
„Body is divided. — 


Tuus the Atomiſt, or Epicurean, pleads 


ing for a Vacuum. The Plenitudinarian, 


on the other ſide, brings his Fluid in play, 
and joins the Idea of Body and Extenſion. 
„Of this, ſays one-, I have clear Ideas. 
„ Of this, ſays the other, J can be certain. 


N 7 „ And. 
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„ And what, ſay I , if in the whole mat- 
5 ter there be no certainty at all ?*” For 
Mathemathicians Are divided: and Mecha- 
nicks proceed as well on one Hypotheſis as 
on the other. My Mind, I am ſatisfy'd, 
will proceed either way alike : For it is 
concern'd on neither ſide. % HPhiloſo- 
„ pher ! Let me hear concerning what is 


„ Of ſome moment to me. Let me hear 


„ concerning Life ; what the right Notion 


„ is; and what Jam to ſtand to, upon oc- 
,» Caſion : that I may not, when Life ſeems | 


„ retiring , or has run it-ſelf out to the 
„ very Dregs, cry Vanity! condemn the 
,» World, and at the ſame time complain, 
„ that Life is ſhort and paſſing |) For why 
ſo ſhort indeed, if not found ſweet ? Why 
do I complain both ways? Is Vanity, mere 
Vanity, a Happineſs ? Or can Miſery paſs 
away too ſoon ? 


THis is of moment to me to examine, 
This is worth my while, If, on the other 
ſide, I cannot find the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement Of my Ideas in this place; it l 
can come to nothing certain here; what is 
all the reſt to me? What ſignifys it how | 
come by my Ideas, or how compound em; 
which are /imple , and which complex ? If 
I have a right Idea of Life, now when 
perhaps I think ſlightly of it, and reſolve 
with my-ſelf, ** That it may eaſily be laid 
„ down on any honourable occaſion of 

„ Service 
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« Service to my Friends, or Country; “ 
teach me how I may preſerve this Idea: 
or, at leaſt, how I may get ſafely rid of it; 
that it may trouble me no more, nor lead 
me into ill Adventures. Teach me how [I 
came by ſuch an Opinion of Worth and 
Virtue; What it is, which at one time raiſes 
it ſo high, and at another time reduces it to 
nothing; how theſe Diſturbances and Fluc- 
tuations happen; By what Innovation, 
« what Compoſition , what Intervention of 
& other Ideas,** If this be the Subject of 
the Philoſophical Art; I readily apply to 
it, and embrace the Study. If there be no- 
thing of this in the Caſe; I have no occa- 
ſion for this ſort of Learning; and am no 
more deſirous of knowing how I form or 
compound thoſe Ideat which are mark'd by 
Words, than I am of knowing how, and by 
what Motions of my Tongue or Palat, I 
form thoſe articulate Sounds, which I can 
full as well pronounce, without any ſuch 
Science or Speculation. 


. II 


UT here it may be convenient for me 
co quit my-ſelf a- while, in favour of 

my Reader; leſt if he prove one of the 
unconrteons ſort, he ſhou'd raiſe a conſide- 
rable Objection in this place. He may ask 
perhaps, * Why a Writer for Self-enter- 


 zanment ſhou'd not keep his Writings - 
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* to himſglf, without appearing in Pablick, 
© or before the World,** 


Ix anſwer to this 1 ſhall only ſay, that 
tor appearing in Publick, or before the 
Horld, I do not readily: conceive what our: 


worthy Odjector may underſtand by it, 


can call to mind, indeed, among my Ac- 
quaintance, certain Merchant-Adventurers 


in the Letter-Trade, who in correſpon- 
dence with their Factor-Bookſeller, are en. 
ter'd into a notable Commerce with rhe 


World. They have directly, and in due 


Form of Preface, and Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
ſollicited the Pzblick, and made Intereſt 
with Friends for Favour and Protection on 
this account. They have ventur'd, per- 
haps, to join ſome great Man's Repntetion 
with their own; having obtain'd his Per- 
miſſion to addreſs a Work to him, on pre- 
ſumption of its paſſing for ſomething conſi- 
derable in the eyes of Mankind. One may 
eaſily imagine that ſuch patroniz'd and a- 
vow'd Authors as theſe, wou'd be ſhreudly 
diſappointed if he Pxblick took no notice 
of their Labours. But for my own part, 
*tis of no concern to me, what regard zho 
Public beſtows on my Amuſements; or 
after what manner it comes acquainted with 
what I write for my private Entertainment, 
or by way of Advice to ſuch of my Ac- 
quaintince as are thus deſperately rey 

| iS 
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'T 1s requifite, that my Friends, who 
peruſe theſe Advices, ſhou'd read %em in 
better Characters than thoſe of my own 
Hand-writing, And by good luck I have 
a very fair Hand offer'd, which may ſave 
me the trouble of re-copying, and can rea- 
dily furniſh me with as many handſom 
Copys as I wou'd deſire, for my own and 


Friends Service. I have not, indeed, for- 


bid my Amanzenſis the making as many as 
he pleaſes for his own Benefit, What I 
write is not worth being made a. Myſtery. 
And if it be worth any one's purchaſing 3 
much good may do the Purchaſer. *T'is a 
Traffick | have no ſhare in; tho 1 acciden- 
tally furniſh the Subject matter. 


AND thus am I no wiſe more au A u- 
THOR, for being in Print. I am con- 
ſcious of no additional Virtue, or dange- 
tous Quality, from having lain at any 
time under the weight of that alphabetick 
Engine call'd he Preſt. I know no Conju- 
ration in it, either with reſpect to Church, 
or State. Nor can I imagine why the 
Machine ſhou'd appear ſo formidable to 
Scholars, and renown'd Clerks; whoſe ve- 
ry Myſtery and Foundation depends on 
the Lettcr-ManufaQure. To allow Benefit 


of Clergy, and to reſtrain the Preſs, ſeems 


to me to have ſomething of Croſs-purpole 
in it, 1 cau hardly think that % Qua- 


lity 
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lity of what is written can be alter'd by 
te Manner of Writing; or that there can 
be any harm in a quick way of copying 
fair, and keeping Copys alike. Why a 
Man may not be permitted to write with 
Iron as well as Quill, 1 can 't conceive; cr 
how a Writer changes his Capacity, by this 
new Dreſs, any more than by the wear of 
Wove-Stockins, after having worn no o- 
ther Manufacture than be Kuit. 


SO MUCH for my Reader; if per- 
chance I have any beſides the Friend or 
two above-mention'd. For being engag'd 
ia Morels , and induc'd to treat ſo rigorous 
a Subject as that of Self examination ; | 
naturally call to mind the extreme Delica- 
ey and Tenderneſs of modern Appetites, 
in reſpe& of the Philoſophy of this Kind, 
What Diſtaſte poſſibly may have ariſen 
from ſome medecinal Doſes of a like na- 
ture, adminiſter'd to raw Stomachs, at a 
very early Age, I will not pretend to exa- 
mine. But whatever Manner in Philoſo- 
phy happens to bear the leaſt reſemblance 
to that of Catechiſm, cannot, I'm perſua- 
ded, of it-ſelf, prove very inviting. Such 
a ſtnart way of queſtioning our-lelves in 
our Youth, has made our Manhood more 
averſe to the expoſtulatory Diſcipline, 
And tho the meta; by/ical Points of our 
Belief are by this method, with ** 

are 
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Care and Caution, inſtill'd into tender 
Minds; yet the manner of this antic'pa- 
ting Philoſophy, may make the After- work 
of Reaſon, and the inward Exerciſe of the 
Mind, at a riper Age, proceed the more 
heavily , and with greater reluCtance. 


IT muſt needs be a hard Caſe with us» 
after having paſs'd ſo learned a Childhood; 
and been inſtructed in our own and other 
higher Natures, Eſſences, incorporeal Sub- 
ſtances, Perſnalit)s, and the like; to. 
condeſcend at riper Years to ruminate and 
con over this Leſſon a ſecond time. *Tis 
hard, after having, by ſo many pertinent 
Interrogatorys, and deciſive Sentences, de- 
clar'd bo and What we are; to come 
leiſurely , in another view, to inquire con- 
cerning our real SELF, and END, the. 
Judgment we are to make of INTERES T4 
and the Opinion we ſhou'd have of A- 
VANTAGE an GOOD: Which is what 
muſt neceſſarily determine us in our Con- 
duct, and prove the leading Principle of 
our Lives. 


CAN we bear looking a-new into theſe 
Myſterys? Can we endure a new School- 
ing, after having once learnt our Leſſon 
trom The World? Hardly, I preſume. 
For by the Leſſon of this latter School, and 
according to the Senſe I acquire in Con- 
verſe with prime Men; ſhou'd I at any m 

ad 
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ask my ſelf, I hat govern'd me? I ſhou'd 
anfwer readily, My Intereſt, But 
© what is Iatereſt? And how govern'd? 
& By Opinion and Fancy. Is every 
thing therefore my Intereſt which I fan- 
* cy ſuch? Or may my Fancy poſſibly be 
„% wrong? It may. If my Fancy 
* of Intereſt therefore be wrong; can my 
% Purſuit or Aim be right? Hardly 
we Can I then be ſuppos'd zo hit, 
* when I know not, in reality, ſo much 
as how zo aim“ 


Mx chief Intereſt, it ſeems therefore, 
mult be to get an Aim; and know cert in- 
Iy where my Happineſs and Advantage 
lies. Where elſe can it lie, than in 
1 n Pleaſare ; fince my Advantage and 
« Good mult ever be pleaſing; and what is 
«pleaſing, can never be other than my Ad- 
© yantage and Good?) Excellent! Let 
« Fancy therefore govern, and Intereſt be 
% what we pleaſe. For if that which 
«pleaſes us be our Good, * becauſe it 
© pleaſes ut; any-thing may be our INTE- 
« REST or GO Op. Nothing can come a- 
« miſs. That which we fondly make our 
« iJappineſs at one time, we may as rea- 
* dily un- make. at another. No one can 
& learn what real Goo vb is. Nor can any- 
“ one upon this foot be ſaid to anderſtand 
* hi INTEREST.*® 
_ * VOL. II. p, 227, and VOL, III. p. 200; 
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HERE, we ce, are ſtrange Embroils! 
----- But let us try to deal more candidly 
with our-ſelves, and frankly own that 
* Pleaſure is no rule of GOOD; fince 
when we follow Pleaſure merely, we are 
diſguſted, and change from one ſort to 
another: condemning that at one-time, 
which at another we earneſtly approve ; 
and never judging equally of Happineſs , 
whilſt we follow Paſſion and mere Has 
mour. 


A LovEx, for inſtance, when ſtruck 
with the Lea or Fancy of his Enjoyment, 
promiſes himſelf the higheſt Felicity, if he 
ſucceeds in his neu Amour. He ſucceeds 
in it; finds not the Felicity he expected: 
but promiſes himſelf the ſame again in ſome 
other. The ſame thing happens: He is 
diſappointed as before; but ill has Faith. 
---.-Weary'd with this Game, he quits the 
Chace ; renounces the way of Courtſhip 
and Intrigue, and deteſts the Ceremony and 
Difficulty of the Pleaſure. A new Spe- 
cies of Amours invites him. Here too he 
meets the ſame Inquietude and Inconſtancy. 
----- Scorning to grow ſettithb, and plunge 
jn the loweſt Sink of Vice, he ſhakes off his 
Intemperance ; deſpiſes Gluttony and Riot; 
and hearkens to Ambition. He grows a 
Man of Buſineſs, and ſeeks Authority and 


Fame 
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LEST this therefore ſhou'd be my own 
caſe ; let me ſee whether I can controul 
my Fancy, and fix it, if poſſible, on ſome- 
thing which may hold good. ----- When I 
exerciſe my Reaſon in moral Subjects; 
when I employ my Affection in friendly 
and ſocial Adtions, I find I can fincerely 
enjoy my-ſelf. If there be a Pleaſure there. 
fore of this kind; why not indulge it? 
Or what harm wou'd there be, ſuppoſing 
it ſhou'd grow greater by Itndu'gence? 
If I am lazy, and indulge my-ſelf in the 
languid Pleaſure; I know the harm, and 
can foreſee be Drone. If I am luxu- 
rious, I know the harm of this alſo, aud 
have the plain proſpect of zhe So. If 
Avarice be my Pleaſure; the End, | 
know, is being a Miſer. But if Ho- 
NESTY be my Delight, I know no o- 
ther conſequence from indulging ſuch a 
Paſſion, than that of growing better na- 
turd, and enjoying more and more the Plea- 
ſures of Society. On the other hand, if 
this honeſt Pleaſare be loſt, by knaviſh 
Indulgence, and Immorality, there can 
hardly be a SatisfaQtion left of any kind; 
fince Good - nature and ef ſocial Affection 
| are 
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are ſo eſſential even to the Pleaſures of a 
Debauch, I 

I therefore the only Pleaſure I can 
freely and withoat reſerve indulge, be that 
of the honeſt and moral kind ; if the rational 
and ſocial Enjoyment be ſo conſtant in it- 
ſelf, and 1 eſſential to Happineſs ; why 


| ſhou'd I not bring my other Pleaſures to 


correſpond and be Friends with it, rather 
than raiſe my-ſelf other Pleaſures, which 
are deſtructive of this Foundation, and have 
no manner of Correſpondeucy with one 
another? | 


UyonNn this bottom let me try how I 
can bear the Aſſault cf Fancy, and 
maintain my-felf in my moral Fortreſs, a- 
painſt the Attacks which are rais'd on the 
fide of corrupt [ztereſ# and a wrong Self. 
When the Idea of Pleaſure ſtrjkes, I ask 
my-ſelf: “ Before I was thus (truck by 
„the Idea, was any thing amiſs with 
„me? No. Therefore remove the 
„ldea, and I am well. But having this 
„Idea ſuch as I now have, I cannot want 
„the Thing, without regret. See there- 
„fore, which is beſt : either to ſuffer 
„under this Want, till the Idea be re- 
„ mov'd; or by ſatisfying the Want, con- 
» firm not only this Idea, but all of the 
» ſame ſtamp! 


Iy 
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IN reality, has not every Fancy a like 
Privilege of paſling ; if any fiagle one be 
admitted upon its own Authority ? And 
What muſt be the Iſſue of ſuch an OFcono- 
my, if the whole fantallick Crew be intro- 
duc'd, and the Door refus'd to none? What 
elſe is it than this Management which leads 


to the moſt diſſolute and profligate of Cha- 
raters ? What is it, on the contrary, Þ 


which raiſes us to any degree of Worth or 
Steddineſs , beſides a direct contrary Prac. 
tice and Conduct? Can there be Srrengib 
of Mind; can there be Command over one 
ſelf ; if the Ideas of Pleaſure , the Suggeſ. 
tions of Fancy, and the ſtrong Pleadinys of 
Appetite and Deſire are not often with- 
flood , and the Imaginations ſound'y te- 
primanded , and brought under ſubjec- 


tion ? 


Tus it appears thit the Method of 
examining our Ideas is no pedantick Prac- 
tice. Noris thereany thing un-galante in the 
manner of thus queſtioning the Lady Fancyz, 
which preſent themſelves as charming! 
dreſs'd as poſſible to ſollicit their Cavſe, 
and obtain a judgment, by tavour of that 
worſe Part, and corrupt SE LFE, to whom 
they make their Application. 


Ir may be juſtly ſaid of theſe , that 


they are very powerfull S9/licizrefſes, The 
neve 


that 
The 
eve 
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never ſeem to importune us ; tho they are 
ever in Our eye, & meet us whichever way 
we turn. They underitand better how to 
manage their Appearance , than by always 
throwing up their Veil, and ſhewing their 
Faces openly in a broad Light, to run the 
danger of cloying our Sight, or expoſing 
their Features to a ſtrict Examination. So 
far are they from ſuch forwatrdneſs, that 
they often ſtand as at a diſtance ; ſuftering 
us to make the firſt advance, and content- 
ing themſelves with diſcovering a Side-face, 
or beſtowing now and then a glance in a 
myſterious manner, as if they endeavour'd 
tz conceal their Perſons. 


ONE of the molt dangerous of theſe 
En:þantreſſes appears in a fort of diſmal 
Weed, with the moſt mournfa! Counte- 
nance imaginable ; often caſting up her 
Eyes, and wringing her Hands; ſo that 
tis impoſſible not to be mov'd by her, till 
her Meaning be conſider'd, and her Im- 
poſture fully known, The Airs ſhe bor= 
rows, arc from the tragick Muſe MEL“ 
POMENE. Nor is ſhe in her own Perſon 
my way amiable or attractive. Far from 
it, Her Art is to render her- ſelf as for- 
bidding as poſſible; that her Siſters may 
by her means be the more alluring, An! 
if by her tragick Aſpect , and melancholy 
Looks, ſhe can perſuade us that Death 

Vor, I. O ( whom 
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(whom ſhe repreſents) is ſuch a hideous 
Form; ſhe conquers in bebalf of the whole 
fantaitick Tribe of wanton, gay, and fond 
Deſires. Effeminacy and Cowardice in— 
ſtantly prevail. The pooreſt Means of Life 


grow in repute, when the Erds and ju 
Conditions of it are fo little known, and 


the Dread of parting with it, rais'd to ſo 
high a degree. The more eagerly we graſp 
at Life, the more impotent we are in the 
Enioyment of it, By this Avidity, its ve- 
ry Lees and Dregs are ſwallow'd. The l. 
deas of ſordid Pleaſure are advanc'd. Worth, 
Manhood, Generoſity, and all the nob'er 
Opinions and Sentiments of hoxe/7 Goon, 
and wirtzors Pleaſure, diſappear, and fiy 
before this Queen of Terrors. 


Tis a mighty Delight which a Cort of 
Counter-Philoſophers take in ſeconding this 
Phantom, and playing her upon our Un: 
derſtandings, whenever they wou'd take oc- 
caſion to confound *em. The vicious Poets 
employ this Speer too on their fide; tho 
after a different manner, By the help of 
this tragick Actreſs, they gain a fairer Au- 
dience for the luxurious Fancys, and give 
their ERATO's, and other playſom Muſet 
a fuller Scope in the ſupport of Riot and 
Debauch. The gloomy Proſpect of Death 
becomes the Incentive to Pleaſures of the 
loweſt Order. Afves and Shade, the Tomb 
and Cypreſ7, are made to ſerve as Foils to 

Luxury. 
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Luxury. The Abhorrence of an inſenſible 
fate makes mere Vitality and Animal Sen- 
lation highly cheriſh'd' 
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" Iniulze Genio: carpemus dilcis, uaſ- 
trum el f 
Quod vivis: Cinis, & Mans, & Fabula 
fies. 


'Tis no wonder if Luxury profits by the 
Detormity of this Specter-Opinion. She 
ſupports her Intcreſt by this childiſh Bug- 
bear; and, like a Mother by her Infant, is 
h1:zg'd ſo mach the cloſer by her Votary, 
as the Fear preſſes him, and grows impor= 
tunate. She invites him to live faſt, ace 
cord'ng to her beſt meaſure of I. e. And 
well ſhe may. Who wou'd not willingly 
make Liſe paſs away as quickly as was poſ- 
ſible; when the* nobler Pleaſures of it were 
already loſt or corrupted by a wretched 
Fear of Death? The intenſe S-1fiſhneſs 
and Meanneſs which accompanys this Fear, 
muſt reduce us to a low ebb of Enjoyment ; 
and in a manner bring to nothing tzut main 
Sum of ſatisfactory Senſation , by which 
we vulgarly rate the Happineſs of our pri- 
rate Condition and Fortune. 


BU r ſce! A lovely Form advances t 
our Aſſiſtance, introduc'd by the prime 
Maſe, the beauteous CALLIOPE! She 

O2 ſhows 
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fhews us what real Beauty is, and what thoſe 
Numbers are, which make Life perfect, and 
beſtow zhe chief Enjoyment. She lets Viriue 


before our Eyes, and teaches us how to rate | 


Life, from the Experience of the moi} he. 
roick Spirits. She brings her Siſters C1 109 


and URANIA to ſupport her. From e 


farmer ſhe borrows whatever is memorav!e 


in Hiſtory, and antient I ime, to contront 
the tragick Specter, and ſhew the fix'd Con. | 
tempt which the happielt and freeſt Nations, | 
as well as ſingle Heroes, and private Men | 
worthy of any Note, have ever expreſs'd 


for that Impoſtreſs. From he latter ſhe 
borrows what is ſublimeſt in Philoſophy, to 


explain the Laws of Nature, the Order of | 


the Univerſe, aud repreſent to us the Juſtice 
ot accompanying this amiable Adminiſtra- 
tion. She ſhews us, that by this juſt Com. 
pliance we are made happſeſt : and that tle 
meaſure of a happy Life is not from the 
fewer or more Suns we behold, the fewer 
or more Breaths we draw, or Meals were- 
peat; but from the having once {i'd well, 
acted our Part handſomly, and made our 
Exit chearfully, and as became us. 


Tus we retain on Virtue's fide the 
nobleſt Party of the Maſes, Whatever is 
zuguſt among thoſe Siſters, appears readily 
in our behalf. Nor are the more jocund 
Ladys wanting in their Aſſiſtance, when 
they act in the Perſection of their Art, 

| aud 
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and inſpire ſome better Genius's in this kind 
or Poetry Such were the nobler Lyris, 
and thoſe of the latter 5 and more refin'd 
Comedy of the Antients. The ThALIA's, 
the POLYHYMNIAS,, the T wekPSY- 
CHORES, the EUTERPE's willingly join 
their Parts; and being alike intereſted in the 
Cauſe of Numbers, are With regret ein- 
ploy'd another way, in favour of Diſorder, 
Initead of being made Syrent to ſerve the 
Purpoſes of Vice, they wou'd with mute 
delight accompany their elder Silters , at 
add their Graces and attractive Charms to 
what is molt harmonious , Muſe-like, and 
Divine in human Life. There is this diſte- 
rence only between theſe and the more he- 
roick Dames; that they can more eaſily bz 
perverted, and take the vicious Form. For 
what Perſon of any Genius or maſterly 
Command in the poetick Art, cou'd think 
of bringing the Epick or Tragicꝶk Mule to 
act the Pandar , or be ſubſervient to Ette- 
minacy and Cowardice ? *Tis not againſt 
Death, Hazards or Toils, that Tragedy and 
the heroick Fable are pointed. Tis not mere 
Life which is here exalted, or has its Price 
enhanc'd. On the contrary , its Calamitys 
are expoſs'd : the Diſorders of the Paſſions 
tt to view : Fortitude recommended: Ho- 
nout advanc'd : the Contempt of Death 
plac'd as the peculiar Note of every generous 
and happy Soul ; and the tenacious Love 
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of Life, as the trueſt Character of an abje& 
Wretch. 


* Uſque adeone mori miſernm eſt ? . 


'T 1s not to be imagin'd how eaſily we 
deal with the deluding Apparzitions and falſe 
Ideas of Happineſs and Good ; when this 
frightful Spedter of Miſery and Ill, is after 
this manner well laid, and by honeſt Ma- 
gick conjur'd down, ſo as not to give the 
leaſt aſſiſtance to the other tempting Hr ut. 
This is that occult Science, or ſort of Coun- 
ter- Necromancy, which inſtead of Ghaſtlineſs 
and Horror, inſpires only what is gentle 
and humane, and diſpels the impoling Fhan- 
toms of every kind. He may paſs undoubted- 
Iy, for no mean Conjurer, who can deal 
with Spirits of this ſort. ---- But hold !---.- 
Let us try the Experiment in due form, and 
draw the magick Circle, Let us obſerve 
how th: inferior [aps appear; when the 
Head-Gob/in is ſecurely laid. 


SEE] The Exchanireſs INDOLENCE 
preſents her-felf, in all the Pomp of Eaſe 
and lazy Luxury. She promiſes the 
ſweeteſt Life, and invites us to her Pil- 
low : injoins us to expoſe our-ſelves to 
no adventurous Attempt ; and forbids us 
any Engagement which may bring us into 
Action, Where, then, are the Plea» 

„ lures 


* Virg. ZEneid., Lib. 12, 


<4 


ES 0 ESE 
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,» (ures which Ambition promiies, and 
„Love affords? How is the gay World 
„ £njoy'd? Or are thoſe to be eſteem'd 20 
„ Pleaſures, which are lot by Dulneſs 
,» and Inaction? But Indolence is the 
,» highelt Pleaſure. To live, and not to 
„ feel! To feel no Trouble. What 
„ Good then? Life it-ſelf. And is 
„this properly to live? ls ſleeping, Life? 
„Is this wat I ſhowd ſtudy to pro- 
„ long? ——“ Here the fantaſtick Tribe 
it-ſelf ſeems ſcandaliz'd, A Civil War be- 
gins. The major part of the capricious 
Dames range themſelves on Keaſon's ſide, 
and declare againſt th: languid SYREN. 
Ambition bluſhes at the offer'd Sweet. 
Concert and Vanity take ſuperior Airs. 
Even Luxury her- elf, in her polite and 
elegant Humour, reproves the Apoſtate- 
Siſter, and marks her as an Alien to true 
Pleaſure —— „ Away, thou drouſy Phan- 
„ tm! Haunt me no more. For I have 
» learn'd from better than thy Siſterhood, 
„ that Life and Happineſs conſiſt in Action 
„and Employment.“ 


Bor here a buſy Form ſollicits us; 
active, induſttious, watchful, and deſpi- 
ſing Pains and Labour. She wears the 
ſerious Countenance of Virtue, but with 
Features of Anxiety and Diſquiet. What 
is it ſhe mutters? What looks ſhe on, 
with ſach Admiration and Aſtoniſhment ? 

O4 Bags! 
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— Bags! Coffers! Heaps of ſhining Me- 
tal! „ What! for the Service of Laxu- 
„ ry? For her theſe Preparations? Art 
„ thou then her Friend (grave Fancy!) is 
„it for her thou toil'ſt? No, but for 
,» Proviſion againſt Want. But, Luxu- 
„ Ty apart, tell me now, haſt thou not al- 
„ ready a Competence? 'Tis good to 
„ be ſecure againſt the fear of Starving. 
Is there then no Death beſide 2/11 
„ No other Paſſage out of Life? Are 
„other Doors ſecur'd, if this be barr'd? 
„ Say, AVARICE! (thou emptieſt of 
„ Phantoms) is it not vile Cowardice thou 
„ ſerv'ſt? What further have I then to do 
„with thee (thou doubly vile Dependent! 
,, when once [ have diſmiſs'd thy Patroneſs, 
„and deſpis'd her threats. 


Tubus I contend with Fancy and 
* OpIN ION; and ſearch the Mint and 
Foundery of Imagination. For here the Ap- 
Petites and Deſires are fabricated. Hence 
they derive their Privilege and Currency. 
If 1 can ſtop the Miſchief here, and pre- 
vent falfe Coinage; I am ſafe. „ Idea 
„ Wait a-while till I hwe examin'd thee, 
„ Whence thou art, and to whom thou 
yz retain'ſt. Art thou of Ambitiin's Train? 
„ Or doſt thou promiſe only Pleaſure? 
„ Say! what am I to ſacrifice for thy 
| 1 lake? 


vor UI. p. 158, 199, &c. 
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,, fake? What Honour? What Truth? 
„What Manhood ?——— What Bribe is 
„it thou bring'tt along with thee? De- 
,, ſcribe the flattering Object; but. with- 
„ Out Flattery; plain, as the thing is; 
„ Without addition, Without ſparing or re- 
„ ſerve. Is it Health? is it a Report? a 
„ Tittle? or a Female? Come not in a 
,, Troop, (ye Fancys!) Bring not your 
„ Objects crouding, to confound the Sight. 
„But let me examine your Horib and 
,» Weight diltinfly. Think not to raiſe 
„accumulative Happineſs. For if ſeparate- 
„ ly, you contribute nothing; in conjunc- 
„ ion, you can only amuſe.“ 


WHILST I am thus penning a Soll- 
laquy in form, I can't forbear refle&ing 
on my Work. And when [ view the Man- 
ner of it wich a familiar Eye; I am rea- 
dier, I find, to make my-ſelf Diverſion 
on this : occaſion, than to ſuppoſe I am 
in good earneſt about a Work of conſe- 
quence, „ What! Am I to be thus 
,» fantaſtical? Muſt I buſy my-ſelf with 
„Phantoms? fight with Apparitions and 
„Chimera's? For certain: Or the 
,» Chimera's will be before- hand with me, 
„and buſy theinſelves ſo as to get the bet- 
„ter of my Underſtanding. What! 
„Talk to my-ſelf like ſome Madman, in 
„ different Perions, and under different 

O 7 73 Cha- 
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„Characters! Undoubtedly : or 't will 
„ be ſoon ſeen who is a real Madman, and 
„ changes Character in earneſt, without 
„ knowing how to help it.” 


Tus indeed is but too certain; That 
as long as we enjoy a M1ND, as long as 
we have Appetites and Senſe, the Fancys 
of all kinds will be hard at work; and whe- 
ther we are in company, or alone, they 
mult range (till, and be active. They mult 
have their Field. The Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther they ſhall have it wholly to them- 
ſelves; or whether they ſhall acknowledg 
ſome Controuler or Manager. If none; 
*tis this, [fear , which leads to Maareſs. Tis 
this, and nothing elſe, which can be call'd 
MM :dneſs or Loſs of Reaſon. For if Fancy 
be left Judg of any thing, ſhe mult be 
Judg of all. Every thing is right, if any- 
thing be ſo, becauſe I faucy it. » The 
„Houſe turns round. The Proſect turns. 
„ No, but my Head turns indeed: [ 
„ have a Giddineſs; that's all. Fancy 
„ wou'd perſuade me thus and thus: but 
„I know better.“ "Tis by means 
th-refore of a Controuler and Corrector of 
Fancy, that | am ſav'd from being mad. 
Otherwiſe, 'tis zhe Houſe turns, when 1 
am giddy. *Tis 7hiags which change (for 
{> | muſt ſuppoſe) when my Paſſiun mere- 
ly, or Temper changes. „ But I was 
„ Out of order. I dreamt. Who tells 
| „ mne 
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„ me this? Who beſides the Co R“ 
„AEC TRICE, by whoſe means I am in 
„my Wits, and without whom 1 am no 


„longer my-/eif ? © 


EVERY Man indeed who is not abſo- 
lutely beſide himſelf, muſt of neceſſity hold 
his Fancys under tome kind of Diſcipline 
and Management. The ftr:i&er this Diſ- 
cipline is, the more the Man is rational & 
in his Wits, The lJoofer it is, the more 
fantaſtical he muſt be, and the ncarer tc. 
the Madman's ſtate. This is a Buſineſs 
which can never ſtand (till. I muſt always 
be inner or Loſer at the Game. Either I 
work upon my Fancys, or They on Me. 
If 7 give Quarter, They won't. There can 
be uo Trace , no Suſpenſion of Arms be- 
tween us. The one or the other muſt be 
ſuperior , and have the Command. For it 
the Fancys are left to themſelves , the Go- 
vernment mult of courſe be theirs. And 
then, what difference between ſuch a ſtate 
and Madneſs ? 


Tre Queſticn therefore is the ſame here, 


as ina Famiiy, or Houſebold, when "tis ask'd. 
„ho rules? or Who is Maſter ?** 

Learn by the Voices. Obſerve who 
fpeaks aloud, in a commanding Tone: 
Who talks, who queſtions ; or who is 
talk'd with, ani who queſtion'd. For if 
the Servants take the former part; they 

OG. are 
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are the Maſters, and the Government of the, 
Houſe will be found ſuch as naturally may, 
be expected in theſe Circumſtances. 


How ſtands it therefore, in my own 
OEconomy , my principal Province and 
Command ? How ſtand my Fancys ? How 
deal they with me? Or do | take upon me 
rather to deal with Them? Do I talk, queſ- 
tion, arraign ? Or am I talk'd with, ar- 
raign'd, and contented to hear, without. 
giving a Reply ? If I vote with FAN CY, 
reſign my * Opinion to her Command, and 
1udg of Happineſs & Miſery as ſve judges 3 
now am [ my-ſelf? - 


He who in a Plain imagines Precipices 
at his Feet, impending Rocks over his Head; 
fears burlting Clouds in a clear Sky; cries 
Fire! Deluge! Earthquake , or Thunder | 
when all is quiet : does he not rave ? But 
one whoſe Eyes ſeemingly ſtrike fire, by 
a Blow ; one whofe Head is giddy from 
the Motion of a Ship, after having been 
newly ſet aſhore ; or one who from a 
Diſtemper in his Ear hears thundring Noi- 
fes; can readily redreſs theſe ſeveral Ap- 
prehenſions, & is by this means ſay'd from 
Madneſs. | | 


2 


' VOL III pag 159, &e.) 


| 
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A Dis TEM ER in my Eye may make 
me ſee. the ſtrangelt kind of Figures : 
And when Cataracts and other Impuritys 
are gathering in that Organ; Flys, Inſects, 
and other various Forms, ſeem playing in 
the Air before me: But let my Senſes 
err ever ſo widely; I am not on this 
account beſide my-ſel/ >: Nor am I out 
of my own Poſleſtion , whilſt there is a 
Perſon left within; who has Power zo 
diſpute the Appearances , and regreſs the 
Imagination. 


IAM accoſted by Ideat and ſtriking Ap- 
prebenſiuuns: But I take nothing on their 
Report. I hear their Story, and return 
'em Anſwer , as they deſerve. FAN C 
and 1 are not all ne. The Diſagreement 
makes me my owa., When, on the contra- 
ry, I have no Debate with her, no Con- 
troverſy , but take for Happineſs and Miſery, 
for Good and I/, whatever ſhe preſents as 
ſuch; I muſt then join Voices with her, 
and cry Precipice | Fire! CERBERUS! 
Elyzium ! -==-= . 


„ Sandy Deſarts | flawery Fields ! 
„ Seas of Milk, and Ships of Amber!“ 


A GREC1AN Prince, who had the 
fame Madneſs as ALEN AN DER, and was 
deeply ſtruck with the Fancy of conquering 


QO 2: Worlds, 
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Worlds, was ingeniouſly ſhewn the Me- 
thod of expoſtulating with his Lady-Go— 
verneſt; When by a diſcreet Friend, and 
at an ealy Hour, he was ask'd little by 
little concerning his Delign , and the final 
Parpoſe, and promis'd Good wh'ch the flat- 
tering Dame propos'd to him. The Story 
is ſufficiently noted. All the Artifice em- 
ploy'd, againſt the Prince was a well- 
manay'd Interrogatory of what next ? Las 
dy-Fancy was not aware of the Delign 
upon her; but let her-ſelf be worm'd out, 
by degrees. At firſt , ſhe ſaid the Prince's 
deſign was only upon a Tract of Land, 
which ſtood out like a Promontosy before 
him, and ſeem'd to eclipſe his Glory. A 
fair rich Iſland, which was cloſe by, pre- 
ſented it-ſelf next, and as it were natu- 
rally invited Conqueſt. The oppoſite 
Coalt came next in view, Then the Con- 
tinent on each fide the larger Sea. And 
then (what was eaſieſt of all, and wou'd 
follow of courſe) the Dominion both of 
Sea and Land. And What next? re- 
„ ply'd the Friend. What ſhall we do, 
„ When we are become thus happy, and 
„have obtain'd our higheſt Wiſh 2 Why 
„then, We'll fit down peaceably, and be 
„ good Company over a Bottle, Alas, 
„ Sir! What hinders us from doing the 
„ ſame , where we now are? Will our 
„ Humour, or our Wine grow better? 


„ Shal we be more ſecure , or at Heart's 
| „ Eaſc? 
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„Eaſe? What you may poſſibly loſe by 
,, theſe Attemps , is eaſy to conceive, But 
„ Which way you will be a Gainer, your 
„ own Fancy (you ſee) cannot ſo much 
„as ſuggelt.”. FaNcy in the man while 
carry'd her point: For ſhe was abſolute 
over the Monarch; and had been too little 
talk'd to by ber-, to bear being reprov'd 
in Company, The Prince grew lullen; 
turn'd the Diſcourſe ; abhor'd the Profana- 
tion offer'd to his Sovereign-Empreſs; de- 
liver'd up hs Thoughts to her again with 
deep Devotion, and fell to conquering 
with all his Might. The Sound of Hickory 
rung in his Ears. Laurel and Crowns 
play'd before his Eyes. What was this 
belide Giddineſ and Dream ? Appearances 
uncorrected ? © Worlds dancing? Phan» 
»» toms playing? 


„ Seas of Milk, and Ships of Ambe! ® 


*T 1s eaſy to bring the Here's Caſe home 
to our-ſelves ; and ſee , in the ordinary 
Circumſtances of Life, how Love , Ambi- 
tion, and the gayer Tribe of Fancys (as 
well as the gloomy and dark Specters of 
another ſort) prevail over our Mind.“ Tis 
ealy to obſerve how they work on us, 
when ve refuſe to be before-hand with 
'em, and beſtow repeated Leſſons on the 
encroaching Sorcereſſes, On this it is, that 
cur offer'd ADVice, and Method of 8 o- 

LILOQUE 


8 
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LILOQUY depends. And whether th's 
be of any uſe towards making us either 
wiſer, or happier; I am confident, it muſt 
help to make us wittier and puliter, It 
mult , beyond any other Science, teach us 
the Turns of Humour and Paſſien , the 
Variety of Mazrers , the Juſtneſs of Cha- 
raters , and I'RuTH of Things; which 
when we rightly underſtand, we may natu- 
rally deſcribe. And on this depends chiet* 
ly the Skil and Art of a good Mriter. So that 
it to write well be a juſt pretence to Merit; 
"tis plain, that F/rizers , who are apt to 
ſet no ſmall Value on their Art, muſt con- 
feſs there is ſomething valuable in this /e//- 
examining Practice, and Method of inward 
Colloquy. 


As for the Writer of theſes Papers ( as 
modern Authors are pleas'd modeſtly to 
ſtyle themſelves) he is contented , for his 
part, to take up with this Practice, barely 
for his own proper Benefit; without re- 
gard to the high Function or Capacity of 
Author. It may be allow'd him, in this 
particular, to imitate the beſt Genius and 
moſt Gentleman-like of Roman Poets. And 
tho by an Exceſs of Dulneſs , it ſhou'd be 
his misfortune to learn nothing of this 
Poet's Wit, he is perſuaded he may learn 
ſomething of his Honeſtly and good Hu- 


Our. 


Neue 
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Neue enim, cum lectulus, ant ME 
Porticus excepit , deſum MIHI: „ Nec— 
„ tins hoc eſt: 
„ Hoc faciens , vivam melins : ſic dulcis 
„ Amicis 
„ Occurram. ,, — Hee Eco ME- 
CUM Compreſſis agito labris =— } 


S& C1. III 


E are now arriv'd to that part of 
our Periormance, where it becomes 
us to caſt our Eye back, on what has al- 
ready paſs d. The Obſervers of Method 
generally make this the place of T_—_ 
lation. Other Artiſts have ſubſtituted the 
Practice of ApOLOGVY, or Extenuation, 
For the anticipating Manner of prefatory 
Diſcourſe , is too well known, to work 
any ſurprizing effect in the Author's be- 
half : PREFACE being become only ano- 
ther 


® Hor. Sat. 4. lib. 1. 
t And again : „ 
gocirea ME CUM loqury bec, tacitnſque recorder 
Si tibi nulla ſitim finiret co'ia lymphe, 
Narrares medicis : quo quanto plura paraſti , 
Tanto plura cupis, nulline faterier audes ? 
* * * — * * * * 


Non es avatvs : abi. quid? cætera jam ſimal iſto 
Cum vitio ſnetre? caret tibi pectus inani 
Aubiuonc Car et mortis formidine & ir]? 

Id, Epiſt. 2, (is, 2; 
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ther word to ſignify Excuſe. Beſides that 
the Author is generally the moſt ſtraiten'd 
in that preliminary Part, which on other 
accounts is too apt to grow voluminous, 
He therefore takes the advantage of his 
Corollary or Winding-up ; and ends pathe- 
tically, by endeavouring in the ſofteſt 
manner to reconcile his Reader to thoſe 
Faults which he chuſes rather to excule 
than to amend, 


GENERAL Practice has made this a 
neceſlary Part of Elegance, hardly to be 
paſs'd over by any Writer, Tis the chief 
Stratagem by which he engages in per- 
ſonal Conference with his Reader; and 
can talk immoderately of Himſe/f, with 
all the ſeeming Modelty of one who is the 
furtheſt from any ſelfiſh Views, or con- 
ceited Thoughts of his own Merit. There 
appears ſuch a peculiar Grace and Ingenu- 
ity in the method of confeſſing Lazineſs, 
Precipitancy , Careleſueſs, or whatever o- 
ther Vices have been the occafion of the 
Author's Deficiency; that it wou'd ſeem a 


Pity y had the Work it-ſelf been brought 


to ſuch Perfection as to have left no room 
for the penitent Party to enlarge on his 
own Demerits, For from the multiplicity 
of theſe, he finds Subject to ingratiate 
himſelf with his Reader; who doubtleſs 
is not a little rais'd by this Submiſſion of 
a coufeſſing Author; and is ready, on theſe 

terms , 
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terms, to give him Abſolation, and receive 
him into his good Grace and Favour. 


In the galante World, indeed, we eaſily 
find how far a Humility of this kind pre- 
vails. They who hope to riſe by MERIT, 
are likelieſt to be diſappointed in their 
Pretenſions. The confeſſing Lover, who 
aſcribes all to the Bounty of the Fair-one, 
mects his Reward the ſooner, for having 
ſtudy'd /e how to deſerve it. For ME- 
RIT is generally thought preſumptuous, 
and ſuppos'd to carry with it a certain 
Aſſurance and Eafe, with which a Miſtreſi 
is not ſo well contended. The Claim of 
well-deferving ſeems to derogate from the 
pure Grace and Favour of the Benefactrice; 
who then appears to her-ſelf moſt fove- 
reizn in Power, and likelieſt to be obey'd 
without reſerve, when ſhe beſtows her 
Bounty, where there is leaſt Title, or Pre- 
tenſion. 


Tubs a certain Adoration of the Sex 
which paſles in our Age without the leaſt 
Charge of Profaneneſs, or Idolatry, may, 
according to vulgar Imagination, ſerve to 
juſtify theſe galante Votarys, in the imita- 
tion of the real Religious and Devout. The 
method of * Self-abaſement may perhaps 
be thought the propereſt to make Ap- 
proaches 


* Copra, p. 38; 
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proaches to the ſacred Shrines: And the 
intire Reſignation of Merit, in each Caſe, 
may be eſteem'd the only ground of well 
deferving. But what we allow to Heaven, 
or. to zhe Fair, ſhou'd not, methinks, be 
made a Precedent, in favour of zhe Morld. 
Whatever Deference is due to that Body 
of Men whom we call Readers; we may 
be tuppos*d to treat 'em with ſufficient Ho- 
nour, it with thorow Diligence, and Pains, 
we endeavour to render our Works perſect; 
and leave 'em to judg of the Performance, 
as they are able. 


HoweEveR difficult or deſperate it may 
appear in any Artiſt to endeavour to bring 
Perfection into his Work; if he has not at 
leaſt the Idea of PERFECTION to give 
him Aim, he will be found very defective 
and mean in his Performance. Tho his 
Intention be to pleaſe the World, he muſt 
nevertheleſs be, in a manner, above it; 
and fix his Eye upon, that conſummate 
Grace, that Beauty of Natare, and that 
Perfection of Numbers, which the reſt of 
Mankind , feeling only by the Effect, 
whilſt ignorant of the Cauſe , term the 
Jene ſcay-quoy, the unintelligible or the I 
know not what ; and ſuppoſe to be a kind 
of Charm, or Inchantment , of which the 
Artiſt himſelf can give no account. 


BUT 
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BUT HERE, I find, I am tempted to 
do what I have my-ſelf condemn'd. Hard- 
ly can I forbear making ſome Apulogy ſor 
my frequent Recourſe to the Rules of com- 
mon Artilts , to the Maſters of Exerciſe, 
to the Academys of Painters , Statuarys , 
and to the reſt of the Virtaoſo- Tribe. But 
in th's I am ſo fully ſatisfy'd I have Reaſon 
on my ſide, that let Cuſtom be ever fo 
ſtrong againſt me, I had rather repair to 
theſe inferior Schools, to ſearch for TxurA, 
and NATURE, than to ſome other Pla- 
ces, Where higher Arts and Sciences are 
profel>'d. 


Au perſuaded that to be a Firtn:ſ 
( ſo far as befits a Gentleman) is a higher 
ſtep towards the becoming a Man of Vir- 
tue and good Senſe , than the being what 
in this Age we call * a Scholar. For even 
rude Nature it-ſelf, in its primitive Sim- 


plicity , 


It ſeems indeed ſomewhat improbable , that accord - 
ding to modern Erudition, and as Science is now diſtributed 
our ingenious and noble Youths shou d obtain the full ad- 
vantage of a juſt and liberal Education, by uniting the 
Scholar- part with that of the real Gentleman and Man of 
Breeding, Academys for Exerciſes, ſo uſeful to the Publick, 
and eſſential in the Formation of a genteel and liberal Cha- 
racter , are unfortunately neglected. Letters are indeed 
banish'd, I know not where, in diſtant Cloiſters and 
wnprettis'd Cells, as our Poet has it, conhn'd to the Come 
merce and mean Fellowship of bearded Boys. The ſprightly 
Arts and Sciences are feyer'd from Phileſophy, which con- 

ſequently 
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3 
plicity, is a better Guide to Judgment, 
thin imptov'd Sophiſtry, and pedavtick 
Learning. The Facinnt , ne, iutellegenao, 
ut nihil inte legant, will be ever apply'd 
by Men of Diſcernment and free T1 hovght 
to ſuch Logick , ſuch Principles , ſuch forms 
and Rudiments of Knowledg, as are elta- 
bliſh'd in certain Schoo's of Literature 
and Science, The caſe is ſufficievtly un- 
derſtood even by thoſe who are unwil- 
ling to confeſs the Truth of it. Effeds 
betray their Cauſes. And the known 
Turn and Figure of thoſe Underſtandings, 
which ſprout from Nurſerys of this kind, 
give a plain Idea of what is jug'd on this 
occaſion, *Tis no wonder, if after ſo 

wrong 


ſequently muſt grow dronish , inſipid, pedantick , uſeleſs » 
and directly oppoſite to the real Knowledg and Prattize of 
the Word and Mankind. Our Youth accordingly ſeem to 
have their only Chance between two widely diflet ent Roads; 
either that of Pedantry and School . Learning; Which lies 
amidſt the Dregs and moſt corrupt part of antient Lite · 
rature; or that of the ſasb onable illiterate Norld, which 
aims merely at the Character ot the fine Gentleman , and 
takes up with the Foppery of modern Languages and 
foreign Wit. The frightful Aſpe& of the former of 
theſe Roads makes the Journey appear deſperate and im- 
practicable. Hence that Averſion ſo generally conceiv'd 
againſt 4 learned CharaFer , wrong turn'd , and hideouſly 
ſet out, under ſuch Difficultys, and in ſuch ſeeming 
'Labyrinths, and myſterious Forms As if a HoMER or 
a XENUPRON imperfectly learnt , in raw Years, 
might not afterwards, in a riper Age, be ſtudy'd , as 
well in a Capital City & amidſt che World, as at a College, 
or Conntry-Town | Or as if a PLuUuTARCn, a TULLY» 


er a HORAGE cou'd not accumpany a young Man 8 
255 : 13 


Jet 
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Corry 
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wrong aground of Education, there appears 
to be tuch need ot Redreſs, and Amend- 
ment, from that excellent School which 
we call the World. | he mere Amuſements 
of Gentlemen are found more improving 
than the profuund Reſearches of Pedants. 
And iu the Menagement of our Youth, we 
are, forc'd to have recourſe to the former; 
as an Antidote againſt the Genius peculiar 
to the latter. If the Formaliſts of this 
ſort were erected into Patemees, with a 
ſole Commiſſion of Authorſhip; we ſhou'd 
undoubtedly fee ſuch Writing in our days, 
as wou'd either wholly wean us from all 
Books in general, or at leaſt from all ſuch 
as were the product of our own Nation, 
under ſuch a ſubordinate and conforming 
Government. HoOow- 


his Travels, at a Court, or (if occaſion were) even ina 
Camp! The Caſe is not without Precedent. Leiſure is 
found ſufficier.t for other Reading of numerous modern 
Tranflations , and worſe Originals, of Italian or Freneh 
Authors , wbo are read merely tor Amuſement. The 
French indeed may boalt of ſome legitimate Authors of 
a juſt Relish, correct, and without any mixture of the 
affected or ſpurious Kinds; the falſe Tender or the fa'ſe 
Sublime; the conceited Jingle, or the ridiculous Point. 
They are ſuch Genius's as have been form'd upon the 
natural Model of the Antients, and willingly own their 
Deht to thoſe great Maſters, But for the reſt , who 
draw from another Fountain, as the Italian Authors in 
particular ; they may be reckon'd no better than the 
Corrupters of true Learning and Erudition; & can in- 
deed be relish'd by thoſe alone, whoſe Education has 
unfortunately deny'd 'em the Familiarity of the noble 
Antients, & the Practice of a better and more natural 
Taſte, See above, p. 286, &c, and VOL. II, p. 13%, 
185 186. | 5 - 
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How EVER this may prove, there can 
be no kind of Writing which relates to 
Men and Manners, where it is not neceſſa- 


ry for the Author * to underſtand Poetica! 


and Moral TM U TH, the Beauty of Senti— 
ments, he Sublime of Characters; and car- 


ry in his Eye the Model or Exemplar of 
that natural Grace, which gives to every Þ 
If he has 
naturally no Eye, or Ear, for theſe iate- 
rior Numbers; "tis not likely he thou'd be | 
able to judg better of that exterior P. pur 
tion and Symmetry of Compoſition, which | 


Action its attractive Charm. 


conſtitutes a legitimate Piece. 


Co v'p we once convince our-ſelves of | 
what is in it-ſelf ſo evident; + * That in | 
the very nature of Things there mu't of 
neceſſity be the Foundation of a right 
and wrong TASTE, as well in refpect of 


0 
97 


55 
„ in ward Characters and Features, as of 


,, outward Perſon, Behaviour, and Action;“ 
we ſhou'd be far more aſham'd of Igno- 
rance and wrong Judgment in the former, 
than in the latter of theſe Subjects. Even 
ifthe Arts, which are mere Imitations of 
that outward Grace and Beauty, we not 
only confeſs a Taſte; but make it a part of 
refin'd Breeding , to diſcover , amidlt the 

many 


. Snpra, p- 208. 
t YOL, II p 164, 179. & 


| 


| 
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many falſe Manners and ill Styles, the true 
and natural one, which repreſents the 
real Beauty and VENnus of the kind. 
[is the like moral GRACE, and VENUS, 
which diſcovering it-ſelf in the Turns of 
Character, and the variety of man Af 
fection, is copy'd by the writing Artiſt. If 
he knows not this VENUS, the GRA“ 
CES, nor was ever ſtruck wi h the Beauty, 
the Decorum of this !award kind, he can 
neither paint advantageouſly after the Life, 
nor in a feign'd Subject, where he has 
fall ſcope. For + never can he, on theſe 
Terms, repreſent Merit and Virtue, or 
mark Deformity and Blemiſh, Never can 
he with Juſtice and true Proportion affign 
the Boundarys of either Part, or ſepa- 


rate the diſtant Charaders, The Schemes 


muſt be defective, and the Draughts con- 
fas'd , where the Standard is weakly eſta- 
bliſh'd, and the Meaſure out of uſe, Such 
a Deſigner who has ſo little Feeling of 
theſe Proportions, fo little Conſciouſneſs 
of this Excellence, or theſe Perfections, 
will never be found able to deſeribe & per- 


fect Character; or, what is more according 


to Art t, © expreſs the Effect and Force 
„ Of, this Perfection, from the Reſult of 
„various and mixt Characters of Life, ” 
VOI. I. P Bra 


in the Notes, 
+ Supra, p 208. 
VOI. HII. p 250, 26172, 3 in the No: es. 


.* Supra, p. 138, Ce: and VOL. III. p. 182, 554757 Go 
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And thus the Senſe of inward Numbers, 
the Knowledg and Practice of the ſocial 
Virtues , and the Familiarity and Favour 
of the moral GRACES, are eſſential to the 
Character of a deſerving Artiſt, and juſt 
Favourite of the MuskE s. Thus are the 
Arts and Virtues mutually Friends : and 
thus the Science of Virtuoſo's and that of 
[/irtue it-ſelf , become, in a manner, one 
and the fame, 


ONE who aſpires: to the Character of a 
Man of Breeding and Politeneſs, is care- 
full to form his Judgment of Arts and 
Sciences upon * Models of Perfection. 
If he travels to Ro uE, he inquires which 
are the trueit Pieces of Architecture, the 

eſt Remains of Statues, the beſt Paintings 
of a RAPHAEL, ora CARACHE. How- 
ever antiquated, rough, or diſmal they may 
appear to him, at firſt ſight ; he reſolves to 
view 'em over and over, till he has brought 
himſelf to reliſh *em , and finds their hid- 
den Graces and Perfectious. He takes pars 
ticular care to turn his Eye from every 
thing which is gaudy , luſcions , and of 4 
Jalſe Taſte. Nor is he leſs careful to turn 
his Ear from every ſort. of Muſick , beſides 
that which is of the beſt Manner, and trueſt 


Harmony, 


 *TwERE to be wiſh'd we had the ſame 


regard to a right TASTE in Lite and 
Manners. 


1e 
1d 
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Manners. What Mortal being once con- 
vinc'd of a difference in z#ward Charadter , 
and of a Preference due to one Kind above 
another ; wou'd not be concern'd to make 
his own the beſt ? If Civility and Humanity 
be a TASTE; if Brutality, Inſolence, 
Riot, be in the fame manner a TASTE; 
who, it he cou'd reflect, wou'd not chuſe 
to form himſelf on the amiable and agree- 
able, rather than the odious and perverſe 
Model? Who wou'd not endeavour to 
force NATURE as well in this reſpect, as 
in what relates to a Taſte or Jadgement 
in other Arts and Sciences ? For in each 
place the Force on NATURE is us'd only 
for its Redreſs. If a natural go TASTE 
be not already form'd in us; why ſhou'd 
not we endeavour to form it, and cultivate 
it, till it become natural? -- 


& I rixE! 1 fancy! I admire! 
„ How *? By accident; or as I pleaſe? 
as No. But I /earn to fancy, to 
,» admire, zo pleaſe, as the Subjects them 
„ ſelves are deſerving, and can bear me 
„ont. Otherwiſe, 1 like at this hour, bat 
,» diſlike the next. I ſhall be weary of 
, my Purſtit, and, upon experience, find 
„little * Pleaſure in the main, if my 
„ Choice and Judgment in it be from no 
„ Other Rule than _ ſingle one, becauſe 

2 
* Supr#, P zog and VOL. I. p. 227, &c, 
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„I pleaſe. Groteſque and monſtrous Fi. 
„ gures often pere . Cruel Spectacles, and 
„ Barbaritys are alſo found to pleaſe , and, 
in ſome Tempers , to pleaſe beyond ail 
other Subjects. But is this Fleaſure 
right? And ſhall I follow it, if it pre- 
ſents? Not ſtrive with it, or endeavour 
to prevent its growth or prevalency in my 
Temper ?----- How ſtands the calc in a 
more ſoft and flattering kind of Plea» 
ſure? ----- Effeminacy pleaſes me, The 
Indian Figures, the Japan- Work, the 
Enamel (irikes my Eve. The luſcious 
„Colours and gloſly Paint gain upon my 
„ Fancy. A French or Flemiſh Style is 
„ highly lik'd by me, at firſt fight; and 
„I perſue my liking. Bot what enſues ? 
,, ----- Do I not for ever forfejt my good 
,, Reliſh? How is it poſſible I ſhcu'd 
„thus come to taſte the Bezutys of an 
1 Ttalian Maſter , or of a Hand happily 
,» form'd on Nature and the Antients ? 
„ Tis not by Wan onneſs and Humour 
„that I ſhall attain my End, and arrive 
„ at the Enjoyment I propoſe. The Art it- 
a, ſeif is * ſevere : the Kales rigid. And 
| „ if 


9, 
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*ThusP.L.1Ny ſpeaking with a maſterly Judgment of 
the Dignity uf the then declining Art of Painting (de Digni- 
tate Artis morientis ) shes it to be not only ſevere in reſpect 
oi the Diſcipline, Style, Deſign, bu: o: the Characters and 
Lives of the noble Maſte:is: not only n the Effect, but eben 
in the veryMarteria's of the Art, the Colouts, Ornaments, and 
paciticalar Circumitancis belongiig to the Proteſſion - 

| E Us 


| 
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„ if L expect the Knouledg ſhou'd come to 
„ me by accident, or in play; | ſhall be 
„groſly deluded, and prove my-ſelf, at 
„delt, a Moch -V irtusſa, or mere Pedans 
„ Of the kind.“ 


HERE therefore we have once again 
exhibited our moral Science in the fame 
Method and Manner of SoLILOQUY as 
above. To this Correction of {{amozr 
and Formation of a Taſte, our Reading, if 
i: be of the right ſort, mult principally 
contribute. Whatever Company we keep; 
| or 


EVU p RHRA NORIS Diſcipulns Ax ri Dorus, diiventioy 
qnam numeroſior » in worihus [everts ens — NICI 
comparatur., c atiiquarnto præſertur ArHENLION Marne 
mites GLAY CLON1S Corinthit Diſcipnins, & auſterior 
66.970 » & in auſooritate jut undior, ut in ipſa piciurd Erudilie 
einc ca, e Quig iſe in juventd niſſet, nemo ci compa- 
raretur. - PAUS⏑ά & Filins & Diſutnins ARIST O- 
LAUuSs e ſveriſſimis pictoribus uit. — Fuit & nuper gravis 
ac ſeveirns pilior AMULivs © * *® Parcis di horis 
Pingelat, id quelque cum gravitate, quod ſemper togatns , 
qr amGnuum inmachins. One ob the mortal Symptoms upon 
which PLINY pronounces the ſure Death of this noble 
Art, not long (urvivor to him, was w at belong'd in com 
mon to all he other pertshing Arts after the Fall ot Liberty; 
] mean the Lnxury ofthe ROMAN Court, and the ( hang c 
of Taſieand Manners naturally conſequent to ſuch a Change 
of Government and Dominion. This excellent, learned, 
and polite Critick reprefentsto us the ſalſe Tofte ſpringing 
from the Court it. felt, and try m that Opulence, Splendor, 
and Afi:&ation of Magnificence ard Expence prope) to the 
place. Thus in the Statuary and Architecture then in vogue, 
nothing cou's be agmir'd heſide Wat was coſtiy in the mere 
Malter or Subſtance of the Woik, I'recious Rock, iich Me- 


tal 
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or however polite and agreeable their Cha- 
racters may be, with whom we converſe, 
or correſpond ; if the Authors we read are 
of another kind, we ſhall find our Palat 
ſtrangely turn'd their way. We are the 
unhappier in this reſpect, for being Sch9- 
lars; if our Studys be ill choſen. Nor 
can I, for this reaſon, think it proper to 
call a Man well-rea4 who reads mary Au- 
thors; ſince he muſt of neceſſity have 
more ill Models, than good; and be more 


ſtuft'd with Bombaſt, ill Fancy, ard wry 


Thought; 


tal, glittering Stones, and other luſcious Ware, poifonous 
to Art, came every day more into requeſt, and were impos'd 
as neceſlary Materials, on the beſt Maſters. Twas in fayour 
of cheſe Court Beautys and gaudy Appcatances, that all gos d 
rawing, juſt Deſizn, and Truth ofWork began to be de ſpis'd. 
Care was taken to procure from diſtant Parts , the moſt gor- 
gcous ſplendid Colvurs , of the moſt coſtiy Growth or Com- 
poſition: not ſuch as had been us'd by APELLES and the 
great Maſters, who are juſtly ſevere , loyal, and faithful to 
their Art, This newer Colouring our Critick calls the florid 
kind. The Materials were too rich to be furnish'd by the 
Painter, but were beſpoke or furnis!,'d at the coſt of the 
Perſon who employ'd him; (qu Dominns pingenti praſtat.) 
The other he calls the auſtere bind. And thus (ſays be), Re- 
„ rum, non Anini pretiis excnbatnr : The Coſt, and not the 
„ Life, and Art, is ſtudy'd“ He shews , on the contrary, 
What care APELLEStook to ſubdue the fierid Colours, by 
a darkening Varnish; at cadem re, (ſays he) nimis floridis colo. 
ribus Anſteritatem occultè aaret And he ſays juſt before, of 
ſome of the fineſt Pieces of APELLES, „ That they were 
» Wrought in ferr Colours only.“ So great and venerabie 
was SIMPLICITY heldamong the Antients, and fo 
certain was the Ruin of all true Elegance in Life or Art 
where this M:ſtrefs was once quitted or contemn'd! See 
LIN, Lib, 35, See allo, above p. 144. in the Notes; 
and p. 222. 
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Thought; than fill'd with ſolid Senſe, and 
juſt Imagination. 


BuT notwithſtanding this hazard of our 
Taſle , from a Multiplicy of Reading; we 
are not, it ſeems, the leaſt ſcrupulous in 
our choice of Subject. We read what- 
ever comes next us, What was firſt put 
into our hand, when we were young, 
ſerves us afterwards for ſerious Study , and 
wile Reſearch, when we are old. We are 
many of us, indeed, fo grave as to con- 
tinue this Exerciſe of Youth thro' our 
remaining Life. The exerciſing - Authors 
of this kind have been above “ deſcrib'd, 
in the beginning of this Treatiſe. The 
Manner of Exerciſe is call'd Meditation, 
and is of a ſort fo ſolemn and profound, 
that we dare not fo much as thorowly 
examine the Subject on which we are bid 
to meditate. This is a ſort of Tasþ-Read- 
ing, in whicha TASTE is not permitted. 
How little ſoever we take of this Diet; 
"tis ſyuſkcient to give full Exerciſe to our 
grave Humour , and allay the Appetite 
towards further Reſearch and ſolid Con- 
templation. The reit is Holiday, Diver- 
ſion, Play, and Fancy, We reje& all 
Rule: as thinking it an Injury to our 
Diverſions , to have regard to Trauth or 
Nature ; without which, however, no- 

P 4 thing 
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thing can be truly agreeable, or enter- 
taining; much leſs , inſtructiee, or im- 
proving. Thro' a certain * Surfeit taken 
in a wrong kind of ſerious Reading, we 
apply our-tclves, with full content, to the 
molt ridiculuun. The more remote our 
Pattern is from any thing moral or profita- 
ble; the more Freedom and Satis faction 
we find in it. We care not how Gozhick 
or Barbarous our Models are; what ill-de- 
fign'd or monſtrous Figures we view ; or 
what falſe Proportions we trace, or ſte 
deſcrib'd in Hiſtory, Romance, or Fiction, 
And thus our Eye and Ear is loſt. Our 
Reliſh or Taſte muſt of neceſſity grow bar- 
barous , whilſt Barbarian Cuſtoms , Savage 
Manners, Indian Wars, and Wonders of 
the Terra Incognita, employ our leiſure 
Hours, and are the chief Materials to fur- 
niſh out a Library. 


TukEsE are in our preſent Days, what 

Books of Chi valry were , in thoſe of our 
Forefathers, I know not what Faith our 
valiant Anceſtors may have had in the Storys 
of their Giants, their Dragons, and St. 
GEORGE'Ss. But for our Faith indeed, 
as well as our Taſte , in this other way of 
reading; I muſt confeſs I can't conſider it, 
without Aftoniſhment, 


IT 


® $274, p 71, 72. 
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IT muſt certa n'y be ſomething elſe than 
Incredulity, which faſhions the Taſle and 
Judgment of many Gentlemen, whom 
we hear cenſur'd as A:þ:i/ts, for attempt- 
ing to philoſophize after a newer manner 
thin any known of late. For my own 
part, 1 have ever thought this ſort of 
Men to be in general more credulous, tho 
after another manner, than the mere Vul- 
gar. Beſides what I have obſerv'd in Con- 
verſation with the Men of this Character, 
I can produce many. anathematiz'd Au- 
thors, who if they want a true {ſrae 111 
Faith, can make amends by a Chineſe or 
Iadian one. If they are ſhort in Syria, or 
the Paleſtine; they have their full niza- 
ſure in America, or Japan. Hiflorys of 
Incas or Troquiis, written by Fryers and 
Miſſionarys, Pirates and Renegades, Sea- 
Capta'ns and truſty Travellers, paſs for au- 


thentick Records, and are canonical, With 


the Virtadſu's of this fort. Tho Chriſtian 
Miracles may not ſo well ſatisfy 'em; 
they dwell with the h'gheft Contentment 
on the Prodigys of Maori and Pagan 
Countrys. Ihey have far more Pleaſure 
in hearing the monſtrovs Accounts os 
monſtrous Men, and Manners; than the 
politelt and beſt Narrations of the Affairs, 
the Governments, and Lives of the wiicit 
and molt poliſh'd People. 
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*Tis the fame Taſte which makes us 
prefer a Tarkiſh Hiſtory to a Grecian, or 
a Roman; an ARIOSTO toa VIRGIL; 
and a Romance, or Novel, to an Ihazd. 
We have no regard to the Character or 
Genius of our Azthor: nor are ſo far cu- 
rious, as to obſerve how able he is in the 
Judgment of Fas, or how ingenious in 
the Texture of his Lyes. For Facts unably 
related, tho with the greateſt Sincerity , 
and good Faith, may prove the worſt ſort 
of Deceit: And mere Lyes, judiciouſly 
compos'd, can teach us the * Truth of 
Things, - beyond any other manner. But 
to gmuſe our-ſelves with ſuch Authors as 
either know how to he, nor tell truth, 
diſcovers a TASTE, which methinks one 
ſhou'd not be apt to envy, Yet ſo en- 
chanted we are with the travelling Me- 
moins of any caſual Adventurer; that be 
his Character, or Genius, what it will, we 
have no ſooner turn'd over a Page or two, 
than we begin to intereſt our-ſelves highly 
in his Affairs. No ſooner his he tzken 
Shipping at the Mouth of the Thames, or 
tent his Baggage before him to Graveſend, 
or Buuy ia the Nore, than {trait our Atten- 

tion 


* The preateſtof riticks ſays of the greateſt Pot, when 
he extols him the higheſt, ,, That above all others he under- 
„ ſtood m TO LYE: add, di pudaice Oengec, 
„AA Tos dane Leid agytiy we dei.“ Ariſt de Poetic 
087. 24. = Sce VOL, III p. 262, ia the Notes, 
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tion 13 earneſtly taken up, If in order to 
his more diſtant Travel, he takes ſome 
Part of EUROPE in his way; we can with 
patience hear of Inns and Ordinarys, Paſ- 
fage-Boats and Ferrys, foul and fair Wea- 
ther; with all the Particulags of the Au- 
thor's Diet, Habit of Body, his perſonal 
Dangers and Miſchances, on Land, and Sea. 
And thus, full of defire and hope, we ac- 
company him, till he enters on his great 
Scene of Action, and begins by the Deſcrip- 
tion of ſome enormous Fiſh, or Beaſt. From 
monſtrous Brutes he proceeds to yet more 
monſtrous Men. For in this Race of Au- 
thors, he is ever compleateſt, and of the 
firſt Rank, who is able to ſpeak of Things 
the molt zunatural and monſtrous. 


Tn1s Humour our * old Tragick Poet 
ſeems to have diſcover'd. He hit our 
Taſte in giving us a Mooriſh Hero, full 
fraught with Prodigy: a wondrous Ser- 
teller! But for the attentive Part, the Poct 
choſe to give it to Woman-kind. What 
paſſionate Reader of Travels, or Student 
in the prodigious Sciences, can refuſe t) 
pity that fair Lady, who fell in Love with, 
the wiraculons Mook; eſpecially con- 
dering with what ſutable grace ſuch a Lover 
cou'd relate the molt monſtrous Adven- 
tures, and ſatisfy the wondring Appetite 

6 Wieh. 
®* SHAKESPEA®, 
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with the moſt wondrous. Tales; Wherein 
( {ays the Hero-T traveller ) 


Of Antars vaſt, and Deſarts idle, 
It was my Hint to ſpeak: 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat! 
The Anthfopophagie! a Men whoſe 
ea 
Do grow beneath their Shoulders. Theſe 
to hear 
Weu'd DESDEMONA ſeriouſiy incline, 


SERIOUSLY, 'twas a woful Tale! un- 
fit, one wou'd think, to win a tender Fair- 
one. It's true; the Poet ſufficiently con- 
demns her Fancy; and makes her (poor 
Lady!) pay dearly for it, in the end. But 
Why, amongſt his Greek Names, he ſhou'd 
have choſen one which denoted the Laey 
Saperſtztious, I can't imagine: unleſs as 
Poets are ſometimes Prophets too, he ſhou'd 
figuratively, under this dark Type, have 
repreſented to. us, T hat about a hundred 
Years after his Time, the Fair Sex of this 
Iſland ſhou'd, by other monſtrous Tales, be 
ſo ſedac'd, as to turn their Favour chiefly 
on the Perſons of the Tale-rellers; and 
change their natural Inclination for fair, 
candid, and courteous Knights, into a Paſ- 
fon for a myſterions Race of black Enchan- 
ters: ſuch as of old were faid to creep into 
Houſes, and lead capiive ſilly Nomen. 


SS. N 
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'T 1s certain there is a very great Affi - 
nity between the Paſſion of Sæaperſtition, 
and that of Tales. The Love of ſli ange 
Narrations, and the ardent Appe ite to- 
wards nunatural Objedts, has a near Al- 
liance with the like Appetite towards the 
ſupernatural kind, ſuch as are call'd prodi- 
£1045, and of dire Omen, For fo the Mind 
forebodes, on every ſuch nnufual Sight or 
Hearing. Fate, Deſtiny, or the Anger of 
Heaven, ſeems denoted, and as it were de- 
lineated, by the monitrous Birth, the hor- 
rid Fact, or dire Event. For this reaſon 
the very Perſons of ſuch Relators or 7 ales 
zeilers, with a ſmall help of diſmal Habit, 
ſutable Countenance and Tone, become 
ſacced and tremendous in the Eyes of 
Mortals, who are thus addicted from their 
Youth, The tender Virgins, loſing their 
natural Softneſs, aſſume this tragick Paſ- 


ſion, of which they are highly ſuſcepti- 


ble; eſpecially when a ſutable kind of Elo; 
quence and Action attends the Character 
of the Narrator. A thouſand DESDEM0Os 
NA's are then ready to preſent themſelves, 
and wou'd frankly reſign Fathers, Rela- 
tions, Country-men, and Country it-(elf, 
to follow the Fortunes of a Hero of the 
black Tribe. 


Bor whatever monſtrous Zeal, or ſu- 
perititious Paſſion, the Poet might fore- 
| 27 tel, 


1 
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tel, either in the Gentlemen, Ladys, or 
common People, of an after Age; 'tis cer- 
tain that as to Books, the ſame Moor iſh 
Fancy, in its plain and literal ſenſe, pre- 
vai's ſtrongly at this preſent time. Mon— 
ſters and Monſter-Lands were never more 
in requeſt: And we may often ſee a Philo, 
10pher, ora Wit, run a Tale-gathering in 
thoſe idle Deſarts, as familiarly as the ſil- 
lieſt Woman, or mereſt Boy. 


ONE WOU'D imagine that * our 
Philoſophical Writers, who pretend to treat 
of 


* Conſidering what has been ſo often ſaid on this Subject 
of Philoſophy, Learning and the Siſter-Arts, after that antienc 
Model which has fince been ſo much corrupted ; it may not 
be amiſs perhaps to hear the Confeſſion of one of the greateſt 
and moſt learned of Moderns, upon this Head. „ Scilice 8 
„ Aſenſ uri iſti ſuut veteritns Savientibus , Pocticam The ous 
„ ve ys qinonogias tiyar otyyary, ſeyeriſſimæ Philoſopiæ 
„ contubernalem eſſe; quo videmus omni tur morum | oſt- 
„ habit4, ana vera Phileſophia eſt, in neſcio quibus argn» 
„ mentatiumculis, in nugit ſop fh iſticis, in puerilibus argutio- 
„ lis, Cole deniqune pruudiioic Ths dianexliniicy quod ſud 
„ jam ætate Fuphrades, Themiſtius congquere batur , ſummam 
„ Japientiam ponere ! Scilicet ſacundiæ PERSII virile robur, 
„ ant recondita illa eruditio eos capiet , quibus priſtinam bar- 
2» bariem mordiciis retinere, & in Antiquitatis tctins ignor te 
„ lione verſari, putins vi detur eſſe ac melins , quam poſſeſſive 
nem literarum, olim ſimili ſocordia extinftarum , memeri.s 
vero patrum magno Dei immortalis beneficio in lucem revo- 
catarum ex alta hominum oblivione, ſibi vindicare, & pro 
»» Juni quemque virili poſteris afterere ! * * Kcribit vero 
„ ARRIANUS, ſapientiſſimum ſenem ilum Ep1CTETUM, 
„ impietatis in Deum eos inſimulaſet, qui in Philoſophia fuaiis 
„ Ta & T&F ⁰ỹ Dr , ſive S menis curam tanquam 

7698 
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of Morals, ſhou'd far out-do mere Poets, 
in recommending Virtue, and repreſent- 
ing what was fair and amiable in haman 
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Actions, 


rem levem aſpernarentur: quoniam quidem , aiebat vir di- 
vinus, 478%; $5 davlewrs Tic Taps Tv Ons yadpte 
rag dnmindGur. En Germanum Philoſophum ' En vecem 
at:ream | Nec minus memoratile Syneſii Philoſophi praſtan- 
tiſſimi vaticinium triſii events confirmatim , quod mulid ants 
ab ipſo eff editum , cum rationem ſindiorum ſimiliter perverti 
ab equalitus ſuis cerneret. Diſputans enim contra eos qui ad 
ſauctiſſimæ Theologiæ ſtudia Infantiam & Sophifticen pro ſoli- 
4a eruditione afferrent, ſatidicam hanc quaſi ſortem edidis 
Kivduvoc » inqult , tis dCuroiy TIVa pauaplac tuner) lac 
Ted cu dag Hv Pericu um oft ne cjuſmodi homines in 
abyſſum quamdam ineptiatum delapſi penitus corrumpantur. 
Utinam deſuiſſet huic Oraculo files, Sed proſectd, deprava- 
tioni ili, & hujus Scientiarum Regina, & omninm alia - 
r m, que paſted accidit, occaſionem quiilem Gothorum - 
Alanorum invaſiones prebuerunt : at cauſa illius prop ior ac 
vera oft , ratio ſtudiorum perverſa , & in liberalibus Diſei + 
plinis prava Inſtitutis , ac Linguarum ſimul & mniverſe 
literature melioris ignoratio, * * ® Aiqai non in eum 
certe finem viri magni & precepts & exempla virtutum 
memories commendata ad foſteros tranſmiſerunt, ut ad ina- 
nem aurium oblectationem, vel jatationem vanam inntilis 
eruditionis, ta cognoſceremus : verum ut ſuis nos Iacnbratio«+ 
nibns excitarent ad effodienda & in adtum producenda R E C- 
TI HONESTI que ſemina; que cùm d Natur accepiſſe- 
mus, vitiis tamen ircmmſuſa, & tantùm non obruta, ſic in 
noſtris animi; , niſi cultura melior a:cedat, latent, quaſi in 
altum quenda . ſcrobem penitus deſoſſa. IH: ſpectant tot 
illa Volumina que de Morali Liſciplind Philoſophi conſece + 
rant, Tendit eadem & Grzcorum Latinorumque Pocta- 
rem plera que manu; ſed itincribus diverſis. Quot ſunt 
enim Poetarum genera ( ſunt au'em quamp'urima ) tot ſere 


»» Riverticu/a & viarum ambages ed ducentium. IC. Ca- 
laub in Praſatime Commentarii aa Perſ, See above, pag. 
190, 191, &c. and 297, 208, 286. and 299, 299 and 
333 &c. and 332, & c. And VOL. III. g. 61, 78. 
79; & and 239, 240 241. in the Notes. 
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Actions. One wou'd imagine, that if they 
turn'd their Eye towards remote Coun- 
trys (of which they affect ſo much to 
ſpea'c ) they ſhou'd ſearch for that Simpli- 
city or Manners, and Innocence of Be- 
haviour, Which has been often known a- 
mong mere Savages ; ere they were cor- 
rupte4 by our Commerce, and, by ſad 
Example, iuſtructed in all kinds of T'rea-- 
chery and 'Inhumanity. Twou'd be of 
advantage to us, to hear the Cauſes of 
this ſtrange Corruption in our-ſelves, and 
be made to confider of our Deviation from 
Nature, and from that juſt Purity of Man- 
ners which might be expected , eſpecially 
from a People ſo aſſiſted and enlighten'd 
by Religion, For who wou'd not natu- 
rally expe&t more Juſtice, Fidelity, Tem- 
perance, and Honeſty, from Chriſtian: , 
than from Mahometans, or mere Pagans * 
But ſo far are our modern Moraliſts from 
condemning any unnatural Vices, or cor— 
rupt Manners, whether in our own or 
foreign Climates, that they wou'd have 
V 1ce it-ſelf appear as zatzral as V 1Rs+ 
UE; and from the worſt Examples, 
wou'd reprefent to us, „ That al! Actions 
„are matarally indifferext; that they have 
„no Note or Character of Good, or II], 
in themſelves; but are diltivguiſh'd by 
mere FASHION, Law, or arbitrary 
\» DECREE.” Wonderful Philoſophy! 
rais's from the Dregs of an illiterate _ 
. 2d; 


79 
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kind, which was ever deſpis'd among the 
great Antients, and rejected by all Men 
of Action, or ſound Erudition; bat, in 
theſe Ages, imperfetly copy'd from the 
Original, and, with much Diſadvantage, 
imitated and aſſum'd, in common, both by 
devout and indevout Attemptèrs zin the mo- 
ral kind. 


S HOU'p a Writer upon Muſick, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the Students and Lovers of 
the Art, declare to 'em, ,, That the Mea- 
„ ſure or Rule of HARMONT was Ca- 
„ price or Will, Humour or Fiſhicn,” tis 
not very likely he ſhou'd be heard with 
great Attention, or treated with real Gra- 
vity. For HaRMoNY is Ha mony by 
Nature, let Men judg ever ſo ridiculouſly 
of Muſick. So is Symmetry and Proportiun 
founded till zz Nature, let Mens Fancy 
prove ever ſo barbarous, or their Faſhions 
ever ſo Gothic in their Architecture, Scul- 
pture, or whatever other deſigning Art, 
»Tis the ſame caſe, where Life and MAN- 
NERSs are concern'd. Virtue has the fame 
fix*d Standard. The ſame Numbers, Har- 
mony, and Proportion will have place in 
MoRALS; and are difcoverable in the 
Characters and Aﬀediuns of Mankind; in 
which are laid the juſt Foundations of an 
Art and Science, ſuperior to every Other 
ct human Practice aud Comprehenſion. 


THis, 


— — 
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Tn1s, I ſuppoſe therefore, is highly ne- 
ceſlary, that a Hriter ſhou'd comprehend, 
For Things are ſtubborn, and will not be 
as we fancy 'em, or as the Faſhion varys, 
but as they ſtand in Nature. Now whether 
the Writer be Poet, Philoſopher , or of what- 
ever kind; he is in truth no other than 4 
Copiſt after NATURE. His JSzyle may be 
differently ſuted to the different Times he 
lives in, or to the different Humour of his 
Age or Nation: His Manner, his Dreſs, his 
Colouring may vary. But if bis Drawing 
be uncorre&, or his Deſigu contrary to Na- 
ture; his Piece will be found ridiculous, 
when it comes thorowly to be examin'd, 
For Nature will not be mock'd. ThePre- 
poſlefſion againſt her can never be very lait- 
ing. Her Decrees and Inſtincts are power- 
ful; and her Sentiments in-bred. She has 
a ſtrong Party abroad; and as ſtrong a one 
within our-ſelves: And when any Slight is 
put upon her, ſhe can ſoon turn the Re- 
proach, and make large Repriſals on the 
Taſte and Judgment of her Antagonilts. 


WHAT EVER Philoſopher, Critick, or 
Author is convinc'd of this Prerogative of 
Nature, will eaſily be perſuaded to apply 
himſelf. to the great Work of reforming hs 
TASTE; which he will have reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, if he be not ſuch a one as has delibe- 


rateſy endeavour'd to frame it by the juſt 
Staudard 
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tandard of Nature. Whether this be his 
Caſe, he will eaſily diſcover, by appealing 
to his Memory. For Cſtom and Faſhion 
are powerful Seducers: And he mult of 
neceſſity have fought hard againſt theſe, to 
have attain'd that juſtneſs of Taſte, which 
is requir'd in one who pretends 20 follow 
Nature. But if no ſuch Conflict can be 
call'd to mind; 'tis a certain token that the 
Party has his Taſte very little different from 
the vulgar. And on this account he ſhou'd 
inſtantly betake himſelf to the wholefom 
Practice recommended in this Treatiſe. He 
ſhou'd ſet afoot the powerfulleſt Facultys 
of his Mind, and aſſemble the beſt Forces 
of his Wit and judgment, in order to make 
a formal Deſcent on the Territorys of the 
Heart: reſolving to decline no Combat, 
nor hearken to any Terms, till he had 
pierc'd into its inmoſt Provinces, and 
reach'd the Seat of Empire. No Treatys 
ſhou'd amuſe him; no Advantages lead him 
aſide. All other Speculations ſhou'd be ſuſ- 
pended, all other Myſterys reſign'd; till 
this neceſſary Campaign was made, and 
theſe inward Conflicts learnt; by which he 
wou'd be able to gain at leaſt ſome toleta- 
ble infight into Hie, and Knowledg of 
his own zatural Principles. 


IT MAY here perhaps be thought, 
that notwithſtanding the particular Aa- 
vice 
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vice we have given, in relation to the 
forming ofa TAS E in natural Characters 
and Manners ; we are ſtill defective in our 
Performance, whiilt we are ſilent on /#per- 
natural Caſes, and bring not into our con- 
ſideration the Manners and Characters deli- 
yer'd us in Holy Writ. But this Objection 
Will ſoon vaniſh, when we conſider, that 
there can be no Rules given by man Mit, 
to that which. was never humanly con» 
ceiv'd, but divinely dictated, and inipir'd, 


FoR this Reaſon, 'twou'd be in vain 
for any * Poet, or ingenious Author, to 
form his Characters, after the Models of 
our ſacred Fenmen, And whatever cer— 
tain. Critics may have alvanc'd concern- 
ing the Structure of @ heroick Poem of 
this kind; I will be bold to prophecy, that 
the Succeſs will never be anſwerable to 
Expectation. | 


IT muſt be own'd, that in our ſacred 
Hiſtory we have both Leaders, Conquerors, 
Founders of Nations, Deliverers, and Pa- 
triots, who, even in a human Senſe, are no- 
way behind the chief of thoſe ſo much ce- 
lebrated by the Antients. There is no— 
thing in the Story of ENE AS, Which is 
not equal'd or exceeded by a JOSHUA or 
a MoskEs. But as illuſtrious as are the 
Acts of theſe ſacred Chiefs, 'twou'd be 

hard 

* YOL. III. 2. 240, 241. in the Notes. 
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hird to copy them in juſt Heroic Twou'd 
be hard to give to many of 'em that grate- 
fal Air, which is neceſſary to render 'em 
naturally pleaſing to Mankind; according 
to the Idea Men are univerſally found to 
have of Heroiſm, and Genergſity. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the pions En- 
deavours which, as devout Chriſtians, we 
may have us'd in order to ſeparate our- 
felves from the Intereſts of mere Heathers, 
and /zf: cls; notwithſtanding the true pains 
we may have taken, to arm our Hearts in 
behalf of a choſen People, againſt their 
neighbonring Nations, of a falſe Religion, 
and Worſh'p; there will be (till found ſuch 
a Partiality remaining in us, towards Crea- 
tares of the ſame Make and Figure with 
out- ſelves, as will hinder us from viewing 
with Satisfaction the Puniſhments inflicted 
by human Hands on ſuch Aliens and Ido- 


laters 


IN mere Poetry, and the Pieces of Wit 
and Literature, there is a Liberty of 
Thought and Eaſineſs of Humour indulg'd 
to us, in which perhaps we are not fo well 
able to contemplate the Divine judgments, 
and ſee clearly into the Juſtice of thoſe 
Ways, which are declar'd to be ſo far from 


our 1//ays, and above our highzſt - Thoughts 


or Underſtandings. In ſuch a Situation of 


Mind, we can hardly endure to ſee Heathen 
treated 
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treated as Heathen, and the Faithſul made 
the Executioners of the Divine Wrath. 
There is a certain perverſe Humanity in us, 
which inwardly reſiſts the Divine Commiſ- 
ſion, tho ever ſo plainly reveal'd. The Wit 
of the beſt Poet is not ſufficient to reconcile 
us to the Campaign ofa jos RUA, or the 
Retreat of a MosEsS, by the aſſillance of 
an EGYPTIAN Lozu. Nor will it be poſſi- 
ble, by the Muſes Art, to make that Royal 
Hero appear amiable in human Eyes, who 
found ſuch Favour in the Eye of Heaven. 
Such are mere human Hearts, that they 
can hardly find the leaſt Sympathy with that 
only one which had the Character of being 
after the Pattern of the ALMIGHTY'S. 


*T 1s apparent therefore that the Man- 
ners, Actions, and CharaQers of Sacred 
Writ, are in no wiſe the proper Subject of 
other Authors than Divines themſelves. 
They are Matters incomprehenſible in Phi- 
loſophy : They are above the pitch of the 
mere human Hiſtoriau, the Politician, or 
the Moraliſt; and are too ſacred to be ſub- 
mitted to the Poe?'s Fancy, when inſpir'd 
be no other Spirit than that of his pro- 
fane Miltreſſes, the MusEs. 


I SHoU'D be unwilling to examine rigo- 
rouſly the Performance of our great * Poet, 


who 
* MiLToON, 


] 
; 
c 
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who ſung ſo piouſly the Fall of Man. The 
War in Heaven, and the Cataſtrophe of 
that original Pair from whom the Genera- 
tions of Mankind were propagated, are 
Matters ſo abſtruſely reveal'd, and with 
ſach/a reſemblance of Myzhology, that they 
can more eaſily bear what figurative Con- 
ſtruction or fantallick Turn the Poet may 
think fit to give 'em. But ſhou'd he ven- 
ture farther, into the Lives and Charac- 
ters of the Patriarchs, the holy Matrons, 
Heroes and Heroines of. the choſen Seed : 
ſhou'd he employ the ſacred Machine , the 
Exhibitions and Interventions of Divinity , 
according to Holy Writ to ſupport the 
Action of his Piece; he wou'd ſoon find 
the Weakneſs of his pretended Orthodox 
Musz, and prove how little thoſe Divine 
Patterns were capable of human Imitation, 
or of being rais'd to any other Majeſty , 
or Sublime, than that in which they origi- 
nally appear. 


Tus Theology ,or THE 0GONY, ofzhe 
Heathens cou'd admit of ſuch different Turns 
and figurative Expreſſions, as ſuted the Fan. 
cy and Judgment of each Philoſopher or 
Poet. But the Purity of our Faith will 
admit of no ſuch Variation, The Chris- 
tian THEOLOGY; the Birth, Proce- 
dure, Generation, and perſonal Diſtinction 
of the DivixiTy, are Myſterys only to 
be determin'd by the initiated, or or- 

dain d; 
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dain d; to whom the State has attign'd 
the Guardianſhip and Promulgation of the 
Divine Oracles. It becomes not thoſe 
who are un-inſpir'd from Heaven, and 
un- commiſſion'd from Earth, to ſearch With 
Curivoiity into the Original of thoſe holy 
Rites and Records, / Law eſtabliſh'd. 
Should we make ſuch an Attempt, we 
ſhould in probadility find the leſs Satis- 
faction, the further we preſam:'d to carry 
our Speculations. Having dar'd once to 
quit the Authority and Direction of he 
Lau, we ſhou'd eaſily be ſubje& to Ilete- 
rodexy and Error, when we had no better 
Warrant left us for the Authority of our 
ſacred SYMBOLS , than the Integrity, 
Candour, and Ditlintereſtedneſs of their 
Compilers, and Regiſters, How great that 
Candour and Diſintereſtedneſs may have 
been, we have no other Hiſtorys to inform 
us, than thoſe of their own licenſing or 
compoling. But buſy Perſons', who offi- 
ciouſly ſcarch into theſe Records, are rea- 
dy even from hence to draw Proofs very 
diſadvantageous to the Fame and Character 
of this Succeſſion of Men. And Perſons 
moderately read in theſe Hiſtorys, are apt 
to judg no otherwiſe of the Temper of 
antient Councils, than by that of later S) ods 
and modern Convocations. 


' WHEN we add to this the melancholy 


Conſideration of what Diſturbances have 
| been 
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been tais'd from the Diſputes of this k ind; 
what Effulion of Blood, what Devaſta- 
tions of Provinces, what Shock and Ruin 
of Empires have been occafion'd by Con- 
troverſys, founded on the niceit Diſtinc- 
tion of an Article relating to theſe Myſte- 
rys; *ewill be judg'd vain in any Poet, ot 
polite Author, to think of rendring him- 
ſelf agreeable, or entertaining, Whilſt he 
males ſuch Subjects as theſe to be his 
Tbeme. 


Bur tho the Explanation of ſuch deep 
Myiſterys, and religious Dutys, be allotted 
as the peculiar Province of the ſacred Or- 
der; "tis prefum'd, nevertheleſs, that it 
may be lawful for other Azthors to retain 
their antient Privilege of infiruting Man- 
kind, in a way of Pleaſure, and Enter- 
tainment. Poets may be allow'd their 
Fictions, and Philoſophers their Syſtems. 
*I wou'd go hard with Mankind, ſhou'd 
the Patentces for Religion be commiſſion'd 
for all Inſtruction and Advice, relating to 
Mauners, or Converſation. 7% Stage may 
be allow'd to inſtruct, as well as e Pulpit. 
The way of Wit and Humour may be ſer- 
viceable, as well as that of Gravity and 
Sert1aſucſs; And the way of plain Re 


as well as that of cxalted Revelation, The 


main matter is to keep theſe Provinces 
diſtin, and ſettle their fuſt Boundatys. 


And on this account it is that we have en- 
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deavour'd to repreſent to modern Axthors 
the neceſſity of making this Separation juſt- 
ly, and in due form. 


"T w OUT. D be ſomewhat hard, methinks, 
if REL1G1ION, as by Law * eſtabliſb'd, 
were not allow'd the ſame Privilege as H k- 
RALDRY. *Tis agreed on all hands, that 
particular Perſons may de/izn or paint, in 
their private Capacity, after what manner 
they think fit: But they muſt 4/a2» only 
as the Publick directs. Their Lion or 
Bear muſt be figur'd as the Science ap- 
points; and their Supporters and Cre/? muſt 
be ſuch as their wiſe and gallant Anceſtors 
have procur'd for em. No matter whe- 
ther the Shapes of theſe Animals hold juſt 
Proportion with Nature, No matter tho 
different or contrary Forms are join'd in 
one. That which is deny'd to Paintert, 
or Poets, is permitted to HERALDsS. Na- 
turaliſis may, in their ſeparate and diſtinct 
Capacity, inquire, as they think fit, into 
the real Exiſtence and natural Truth of 
Things: But they muſt dy no means diſ- 
puts the authoriz'd Forms. Mermaids and 
Griffins were the Wonder of our Fore- 
fathers; and, as ſuch, deliver'd down to 
us by the authentick Traditions and Deli- 
neations above-mention'd, We ovght not 
io much as to ciiticize the Features or Di- 

menſions 


* YOL, HI. p. 713 231, 327 
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menſions of a Saracen's Face, brought by 
our conquering Anceſtors from the holy 
Wars; nor pretend to call in queſtion the 
Figure or Size of a Drago» , on which the 
Hiſtory of our national Champion, and the 
Eſtabliſhment of a high Order, and Dignity 
of the Realm, depends. 


Bur as wo ſhipful as are the Perſons of 
the illuſtrious Heralds, CLARENCIEUX, 
GARTER, and the reſt of thaſe eminent 
Suſtainers of Britiſh Honour, and Anti- 
quity ; 'tis to be hop'd that in a more ci- 
viliz'd Age, ſuch as at preſent we have the 
good fortune to live in, they will not at- 
tempt to ſtrain their Privileges to the fame 
height as formerly. Having been reduc'd by 
Law, or ſettled Practice, from the Power 
they once enjoy'd, they will not, 'tis pre- 
fum'd , in defiance of the Magiſtrate and 
Civil Power, ere& anew their Stages, and 
Lilts, introduce the manner of civil Com- 
bat, ſet us to Tilt and Turnament, and raiſe 
again thoſe Defiances, and moral Frays, of 
Which their Order wers once the chief Ma- 
nagers, and Promoters, 


TO CONCLUDE: The only Me- 
thod which can juſtly qualify us for this 
high Privilege of giving Apvice, is, in 
the firſt place, 20 receive it, our-ſelves,, with 
due Submiſſion ; where the Pablick his 

22 . vouchliat'd 
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vouchſaf d to give it us, by Authority. 
And it in our private Capacity, we can 
hive Reſolution enongh to criticize our» 
ſelves, and call in queſtion our high Imagi- 
nations, flo-id Delires, and ſpecious Senti— 
ments, according to the manner of So 1, 1- 
LOQUY above preſerib'd; we ſhall, by the 
natural courſe Of things, as we grow wiler, 
prove leſs conceited ; and introduce into 
our Character that Modeſty , Cindeſcenſiun, 
and jait Humanity which is eflential to the 
Succeſs of all friendly Coxnfel ani Admnnie 
tin. And honeit Home-PnitoSoPHyY 
muſt teach ns the wholeſom Practice with- 
in our - ſelves. Polite Reading, aid Converſe 
with Mankind of the better ſort, will qualify 
us for what remains, 


The Eud of the Firſt Volume. 
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